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after some Utile doubt and hesitation — for it indicated 
the commencement of a new order of things — has at 
length been fully and iairly recognised. It is now 
considered an established truth that the education of 
the masses b not only perfectly oonnstent with the 
discharge of the ordinary duties incumbent on them 
in life, but that, to affijrd them sach education, is the 
surest of all methods by which to elevate and advance 
the general character of the nation. 

Inspired by this belief, men, distinguished in some 
instances by great scientific and intellectual attain- 
ments, and in others by high birth and elegant 
accomplishments, have come forward to lend willing 
and earnest aid to the cause of social progress through 
the diffiision of knowledge. In so doing, they have 
not more than responded to the ansiouB wishes of the 
people themselves, who, in all the larger dties and 
towns, and even in some less populous places, have 
busied themselves in forming Associations which, 
whether under the name of Athenteams, Schools of 
Art, Mechanics' Inslitntjons, or Philosophical Societies, 
are all happily animated by kindred oligects. The 
scholars, philosophers, successful writers, statesmen, 
and other influential men of the day, by personally 
presenting themselvea from time to time among the 
ordinary members of these Associations, have often 
strengthened and encour^ed them, filled them with 
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Ardour, and shown them how they may best 
"^il themselves of at least a portion of those treasures 
"^hich the wisdom and the industry of this world's 
sages has accumulated. 

It occurred to the publishers of the present volume 
that some interest would be excited, and some good 
would be done, by collecting together, for the first 
time, and offering to the reader, within a moderate 
compass, and at a moderate price, a number of the 
most successfol of those Addresses which have of late 
years been delivered by eminent persons to Popidar 
Institutions. On communicating their design to the 
Authors of such addresses — ^many of which had only 
appeared in ephemeral publications — ^they were in 
every instance met in the most liberal spirit ; and the 
compositions were not only freely placed at their 
disposal, but they were in many instances specially 
revised and corrected. 

It is submitted, with some confidence, that the 
anticipations which had been formed of the probable 
value of such a work have not been erroneous. It 
wiU be seen from the contents that not a few of the 
master minds of the age have availed themselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the institutions in ques> 
tion to manifest the deep interest they take in the 
great cause of the education and moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people. The manner in which 
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MERCANTILE LECTURE, 

DELIVEBED BBFOSE 

THE MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 

IN 1832, 

BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 



I CONGRATULATE you, Gentlemen of the Mercantile 
Association, on the occasion which brings us together. 
Your institution, founded for the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the commercial youth of this 
city, has long been eminently useful. Its judiciously 
selected Hbrary and well suppHed reading-rooms, with 
the excellent lectures and addresses heretofore de- 
livered in this hall, have proved not less honourable to 
the zeal and public spirit of its founders, than impor- 
tant in their effects on the character of an immense 
body of young men full of ardour, intelligence, and 
enterprise, who are, year after year, carrying into 
active life the deep and lasting influences of their pre- 
sent pursuits and amusements. 

Surrounded as they are on all sides, in this gay and 
opulent city, with temptations to idle dissipation or 
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them are, from the salutary restraint imposed by the 
sanctity of the parental home, and deprived of its 
resources of domestic fireside pleasures, they have 
discovered in these halls amusements, ever new and 
fascinating, innocent and intellectual. Here they 
have met associates and foimd friends eager in the 
same pure enjoyments. Here they have been led 
from harmless entertainment to useful reading, and 
thence onward to the most noble and invigorating 
exercises of the mind in the study and contemplation 
of physical and moral truth. 

But the course of lectures which has been arranged 
for this winter, forms a new epoch in the progress of 
this association. It is not merely that fresh and 
valuable sources of information will now be opened. 
That is much. But I cannot but regard the number, 
the talent, and the well-earned reputation of those 
public-spirited citizens who have volunteered to deliver 
the several courses, as giving a most liattering testi- 
mony to the value of this institution. It is a proof of 
the deep public interest taken in the character and 
welfare of our commercial youth, whilst at the same 
time it must furnish to them motives of kindling 
excitement in the pursuit of all that can exalt and 
dignify the character of an American merchant. 

These gentlemen, severally and honourably distin- 
guished in the law, science, fine arts, literature, politics, 
and public eloquence of the country, divided in many 
points of opinion, but uniting in a generous zeal for 
the public good, have, amidst the pressure of private 
avocations, found or made time to devote a portion of 
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^^ir talents and acquirements to the instruction and 
amusement of those whom I now address. It will not 
be invidious to distinguish amongst them two venerable 
and patriotic men, one of whom, for years, administered 
with masterly ability our national finances, or was 
engaged in the negotiation of treaties involving our 
dearest interests ; * whilst the other presided, for 
nearly as long a period, in the highest courts of com- 
mon law and of equity in this rich and populous state, 
with a reputation that cannot be increased by any 
praise of mine.f Such are the men who now delight 
to unfold to the young inquirer the elements of those 
sciences on which their own &me was founded. This 
is an example worthy of republican antiquity, honour- 
able to our state of society, and especially honourable 
to you, for whom the labour was undertaken. Let it 
be also to us and to you an animating example of 
unceasing and unflagging devotion to the common 
good, and the welfare of others. 

I cannot but feel it as a high compliment to have 
been invited to deliver an introductory lecture to such 
a course of instruction, and for this I tender my most 
grateful acknowledgments. 

The lectures intended to be delivered here, though 
by men intimately and extensively conversant with 
the subjects they have selected, must yet, fi-om the 
narrow compass to which they must be confined, be 



This opinion, so agreeable to the pride of learning, 
has been re-echoed by thousands with whom no poet 
would be an authority on any other question, until it 
has almost become an adage. Like all remarks of 
acute observers, and like all maxims obtaining any 
currency, this too has its share of truth ; had it not so, 
it would never have been received as true. But it is 
true only of the smatterer in every thing ; it is true 
only of him who has never disciplined himself to any 
regular pursuit whatever; of him whose superficial 
acquirements are not the recreations of an active and 
useful life, nor the decorations of a mind exercised 
in other and solid avocations. 

Of the vague knowledge of such a man, pride and 
conceit may well be the result, but they are much 
more frequently its cause. All human knowledge, 
however learned arrogance may strive to disguise it, 
is but little. This then is truly but a question of 
more or less. The profoundest scholar— the man of 
the rarest and loftiest science, who loses sight of this 
truth and forgets the immensity of the Unknown, in 
gazing fondly upon his own little treasure of fancied 
science, may be as truly intoxicated by such com- 
paratively shaUow draughts, as the most superficial 
sciolist, whom he scorns. And thb intoxication, too, 
if we can trust to frequent observation, is &r more 
likely to befall the professed, but trifling scholar, than 
the accurate man of business, who seeks in books a 
refreshment from toil, or who flies to science to satisfy 
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same proportion the processes of study nece. ry to 
acquire them have been abridged and simplified. 

An eloquent French mathematician, in a frequently 
quoted pass^e,* has admirably illustrated this truth 
by the history of mathematics, from the elementary 
propositions of geometry, treasured up by the Egyptian 
priesthood, down to the conclusions that have limited 
the last inquiries of the modem calculus. He has 
shown throughout the whole, how every discovery of 
genius has been accompanied or foUowed by a simpli~ 
lication of science, making these discoveries level to 
the comprehension of aU. 

Thus it is, tfi apply this truth to our own case, that 
the leisure hours of the modem merchant, should he 
give that direction to hb studies, will soon place him 
far beyond the mathematical attainments of the most 
skilM of the doctors or professors of Padua or Paris, 
two centuries ago. That acquaintance with the 
branches of mathematics, entering into the ^miliar 
uses of life, such as to the mathematician of our own 
day may well seem a "httle learning," indeed, was 
but two or three generations ago the proudest boast 
of those who had drunk longest and deepest at the 
head springs and fountains of the severer sciences. 
Now, surely, the knowledge so valuable then, can 
have lost nothing of its real value in use by losing 
much of its rarity, and becoming more easy of access. 
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please and soothe old age. They adorn proeperlfy, 
they afford a refuge and consolation in adversity. 
They delight at home, they are iiseM abroad. They 
are with us and about us, by day and by night, on 
the road and in the fields." 

Such was the ardent eulogy which the most accom- 
plished man of antiquity poured forth on his favourite 
studies in one of the most magnificent efiusions of his 
genius. It was doubtless just ; and yet the amount of 
useful acquirement and elegant accomplishment — 
deserving, as it did, all his toils and all his praise — 
that this great man could attain, not only by diligent 
study, but by travel extensive as the then known 
world, and by wealth and power, devoted to the 
collection of books and works of art — all this was far 
inferior to that within the reach of any one who now 
listens to me. 

This assertion may seem absurd. Its apparent 
extravagance may provoke a smile, yet the slightest 
analysis will convince us of its substantial truth. The 
orator, philosopher, and statesman, of the Boman 
republic's last age, had studied under the first teachers 
of Athens, then still ^' the mother of arts and school of 
sages,'' all that the times knew of physical philosophy. 
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for a wise man to form any definite ujjiniou uu n,^ ^ 
of nature. He turned away from the study of (1,^ 
material world dissatisfied, declaring, with Socrates 
that such inquiries were rather curious than profitable. 
Let us now look upon our own limes and country^ 
and mark what are the opportunities of knowledge 
afforded to those who can employ the hours not 
engrossed by real business, in attending the lecturivj 
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atmosphere, or resolving the globe into its constituent 
elements ; and now descending with patient industry 
to the aid of the dyer at his vat, or the metallist at his 
furnace ; or to throw the friendly light of her safety- 
lamp over the perilous path of the miner in the dark 
bowels of the earth. 

Now then, let me ask, is such knowledge, be it 
general, be it comparatively superficial— can such 
knowledge be worthless ? Had antiquity obtained a 
prophetic glimpse of that science now laid open to 
your inquiries, it would have been 

"The prophet's prayer, the glad diviner's theme, 
The old man's vision, and the young man's dream.** 

Must not such knowledge give new interest to all that 
we see about us? Must it not fill the soul with 
kindling and ennobling thoughts ? Must it not give 
juster conceptions of the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator, of the powers, the duties, and the 
destinies of man ? 

If from natural and chemical we turn to moral 
philosophy, the same parallel holds good. In that 
most favourite study of Cicero's, the science of mind 
and morals, how feeble is the light that glimmered 
amidst the darkness of ancient discussions and systems; 
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Holland, England and America — ^mnch the greater 
part of it, bearing the test of Cicero's own definition 
of rational and equitable law, being alike good law at 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, and New York. Classical 
latinitj does not even contain a name for the contract 
of insurance. Commerce, the Komans left to be 
carried on by the slaves or freed men of their patrician 
senators; and navigation was pursued only with a 
view to war and conquest. But in our law of 
insurance, in that of shipping, and of exchange and 
negotiable paper, those sound and clear principles of 
reason and natural equity which the old Roman law 
always asserted in theory, are applied to the most 
ingenious inventions of modern times, for giving cir- 
culation to capital, and facility and safety to commerce. 

I know not, then, why you may not with equal, and 
more than equal justice, apply to your own studies 
the eulogy of the eloquent ancient upon his. These 
our studies, may you say, snatched as they are amidst 
the calls of business, and in hours given by others to 
indolence or vice, "will nourish and strengthen the 
youthful mind, and soothe and gladden old age ; they 
will adorn prosperity, and furnish a refuge and con- 
solation in adversity." 

The present state of society, thus abounding in the 
means of instruction, has one marked point of contrast 
to that of former ages ; and it is one which it is the 
evident tendency of some of the most important 
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humility, so finely called by Burke, "the deep and 

broad foundation of every virtue." 

In addition to these considerations of the benefits of 
an acquaintance with science to man, in his personal 
and individual interests alone, there are others, touch- 
ing the common interests of society. In proportion as 
knowledge is widely diiFused, morals are secured and 
liberty protected. K there is any circumstance 
wherein the present age bears an advantageous com- 
parison with preceding times, such as to authorize a 
rational and confident expectation of the extension 
and permanence of free institutions, it is to be found 
here. Probably France and England a century ago 
contained as many men profoimdly skilled in their 
several departments of science, learning, and art, as 
they now do ; but how different was the state of the 
general mass. 

It was, I believe, Steele who, in describing the 
learned lawyer of his day, makes his whole conversation 
begin and end with the great case of Grimbibber. 
This was, of course, a caricature, but stiU from the 
hand of such a master it was probably a likeness, 
though broad and distorted. But it was also in some 
degree the portrait of every other class. Civilization 
had then divided society into its several occupations, 
but general information had not yet corrected the 
narrowness accompanying that division. The man of 
letters was then a mere man of the closet, or else a 
mere author abo"t. town, the dependant of the great 
and of the th© s; and, in either case, equally 
ignorant of the bstantial business of the world. 
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to a peaceftil and stable repubKc. This gU • 
possession of regulated liberty it is for us to pygj, ^' 
by the same means that enabled our Others to a 1»* ^^ 
it. The member of an ignorant commtmity must h J^ 
his liberties and his property by a precarious ten 
It is only in an enlightened republic that the peo 1 
know all their rights, and feel all their duties. Above 
all, it is there only that the rage of faction, which in 
ignorant democracies has always broken out intiK 
bloodshed and violent revolution, is mitigated inta ^ 
fair contests of parties, who strive for victory VKk ^ 
the press and at the polls, according to ^^V ^ 
prescribed by the constitution and Um h^ ^^ 
country. « ^^ 
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may have the assistance of a long-continiied and a 
broad experience, and of the reasoning of good and 
wise men, so that he who presumes to decide upon 
any of them from his own first impresdons, without 
consulting those aids, is in his way but a rash theorist. 
On all these subjects, quackery, under the disguise of 
plain common sense, self-interest masked as philan- 
thropy or public spirit, are constantly at work. All 
these questions require in such a govemment as ours 
a large and intelligent public, some of them prepared 
to reason and investigate for themselves, and many 
well fitted to comprehend and judge. 

Considerations of the same nature give a similar 
value to the general cultivation of literature and of 
taste in the arts. Most powerful is the sway exercised 
by those mighty agents over the morals of the 
community. 

Theirs is the potent mastery 

O'er the mind's sea in calm and storm, 
O'er the heart's sunshine and its showers, 

O'er Passion's moments, bright and warm, 
O'er Reason's dark, cold hours.* 

Whether or no you choose to belong to it, they will 
form a public for themselves, and they will influence 
and govern it. Of that pubHc, your friends and 
neighbours, your wives, and sisters, and children, will 
be a part. 

This influence is everywhere. It pervades the 
myriads of books which the prolific press pours forth, 
the daily she*** the light periodical, the popular 

* Halleck. 
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exhibition, the ornaments of our houses, the convena- 
lion of our firesides. 

The author or artist who has the power of pleasing, 
has committed to his charge a vast control over the 
tastes, feelings, and sentiments of all within his reach. 
But he is himself re-acted upon by those whom he 
influences. He that hopes to please must accommodate 
his talent to the tastes and habits of those whom he 
addresses. " Unhappy Dryden," said the great ethical 
poet of England, with a touching brevity, as he 
mourned over the fatal prostitution of his master^s 
genius, dragged down from the pure elevation whither 
his nature gave him to soar, and forced to grovel in 
the filth his patrons loved. In the words of another 
man of genius, * kindred to his own, but of happier 
fortune and imspotted fame, lamenting over the failure 
of that poem of epic chivalry which Dryden had 
planned, in the hope of raising a monument worthy of 
his own fame and that of his country,— 

" Dryden, in immortal strain. 

Had raised the Table Bonnd again, 

Bat that a ribald king and court 

Bade him toil on to make them sport ; 

Demanded for their niggard pay, 

Fit for their sonls, a looser lay, 

Licentious satire, song and play : 
The world defrauded of the high design. 
Profaned the God-given strength, and marred the lottv 1' *> 
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of my country did I omit one other, and not the least 
happy of its effects. 

I will not meddle with the controversy on the 
existence or the causes of peculiar original genius — 
the inquiry whence it comes, that certain individuals 
are specially fitted for excellence in certam walks of 
speculation or of art. It is enough that this difference 
i t among men does exist There are minds whose best 

powers seem to slumber xmtil the excitement of some 
occupation or study congenial to their faculties, rouses 
them into gigantic vigour. Now, the acquisition of 
varied, though it be not profound knowledge, is 
precisely the most efficient mode of presenting to 
every ardent and stirring mind the subject best fitted 
to its powers and tastes. Then it is that natural talent 
feels it strength. The attention is roused, the curiosity 
vividly excited, the faculties sharpened. The duties 
of life need not be neglected, for that would be 
unworthy of a mind capable of such energies. It 
tries its strength in solitude and sHenoe ; but society, 
perhaps the civilized world, at last gathers the fruits 
of those solitary efforts. 

Such were the studies and experiments of Benjamin 
Franklin. I need not dilate on his character, or the 
incidents of his life, for they are doubtless fiimiliar to 
you. His tmrivalled sagacity and common sense must 
have given the printer of Philadelphia wealth and 
distinction any where. The revolution, calling out as 
it did the whole talent of the nation, woidd have made 
him a legislator and a statesman. But it was his 
taste for general knowledge, and love of scientific 
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information, turning his mind to observation and 
experiment upon nature, that made him the discoverer 
of the laws of heat and of the principle of electricity. 
This added dignity and influence to his character and 
opinions in his own time, whilst in the present day, 
the patriot whom we honour as one of the founders 
of our independence and our constitution, is revered 
by every other civilized people as the sage who has 
given to their dwellings protection against the light- 
ning of heaven, and comfort amidst the blasts of 
wmter. 

In the same manner it has happened within our 
own times, that some of the most splendid works of 
literary genius, and the most admirable discoveries of 
scientific investigation, have been produced by the 
leisure studies of men engaged in commercial business 
or professional labour. There is scarce a single science 
among those to be explained to you by the eminent 
lecturers who are to succeed me, that will not furnish 
some striking example of this fact. Look, for instance, 
at chemistry. Sixty years ago it was a compound of 
wild hypotheses and insulated facts, or unexplained 
processes. The common consent of the scientific world 
ascribes its elevation to the rank of a science to 
Priestley. He was, by profession and preference, 
throughout life a teacher of religion and of learning, 
and an unwearied and prolific theological and meta- 
physical author. He was not — ^at least in my judg- 
ment, for it may be that in this respect I wrong his 
memory — ^he was not possessed of any remarkable 
force as a moral reasoner ; nor had he, I think, that 
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rare power of steady, long-continued, unbroken atten- 
tion which fixes the whole mind coutinuallj' upon its 
chosen subject, until the verf foundations of the 
inquiry are laid bare ; but he bad, to an uncommon 
degree, that liberal cnriosity, that thirst for informa- 
tion to which no knowledge appears indifferent. To 
this were united incessant activity of thought and 
Angular sagacity, minuteness and clearness of obser- 
vation. An accidental circumstance of hia life, bis 
residing in the neigbbourbood of a great brewery, by 
casually calling bb attention to the peculiar appear- 
ances attending tbe extinction of lighted chips in the 
gas floating over fermented bquor, directed his ctui- 
osity to tbe examination and analysis of tbe several 
gases, and tbe curious results of bis first experimenlfi 
led to others, which in his hands soon became tbe 
science of Pneumatic Chemistry. 

To chemistry he devoted his leisure time reserved 
from the fiutbfiil discharge of numerous other duties 
— and that time only. No man could be more patient, 
more industrious, or more ingenious in inventing and 
applying those experiments so happily termed ^y 
Bacon " tbe judicious interrogation of nature." Hia 
interrogations followed each other with restless rapidity, 
and nature replied by the revelations of mystery after 

Thus did Priestley win for himself the proud title 
of tbe &ther of modem chemistry. This science baa 
Mnoe been wonderfully ai^;mented in its power over 
nature, as well as improved in the philosophical 
accuracy of its arrangement and nomenclature ; bat 
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the brilliant discoveries and labours of subsequent 
chemists, from Lavoisier to Davy, who have devoted 
their whole lives to this study, so far from ecHpsing the 
glories of Priestley's leisure, may in fact be considered 
as being but their development and ^consequences. 

Turning from the material to the moral sciences, 
we may observe a precisely similar instance in the 
history of political economy. 

It is with the reverence due to an intellect, of which 
I can never enough admire the penetration, the order, 
the comprehensiveness, and the strength — with the 
gratitude due to one whom I view as a public bene- 
factor, and to whom I feel deeply indebted for the 
discipline and improvement of my own mind, that I 
pronounce the name of David Ricardo. He was, as 
many of my hearers know, a London banker, and 
acquired in that business a most ample fortune. He 
was also many years a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, where he was very prominent and efficient on 
all subjects of fbance and currency. Yet amidst the 
daily pressure of such employments, he was able to 
concentrate his mind to one favourite investigation, 
that of the principles of political economy. The 
French and Italian economists had been fertile in 
ingenious theories, which, though they had not the 
merit of truth, had the utility of affording a con- 
venient basis for inquiry. Sir James Stewart had 
collected many facts, and explained some of them. 
Galliani, Turgot, and, above all, Adam Smith, had 
gone further. They had arranged and analyzed, and 
given to political economy the method and clearness, 
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but neither the precmon dot the certainty of a 
science. What the statesmea and philosophers of 
Europe had &iled to achieve, whether in the learned 
ease of universities, or aided by the experience of the 
bureau, nas ejected by the English banker in hours 
borrowed irom the turmoil of the exchange and the 
stock-market 

He it was, who, when the govemmenta, the capital- 
ists, and the talent of Great Britain, during the sus- 
pension of specie paymenla, after deceiving themselves, 
had combined to delude the people on the depreda- 
tion of ba&k paper, dissipated that ddusion, by the 
clear evidence of reason and fact, proved the mischief 
it was producing, and pointed out the remedy. His 
other and more elaborate writings, on the funda- 
mental principles of pohtical economy, are lull of the 
most orig^al and the severest reasoning, but always 
leading to the most practical conclusions. Possessing, 
in a most eminent d^ree, the talent of philosophical 
abstraction and generalization, bis sagacity detected, 
and his rigorous analysis demonstrated the prindples 
which pervade the laws of value and exchange ; and 
he pursued these principles to their ultimate results 
with a close but bold lo^c, that, from the apparent 
contradiction of many of its inferences to particular 
fytita, or the experience of life, sometimes bore to the 
careless or prejudiced reasoner the air of paradox or 
palpable error. This mental peculiarity, which might 
have bees expected in a solitary and studious man of 
philosophical genius like Newton or Locke, was the 
more mngular and striking in a man habitually and 
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daily conyersant with those practical details, the 
scientific theory of which he investigated and ex- 
pounded. But when those general laws and principles, 
thus obscure or startling in their abstract and naked 
enunciation, are correctly applied to the actual afiairs 
of life, and their mutual combination and limitation 
with, and of each other are traced out, then their 
truth, their beauty, and their application become 
evident, and we see and acknowledge in Ricardo the 
true union of the sagacious man of business and the 
profound philosopher. His masterly analysis of the 
manner in which labour governs the exchangeable 
value of the products of human industry, his dis- 
covery of the ruling principle of the laws regulating 
the rates of profit and interest, his development of the 
true doctrine of agricultural rent, and his application 
of the whole to the theory of the operation of taxes, 
appear to me to be the most admirable intellectual 
exploits of the present age. They have formed a new 
era in the science of enlightened political administra- 
tion ; and unless my admiration of his genius deceive 
me, Ricardo is destined to be the guide and instructor 
of future statesmen, and the legislator of all well 
governed nations. 

I have trespassed too long upon your patience, but 
I cannot refirain from adding to these memorable 
examples in the two most modem of the science, 
another of eminence in literatiu'e, gained under similar 
circumstances. It is one that, whilst it illustrates my 
argument, affords me a most fitting occasion to pay a 
passing tribute to the memory of a venerable friend, 
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the late William Roscoe of Liverpool. He has long 
ago received the richest offerings of American eulogy. 
The praise which Washington Irving * has bestowed 
upon him, as a scholar and a gentleman, must be 
familiar to most of you. With his accustomed graceful 
and polished eloquence of style, he has painted Roscoe 
as having almost created his own mind, springing up 
and forcing its way through a thousand obstacles ; as 
self-prompted, self-sustained, and almost self-educated; 
conquering eveiy obstacle, and making his own road 
to £une and fortune, and, after becoming one of the 
ornaments of the nation, turning the whole force of 
his talents and influence to advance and embellish his 
native town. He has pointed out " his private life as 
peculiarly worthy the attention of the citizens of our 
yoimg and busy country, where literature and the 
elegant arts must grow up side by side with the coarse 
plants of daily necessity, and must depend for their 
culture, not on the exclusive devotion of time or 
wealth, but on hours and seasons snatched from the 
pursuits of worldly interests by intelligent and public- 
spirited individuals." He has alluded to the dignity 
with which Roscoe sustained the reverses of fortime in 
his old age, and the solace he then found in the 
company of those much-loved associates, whom his 
muse has hailed as the '^ teachers of wisdom, chiefs of 
elder art." 

To the justice or the beauty of Irving's eulogy in 
these regards, I could add nothing; but it was my 

• Sketch Book. 
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own good fortune to have viewed Boscoe under yet 
another aspect. 

The circumstance of my having, as a member of 
the legislature of this state, been officially engaged 
upon the improvement of the penitentiary system, 
which subject had attracted much of Mr. Roscoe's 
attention, led to the renewal of a slight personal 
acquaintance that I had formed with him several years 
before, and to a correspondence that lasted till his 
death. I can bear testimony to the philanthropic zeal 
with which he entered into the examination of that 
and of every question of improvement on this side of 
the Atlantic — ^to the warm interest he took in every 
thing that concerned the cause of civil or religious 
liberty, of education, or of humanity ; to his zeal, his 
courage, and his unwearied efforts in promoting the 
success of all of them. 

Roscoe's reputation, as a scholar and an author, was 
principally gained by his familiarity with the beautiful 
language, the elegant literature, and the fine arts of 
Italy, and by his excellent historical works, by which 
he placed those hitherto inaccessible branches of 
knowledge within the reach of the mere English 
reader. Now I know of no finer example of the com- 
bination of the beautiful with the useful, and of the 
manner in which the one may be made not only to har- 
monize with but to aid the other, than that in which 
Roscoe applied the reputation and influence won, and 
the literary talent cultivated by studies such as these, 
to all the best and most practical uses of society, and 
among them, to the improvement of the coarsest, an d. 
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the view of a fastidious mind, the most revoltiDg 
rts of the machinery of social goTernment, to the 
tistica office, the police of prisons, and the preven- 
a and punishment of crime. 

Elis memory has yet other and special claims upon 
who are here assembled. 

As teaching by his own example and by his writings 
I Taltte of a union of commerce with intellectual 
rsoits, — as showing, by hb life, how they may be 
de to harmonize, and to benefit each other, as the 
inder of the Athenfeum of Liverpool, upon which 
3 and Bimilur establishmeata in America were 
delled, — we may justly regard him as one of the 
leis of this bistitutioo. Such, I am sure, would 
'e been his own feeling towards it ; he would have 
ed over the advantages that It now afibrds to the 
ith of New York with a truly paternal fondness. 
3e died daring the last summer, at the venerable 
I of eighty years, retaining, to the very last, his 
ivity of mind, his love of letters, and his zeal for 
service of mankind. His death was mourned by 
intelligent and the good of Great Britiun, as a 
tilic loss, tt is fitting that we, too, should do him 
lOur. I have therefore thought that this place, and 
'. occasion of opening a course of varied instmction 
ore a commercial audience of New York, demanded 
I public tribute to the talents and worth of 
LLIAM KoacoE. 
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Gentlemen, — ^I ought, perhaps, to apologize to you 
for addresjsing you on this occasion from a written 
paper. I know that to do so is not altogether in 
consonance with the habits of our countrymen when 
assembled on public occasions, and I should certainly 
not claim such an indulgence on this, if I had no 
better reason to assign than a mere want of the readi- 
ness and fluency of a practised speaker. But I 
consider this an important occasion; and as I have 
thought long and with deep interest on, the advantages, 
of a public and national description, which may be 
expected from institutions of this nature, as well as 
the evils to which they may become obnoxious if not 
conducted on proper principles, and with a view to 
the general result, I am veiy desirous that what I 
have to say should not lose the force I wish it to 
carry, by coming before you mixed up with my own 
imperfections as a speaker; — and I should be very 
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sorry that the real interest of those topics on which I 
mean to beg your attention, should be frittered away 
in unmeaning or hyperbolical expressions, which, in 
the excitement of the moment, I might have the bad 
taste to think very eloquent, but which would really 
have no other effect than to distract attention from 
the plain common sense of the matter. 

I will tell you, Grentlemen, in the first place, why I 
think this occasion so important. We are assembled 
here in performance of our part of a process which is 
going on at present more slowly than might be wished, 
but which is at length fairly entered upon, and must 
advance with more rapidity as example sanctions and 
persuasion urges it ; and will, I trust, in a very few 
years, be in active progress in every town, village, and 
parish in the kingdom — a process on which it is no 
exaggeration to say, that the future destinies of this 
empire will very mainly depend — ^because on it 
depends, by a natural and indissoluble link, our 
capacity as a nation for a high degree of civil liberty. 
The process I mean is the active endeavour, on the 
part of every one who can lend a hand to it, to improve 
the standard of moral and intellectual culture in the 
mass of the people. 

I am not going. Gentlemen, to read you a political 
lecture — ^far less to meddle with the topic of party 
politics, which my soul abhors ; but I think it must 
be clear to every one, that in giving, as has been 
recently done, to the popular part of our constitution, 
a more extended and intimate contact with the people 
at large, a step has been taken, which when tried by 
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the event — whether it shall have proved a step in 
advance towards a higher and purer form of civil 
liberty, or in a retrograde sense towards license and 
its necessary consequence, arbitrary power— will take 
its character in the alternative from the degree in 
which that element shall be found to prevail — {thatj 
the most important of all political elements)— which I 
have called the capadh/ of a nation far liberty^ and 
this capacity in all ages and nations I consider to be 
directly measured by the extent to which moral and 
intellectual culture are diffused among all ranks and 
conditions of men. — ^And why ? Because these — ^which 
in their ultimate meaning reduce themselves to bene- 
volence and wisdom, acquired, as &r as they can be 
acquired, by a free access to the best sources of 
instruction, — ^these, I say, are the only principles of 
self-government, which can replace effectually, by 
their intimate presence in the bosom of each indivi- 
dual, a lightened coercion of the governing power 
from without; and the only ones which can afford 
any rational assurance that a system of legislation 
founded openly and avowedly on public opinion shall 
turn out a prudent, or even a safe one. Indeed I 
might go ^ther, and assume it as a principle which, 
were it necessary, could be supported by many 
instances, ancient and modem — that the capacity for 
liberty, thus defined and measured, must for ever, 
and of necessity, as human society is constituted, 
command sooner or later that degree of freedom which 
13 commensurate with it — ^that more, attempted to be 
prematurely forced upon it, is sure to degenerate into 

D 
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license and call back the chain ; while less cannot 
possibly be permanently withheld by any combina> 
tion of the governing powers. Regarding, then, as 
every reasonable man must do, a high and enlarged 
degree of rational liberty as the first of temporal bless- 
ings, it cannot be a matter of small interest to witness 
the establishment among us of institutions which have 
either for their avowed object, or for their direct, 
though perhaps not immediately intended — ^perhaps 
not in all cases perceived — ^tendency, to foster and 
encourage the only means by which it can be per- 
manently and beneficially secured. 

I shall therefore, I hope, be excused, if I take 
advantage of the honour you have done me by placing 
me in this chair, to offer a few observations on the 
more immediate objects which it is desirable we should 
aim at ; so that, in pursuance of individual and local 
advantages, we may not lose sight of the general end, 
but rather endeavour to accommodate our future 
proceedings to the furtherance of that end, even 
though it should involve the surrender of some slight 
superfluity on our own parts, some resignation of what 
may be considered mere literary luxuries, as a 
sacrifice to public utility. 

I may take it for granted, I think, when I look 
upon the circle around me, that in forming this 
institution we have all of us a higher end in view than 
the mere amusement of the passing hour. We are 
desirous to have at our disposal a fund of instruction, 
by drawing from which as from a formtain, we may 
enlarge our knowledge, improve our taste, correct our 
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judgment, and confirm our principles ; and I will not 
pay my hearers so ill a compliment, or rather I will not 
lay on them so unmerited a reproach, as not to assume 
that this is the principal immediate object in view with 
us all. Now it must be borne in mind, and I cannot 
impress it too strongly on your attention, that this 
principal object must always, and especially in the 
beginning while our funds are hmited, be in a certain 
degree at variance with a subordinate, but still very 
agreeable, and by no means useless, part of our system 
— I mean the Periodical department — that of the 
Journals and Magazines and floating literature of the 
day. And I say this without any intention of depre- 
ciating either the entertainment or excitement of that 
sort of reading, or any real utility which may justly 
be ascribed to it — or its special utility to us, in its 
power of inducing some to give us their support who 
otherwise might not feel disposed to do so ; but simply 
to caution you, thus early in our existence, against 
any future tendency to give an undue extension to 
this department, so as to divert any large part of the 
bulk of our resources from their higher and far more 
useful destination, the increase of our Ubrary by the 
annual addition of sterling and standard works, such 
as form the main body of our literature and science — 
such as have outlived ephemeral applause and risen 
above cotemporary neglect — and will continue to 
represent to all ages the intellectual greatness of the 
country which produced them. * 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that I have 
heard it resolved, this evening, to throw open the 
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library to a class of subscribers, at a lower rate than 
that which confers the privilege of access to the news- 
papers and periodical works. This is entirely as it 
should be. Such reading is a luxury and an indulgence, 
and should be paid for accordingly; the other is a 
necessary, and should be afforded as cheaply and 
extensively as possible. 

I augur every thing from the approbation the pro- 
posal has met with, but I should be sorry, I confess, 
that we should stop short at that point My own 
impression is, that we should make a still farther step, 
and provide a considerable 'Stock of books for a class 
of subscribers who should subscribe nothing but the 
reading of them — ^books of which we should supply the 
perusal gratis to all who choose to apply for them, 
leaving perhaps some very trifling desposit, to ensure 
their return. I do not mean, of course, that our 
most expensive works, or valuable books of reference, 
shoiild be so lent out, but, on the contrary, that cheap 
editions, or second-hand copies, should be expressly 
set apart for that use. The choice of the works to be 
admitted into this department, too, would call for 
some discrimination. And this brings me to a part 
of my subject on which I must beg your earnest 
attention. 

There is a want too much lost sight of in our 
estimate of the privations of the humbler classes, 
though it is one of the most incessantly craving of all 
our wants, and is actually the impelling power which, 
in the vast majority of cases, urges men into vice and 
crime. It is the want of amusement. It is in vain to 
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declaim against it. Equally with any other principle 
of our nature, it calls for its natural indulgence, and 
cannot be permanently debarred from it, without 
souring the temper and spoiling the character. Lake 
the indulgence of all other appetites, it only requires 
to be kept within due bounds, and turned upon inno- 
cent or beneficial objects, to become a spring of 
happiness ; but gratified to a certain moderate extent 
it must be, in the case of every man, if we desire him 
to be either a useful, active, or contented member of 
society. Now, I would ask, what provision do we 
find for the cheap and innocent and daily amusements 
of the mass of the labouring population of this country? 
What sort of resources have they to call up the 
cheerfulness of their spirits, and chase away the cloud 
from their brow after the fatigue of a day's hard work, 
or the stupefying monotony of some sedentary occu- 
pation? Why, really very little — ^I hardly like to 
assimie the appearance of a wish to rip up grievances 
by sa3dng how little. The pleasant field walk and the 
village green are becoming rarer and rarer every 
year. Music and dancing, (the more's the pity,) have 
become so closely associated with ideas of riot and 
debauchery, among the less cultivated classes, that a 
taste for them for their ovm sakes can hardly be said 
to exist, and, before they can be recommended as 
innocent or safe amusements, a Very great ,change of 
^eas must take place. The beer-shop aAd &e public 
hpuse, it is true, are always open, and always ndl, but 
it is not by those institutions that the cause of iiaoral 
/and intellectual culture is advanced. The truth is, 
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that, under the pressure of a continually condeiisiug 
population, the habits of the city have crept into the 
village — the demands of agriculture have become 
sterner and more imperious, and while hardly a foot 
of ground is left uncultivated and unappropriated, 
there is positively not apace left for many of the 
cheerfol amusements of rural life. Now, since this 
appears to be unavoidable, and as it is physically 
impossible that the amusements of a condensed papula- 
tion Htould continue to be those of a scattered one, it 
behoves us strongly to consider of some substitutes. 
But perhaps it may appear to some almost preposterous 
to enter on the question. Wliy, the very name of a 
taboTirer has something about it with which amuse- 
ment seems out of character. Labour is work, 
amusement is play ; and though it has passed into a 
proverb, that one without the other will make a dull 
boy, we seem to have altogether lost sight of a thing 
equally obvious — that a community of "dull boys" 
in this sense, is only another word for a society of 
ignorant, headlong, and ferocious men, 

I hold it, therefore, to be a matter of very great 
consequence, independent of the kindness of the thing 
— that those who are at their ease in tliis world should 
look about and be at some pains to fWnish available 
means of harmless gratification to the industrious and 
weU-disposed classes, who are worse provided for than 
themselves in every respect, but who, on that very 
account, are prepared to prize more highly every 
1 of true enjoyment, and who really want it 
1. To do so is to hold out a bonus for the withdrawal 
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of a man from mischief in his idle hours — ^it is to 
break that strong tie which binds many a one to evil 
associates and bratal habits — ^the want of something 
better to amuse him — by actually making-his abstinence 
become its own reward. 

Now, of all the amusements which can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily toil, 
or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an 
entertaining book, supposing him to have a taste for 
it, and supposing him to have the book read. It calls 
for no bodily exertion, of which he has had enough, 
or too much. It relieves his home of its dulness and 
sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, is what 
drives him out to the alehouse, to his own ruin and 
his family's. It transports him into a livelier, and 
gayer, and more diversified and interesting scene, and 
while he enjoys himself there he may forget the evils 
of the present moment, fuUy as much as if he were 
ever so drunk, with the great advantage of finding 
himself the next day with his money in his pocket, or 
at least laid out in real necessaries and comforts for 
himself and his family — and without a headache. 
Nay, it accompanies him to his next day's work, and 
if the book he has been reading be any thing above 
the very idlest and lightest, gives him something to 
think of besides the mere mechanical drudgery of his 
every-day occupation — something he can enjoy while 
absent, and look forward with pleasure to return to. 

But supposing him to have been fortimate in the 
choice of his book, and to have aHghted upon one 
really good and of a good class. What a source of 
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domestic enjoyment is laid open ! What a bond ot 
family union ! He may read it aloud, or make his 
wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, or pass it round 
from hand to hand. All have the benefit of it — all 
contribute to the gratification of the rest, and a feeling 
of common interest and pleasure is excited Nothing 
unites people like companionship in intellectual enjoy- 
ment. It does more, it gives them mutual respect, 
and to each among them self-respect — ^that comer-stone 
of all virtue. It furnishes to each the master-key by 
which he may avail himself of his privilege as an 
intellectual being, to 

" Enter the sacred temple of his breast, 
And gaze and wander there a ravished guest ; 
Wander through all the glories of his mind, 
Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find." 

And while thus leading him to look within his own 
bosom for the ultimate sources of his happiness, warns 
him at the same time to be cautious lest he defile and 
desecrate that inward and most glorious of temples. 

I recollect an anecdote told me by a late highly 
respected inhabitant of Windsor as a fact which he 
could personally testify, having occurred in a village 
where he resided several years, and where he actually 
was at the time it took place. The blacksmith of the 
village had got hold of Richardson's novel of " Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded," and used to read it aloud in 
the long summer evenings, seated on his anvil, and 
never failed to have a large and attentive audience. 
It is a pretty long-winded book — ^but their patience 
was Mly a match for the author's prolixity, and they 
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fairly listened to it all. At length, when the happy 
turn of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and 
heroine together, and sets them living long and 
happUy according to the most approved rules — the 
congregation were so delighted as to raise a great 
shout, and procuring the church keys, actually set the 
parish bells ringing. Now let any one say whether 
it is easy to estimate the amount of good done in this 
simple case. Not to speak of the number of hours 
agreeably and innocently spent — ^not to speak of the 
good fellowship and harmony promoted — ^here was a 
whole rustic population feirly won over to the side of 
good — charmed — ^and night after night spell-boimd 
within that magic circle which genius can trace so 
efifectually ; and compelled to bow before that image 
of virtue and purity which (though at a great expense 
of words) no one knew better how to body forth with a 
thousand life-like touches than the author of that work. 
If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
in stead under every variety of circimistances, and be 
a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be 
a taste for reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree as 
superseding or derogating from the higher ofElce and 
surer and stronger panoply of religious principles — 
but as a taste, an instrument and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification* Give a man this taste, and the means 
of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a 
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most perverse selection of books. Yon place him in 
contact,witb the beat society in every period of history 
— with the wisest, the wittiest — with the tenderest, 
, the braveat, and the purest characters that have 
I adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all 
' nations — a cotemporaiy of all ages. The world has 
been created for him. It is hardly possible bnt the 
cbaxacter should take a higher asd belter tone from 
the constant habit of associating in thought with a 
class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the 
average of humanity. It is morally impossible but 
that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization fi-om having constantly before one's 
eyes the way in which the best-bred, and the best- 
informed men have talked and conducted themselves 
in their intercourse with each other. There is a 
gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion in a habit of 
reading well directed, over the whole tenor of a man's 
character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 
because it works insensibly, and because it is really 
the last thing he dreams of. It cannot, in short, be 
better summed up than in the words of the Latin 
 poet — 

" EmoUiC morei, nee liiiit esse reros." 
It civilizes the conduct of men — and suffers them not 
to remain barbarous. 

The reason why I have dwelt so strongly upon the 
point of amusement is this — that it b reaUy the only 
handle, at least the only innocent one, by which we 
can gMn a iwr grasp of the attention of those who 
have grown up in a want of instructioii, and in a 
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carelessness of their own improvement. Those who 
cater for the passions, especially the base or malignant 
ones, find an easy access to the ignorant and idle of 
every rank and station — ^but it is not so with sound 
knowledge or rational instruction. The very act of 
sitting down to read a book is an effort, it is a kind of 
venture — ^at all events, it involves a certain expendi- 
ture of time which we think might be otherwise 
pleasantly employed — and if this be not instantly and 
in the very act repaid with positive pleasure, we may 
rest assured it will not be often repeated — and what 
is worse, every failure tends to originate and confirm a 
distaste. If, then, we would generate a taste for 
reading, we must, as our only chance of success, begin 
by pleasing. And what is more, this must be not 
only the ostensible, but the real object of the works 
we offer. The listlessness and want of sympathy with 
which most of the works written expressly for circula- 
tion among the labouring classes, are read by them, 
if read at all, arises mainly fix)m this — ^that the stor}' 
told, or the lively or friendly style assumed, is mani- 
festly and palpably only a cloak for the instruction 
intended to be conveyed — a sort of gilding of what 
they cannot well help fancying must be a pill, when 
they see so much and such obvious pains taken to 
wrap it up. 

But try it on the other tack. Furnish them liber- 
ally with books not written expressly for them as a 
class — but published for their betters, (as the phrase 
is,) and those the best of their kind. You will soon 
find that they have the same feelings to be interested 
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by the yarieties of fortune and incident — the same 
discernment to perceive the shades of character — ^the 
same relish for striking contrasts between good and evil 
in moral conduct, and the same irresistible propensity 
to take the good side — ^the same perception of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature and art, when dis- 
tinctly placed before them by the touches of a master 
— ^and what is most of all to the present purpose, the 
same desire having once been pleased, to be pleased 
again. In short, you will find that in the higher and 
better class of works of fiction and imagination duly 
circulated, you possess all you require to strike your 
grappling-iron into their souls, and chain them, will- 
ing followers, to the car of advancing civilization. 

When I speak of works of imagination and fiction, 
I would not have it supposed that I would turn loose, 
among the class of readers to whom I am more espe- 
cially referring, a whole circulating library of novels. 
The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the 
most powerfiil engines of civilization ever invented — 
but not the foohsh romances which used to be the 
terror of our maiden aunts ; not the insolent produc- 
tions which the press has lately teemed with, under 
the title of fashionable novels — nor the desperate 
attempts to novelize history, which the herd of Scott's 
imitators have put forth, which have left no epoch 
since the creation untenanted by modem antiques, 
and no character in history unfalsified ; but the novel 
as it has been put forth by Cervantes and Richardson, 
by Goldsmith, by Edgeworth, and Scott. In the 
writings of these, and such as these, we have a stock 
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of works in the highest degree enticing and interest- 
ing, and of the utmost pnrity and morality — ^fiill of 
admirable lessons of conduct, and calculated, in every 
respect, to create and cherish that invaluable habit of 
resorting to books for pleasure. Those who have 
once experienced the enjoyment of such works will 
not easily learn to abstain from reading, and will not 
willingly descend to an inferior grade of intellectual 
privilege — ^they have become prepared for reading of 
a higher order — ^and may be expected to relish the 
finest strains of poetry, and to draw, with advantage, 
from the purest wells of history and philosophy. Nor 
let it be thought ridiculous or overstrained to asso- 
ciate the idea of poetiy, history, or philosophy, with 
the homely garb and penurious fare of the peasant. 
How many a rough hind, on Highland hills, is as 
familiar with the "Paradise Lost," or the works of 
his great national historians, as with his own sheep 
hook. Under what circumstances of penury and 
privation is not a high degree of literary cultivation 
maintained in Iceland itself — 

<* In climes beyond the solar road. 
Where savage foims o'er ice>bnilt mountains roam ; 
The mnse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native's doll abode." 

And what is there in the character or circumstances of 
an Englishman that should place him, as a matter of 
necessity, and for ever, in a lower level of intellectual 
culture than his brother Highlander, or the natives of 
the most inhospitable coimtry inhabited by man? 
At least, there is alv^ays this advantage in aiming at 
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the highest results — ^that the failure is never total, and 
that though the end accomplished may fall far short of 
that proposed, it cannot but reach far in advance of 
the point from which we start. There never was any 
great and permanent good accomplished but by hoping 
for and aiming at something still greater and better.* 
I have taken up a good deal of your time on this 
subject, and could still enlarge upon it, but I will 
content myself with one or two observations in the 
way of caution, in the event of our adopting this or 
any similar project, of placing a certain portion of our 
library at the disposal of gratuitous readers. In the 
first place then, it appears to me quite an indispensable 
feature of such a plan, that no work, in any department 
of reading, should be allowed a place in the portion so 
set apart, which is not of acknowledged and admitted 
excellence : nothing ephemeral — ^nothing trashy — 
nothing, in short, which shall have the slightest 
tendency to lower the high standard of thought and 
feeling which should be held up. The educated and 
cultivated reader may bear a great deal, and throw off i 

* A taste for reading once created, there can be little difficulty 
in directing it to its proper objects. On this point I refer with 
pleasure to some excellent observations in a little work entitled 
" Hints and Cautions on the Pursuit of General Knowledge; being 
the substance of Lectures delivered to Mechanics' Institutions at 
Southampton and Salisbury, by John Bullar." (Longman and 
Co., London, 1833,) pp. 23 et seq. But the first step necessary to 
be taken is to set seriously about arousing the dormant appetite 
by applying the stimulant ; to awaken the torpid intellectual being 
from its state of inaction to a sense of its existence and of its wants. 
The after-task, to gratify them, and while gratifying to enlarge 
and improve them, will prove easy in comparison. 
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what is unworthy of the rest. The illiterate and ' 
ignorant is placed in danger by any thing short of the 
very best. 

The other caution which I would hold out is, that 
an extreme scrupulousness should be exercised, with 
reference to the admission of works on Politics and 
Legislation, into such a department : indeed, I should 
strongly advocate their exclusion from it altogether. 
This is not from any jealousy of the discussion of 
political subjects by all classes of Englishmen, which, 
in the present age, would certainly be a very super- 
fluous feeling ; but simply for this reason, that the 
true and useful object of such an institution is not to 
establish a school of politics, not to propagate opinions 
(which every one who puts a political book into the 
hands of another must inevitably do) — ^but to lay a 
broad foundation, by generally enlarging the informa- 
tion and cultivating the mental powers, to enable 
every man, however hmnble his station, to form his 
own opinion on this and a great many other subjects 
of deep import, (since opinions he must and wiU have,) 
with a generally better chance of forming a right one 
than he has at present. We shall be taking on our- 
selves a deep responsibility, and one for which I may 
conscientiously for my own part say, I am not pre- 
pared, by any step which may tend to interfere, one 
way or the other, with the free formation of public 
opinion on such subjects — nor indeed can I conceive 
a more probable cause of disagreement among ourselves, 
which is of all things the most to be deprecated, than 
the discussions which might arise on this point — the 
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odIj w&y to keep dear of whicli ia to exclude such 
works altogether. 

On tube other hand, I see not the alighteat objection 
to tie admission of a large class of works of this 
nature into that department of onr Ubrary destined 
for the use of pecuniaiy subscribers — alwaj^ reserving 
a strong objection against works of a violent party 
character. Indeed, I can hardly imagine a more 
useM addition to it than an assemblage of the best 
works on political economy, as a sdence, and a subject 
of rational inquiry entirely distinct from pohtics ; a 
subject, it is true, on which much dispute subsists, 
but on which, among all its complication and difficulty, 
a dawn of %ht has begun to appear, and on which it 
is of the higjhest importance that every one calling 
himself an edncatod man, should possess some know- 
ledge, and some habit of exercising a lo^cal discrim- 
ination, were it only to enable him to detect the 
fitUacies which are continually brought forward. 

I might now. Gentlemen, proceed to dilate on the 
advantages generally to the more educated and better 
informed, of these accessions to their education and 
information, which is included in the very notion of a 
large access to a well chosen Ubrary ; but time is short, 
and I am sure they are already appreciated. I shall 
therefore, now, cease to trespass longer on your 
patience, and finish what I have to say, with the 
ancerest wishes for the progress of the institution, and 
its increase in every thing which can add to ttie 
gratification of its members, and the general improve- 
men of the neighbourhood in which it has arisen. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^When I last had the 
honour of addressing the members of the Manches- 
ter Athenseum they were struggling for the existence 
of their institution. It was a critical moment in 
their fortunes. They had incurred a considerable 
debt in its establishment ; the number of its members 
had gradually, and even for some years, considerably 
decreased ; and, in appealing to the sympathies of the 
community, they were, unfortunately, appealing to 
those who were themselves but slowly recovering from 
a period of severe and lengthened suffering. A year 
has elapsed, and the efforts that you thus made to 
extricate yourselves from those dif^oulties may now 
be iairij examined. That considerable debt has been 
liquidated ; the nimiber of your members has been 
trebled— I believe quadrupled ; and I am happy to 
say that your fortunes have rallied while that suffering 
and surrounding community once more meet together 

£ 
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what that institation is that you have struggled to 
uphold, but the existence of which was once endangered. 
I think it is seven or eight years ago that some of 
the leading members of your community, remembering 
perhaps that there was a time when they regretted 
that for them such advantages did not exist, thought 
they would establish in this great city some institution 
that might offer to the youth of Manchester relaxation 
which might elevate, and a distraction which would 
save them from a senseless dissipation. They thought 
that the time had arrived when a duty devolved on 
those who took a leading part in communities that 
they should sympathise with the wants of the rising 
race, and therefore they resolved to establish an 
institution where those advantages that I have referred 
to might be supplied. With these views they resolved, 
in the first instance, that some place should be supplied 
where the youth of Manchester might become perfectly 
acquainted with the passing mind, and passions, and 
feelings, and> intelligence of the age. That idea was 
the foundation of your news-room. They rightly 
understood that the newspaper was the most effective 
arm of the j>ress. It may indeed be considered as 
the in^try of the press. It is not a complete battalia 
— ^you require also ordnance and artillery, a brilliant 
cavalry ; above all, you require the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief, that, without absolutely or actively 
interfering in the fray, surveys all that occurs, and is 
ready at all times to apply itself to the quarter which 
requires counsel; but still you may consider the journal 
as the most efficient arm of the press. With these 
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th^e were sufficient zeal, you might make a colleclion 
of ail those interesting and isolated tracts on commerce 
which at various times during the last century have 
appeared in England, which now with difficulty you 
can refer to, but which would form in a collection a 
peculiar and interesting body of commercial literature, 
and which, by the bye, you cannot find in the national 
repository of this country. You who had thus fur- 
nished the members of this institution with the 
journal which gave them the information and feelings 
of the hour, the library where they might correct the 
hasty opinions which perhaps that passing criticism is 
apt to engender — ^you knew there were many not 
deficient in ability, not deficient in aptness or feeling, 
to whom the very ceremony of reading is irksome, 
and who require to be appealed to by another means 
perhaps at first sight more captivating. Therefore 
you formed a theatre where lectures were given, 
where the experiments of philosophy, the investigations 
of literature, and the prolusions of art, were rendered 
agreeable to the audience by the charms of the himian 
voice. You were not content with having raised an 
institution where the journal, the library, and the 
lecture-room were always prepared to enlighten or to 
amuse — you remembered those wise words of Charles 
v., who said that "the man who knew two languages 
had two souls and two lives," and therefore you 
established classes by which the youth of this city 
might initiate themselves in a knowledge of the modem 
languages. Your plan was comprehensive ; but it was 
not limited even by this fourth division. You knew 
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well that in a free coimtiy, in a country that prides 
itself upon the science and practice of self-government, 
it is the duty — ^at least it is the interest— of all men to 
be able to express themselves in public with perspi- 
cuity, and, if possible, with elegance; therefore you 
established a discussion society, an institution in 
harmony with the political life and the social manners 
of England. Having thus amply provided for the 
formation of the mind of your new and rising com- 
munity, you still remembered (borrowing a happy idea 
from those races of antiquity to whom you owe your 
name) that any education which confined itself to 
sedentary pursuits was essentially imperfect, that the 
body as well as the mind should be cultivated — ^you 
wisely, and in no common and ordinary spirit, es- 
tablished a gymnasium. These are the principal 
characteristics of your institution. There are others 
on which it would be wearisome to dwell ; but I have 
placed before you six principal objects that you had 
desired to attain. Having taken this large and com- 
I prehensive view of the wants of your society, and 

meeting them with a spirit so liberal and large, you 
took the best and wisest step. You knew well the 
effect that architecture produces on the human mind : 
you determined therefore that your establishment 
should be embodied in an edifice that should please 
the imagination and satisfy the taste. You invited 
the most eminent of modem architects. Under the 
roof of a noble elevation you supplied the means for 
pursuing those studies that I have indicated ; and this 
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It is difficult to conceive how a nobler purpose, if 
for a moment we dilate upon it, could have animated 
your intentions. When we remember the class of 
your community for which this institution was par- 
ticularly adapted, — ^when we conceive, difficult as it 
is, surrounded as we now are with luxury and pleasure, 
— ^when we attempt to picture to our imaginations 
what is the position of a youth, perhaps of very tender 
years, sent, as I am informed is very frequently the 
case, from a distant district, to form his fortunes in 
this great metropolis of labour and of science, — when 
we think of that youth, tender in age, with no 
domestic hearth to soothe and stimulate, to counsel or 
control, — ^when we picture him to ourselves after a 
day of inde&,tigable toil, left to his lonely evenings 
and his meagre lodgings without a Mend and without 
a counsellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of 
distraction, and perhaps involved in vice before he is 
conscious of the fatal net that is surrounding him — 
what a contrast to his position does it offer when we 
picture him to ourselves with a feeling of self-con- 
fidence, which supports and sustaios him after his day 
of toil, entering a great establishment where every 
thiag that can satisfy curiosity, that can form taste, 
that can elevate the soul of man and lead to noble 
thoughts and honourable intentions, surrounds him I 
When we think of the convenience and the comfort, 
the loudness and the sympathy which, with a due 
decorum of manners, he is sure to command, — ^this 
youth, who but a few hours before was a stranger — 
viewing an institution like the present only in this 
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limited aspect, one must regard it as a great harbour 
of inteflectual refuge and social propriety. 

If my description of what this institution offers to 
us, if my view of what it in some degree supplies, be 
just, what, I must inquire, is the reason that an 
institution, the prosperity of which now cannot be 
doubted, but so brief a time ago could have been 
apparently in the last stage of its fortunes ? It is not 
an agreeable task — I fear it may be considered by 
some an invidious one — ^if I, who am a stranger 
among you, should attempt to play the critic upon 
your conduct ; but I feel confidence in your indulgence. 
I remember the kindness which has placed me in this 
honourable position, and therefore I shall venture to 
express to you the two reasons to which I think the 
dangerous state of our position must &irly be ascribed. 
I would say, in the first place, without imputing the 
shghtest fault to the originators of this institution, 
wishing to be most distinctly understood as not only 
not imputing any fault to them, but most decidedly 
being of opinion that the fault does not lie at their 
door ; still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that, in 
the origin of this institution, by circumstances not 
foreseen, and which certainly were not intended, a 
party, a limited, and a sectarian feeling, in some degree 
pervaded its management. I confess, myself, that it 
appears to me that it would have been a marvel had 
it been otherwise. When we remember the great 
changes that had then but very recently occurred in 
this country — when we recall to our mind not only 
the great changes that had occurred, but the still 
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greater that were menaced and discussed — when we 
remember what an influence Is created when local 
jealousy blends with political passion — ^it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine, because there are none of us present 
but in their sphere must have felt its influence— it is 
not wonderful that men of diflerent political opinions 
should look with extreme jealousy upon each other. 
A combination of peculiar circumstances that created 
a balanced state of parties in those places where the 
struggle for dominion and power takes place, very 
much assisted this feeling; and that such a feeling 
existed throughout all England in a degree more 
intense and more virulent than has ever been equalled 
in the histoiy of this coimtry, I think no man will 
deny, and all must deplore. For my own part, I 
really believe that, had that party and sectarian feeling 
proceeded in the same ratio of virulence it has done 
for the last twelve or fourteen years, it must have 
exercised a barbarising influence upon public sen- 
timents and public manners. There are some amongst 
us now, I know, who believe that the period has 
arrived when a great eflbrt must be made to emancipate 
this coimtry from the degrading thraldom of &ction — 
to terminate, if possible, that extreme, that sectarian, 
and limited view, in which all human conduct is 
examined, observed, and criticised — to put an end to 
that exdusiveness, which, in its peculiar sphere, is 
equally deleterious as that aristocratical exdusiveness 
of manners which has produced so much evil ; and, as 
&r as I can form an opinion, these views have met 
with sympathy from every part of the country. I 
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look upon it that to-night — ^I hope I am not mistaken 
— we are met to consummate and to celebrate the 
emancipation of this city, at least as far as the 
AthenaBum extends, from the influence of these feelings. 
I hope that our minds and our hearts are alike open 
to the true character of this institution, to the 
necessities which have created it, to the benefits to 
which it leads ; and happy I shall be, and all, I am 
sure, who are assisting me this evening, if it prove 
that our efforts, however humble, may have assisted 
in so delightful and so desirable a consummation. 

Now, that is one of the reasons, and one of the 
principal reasons, why I believe a blight seemed to 
have fallen over our fortunes. I think at the same 
time that there is another cause that has exercised an 
injurious effect upon the position, imtil recently, of 
this institution. I think that a limited view of its real 
character has been taken even by those who were 
inclined to view it in a spirit of extreme friendliness. 
It has been looked upon in the light of a luxury, and 
not of a necessity — ^as a means of enjoyment in the 
hour of prosperity from which we ought to be debarred 
when the adverse moment has arrived ; so that, when 
trade was prospering, when all was sunshiny, a man 
might condescend to occupy his spare hours in some- 
thing else than in a melancholy brooding over the 
state of the country — that, when returns were rapid 
and profits ready, one might deign to cultivate one's 
faculties, and become acquainted with what the mind 
of Europe was conceiving or executing; but these 
were delights to be reserved only for those chosen 
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hours. Now that, I am bound frankly to say, is not 
the view which I take of this question — ^not the idea 
which I have formed of the real character of the 
Manchester Athenaeum. I look upon it as part of that 
great educational movement which is the noble and 
ennobling characteristic of the age in which we live. 
Viewing it in that light, I cannot consent myself that 
it should be supported by fits and starts. The impulse 
which has given us that movement in modem times is 
one that may be traced to an age that may now be 
considered comparatively remote, though the swell of 
the waters has but recently approached our own shore. 
Heretofore society was established necessarily on a 
very different principle to that which is now its basis. 
As civilization has gradually progressed, it has equalised 
the physical qualities of man. Instead of the strong 
arm it is the strong head that is now the moving prin- 
. ciple of society. You have disenthroned Force, and 
placed on her high seat Intelligence ; and the necessary 
consequence of this great revolution is, that it has 
become the duty and the delight equally of every 
citizen to cultivate his Acuities. The prince of ail 
philosophy has told you, in an immortal apophthegm, 
so familiar to you all that it is now written in your 
halls and chambers, " Knowledge is power." If that 
memorable passage had been pursued by the student 
who first announced this discovery of that great man 
to society, he would have found an oracle not less 
striking, and in my mind certainly not less true; 
for Lord Bacon has not only said that '^knowledge 
is power," but living one century after the discovery 
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of the prmting-press, he has also announced to the 
world that "knowledge is pleasure." Why, when 
the great body of mankind had become ^miliar 
with this great discovery — ^when they learned that a 
new source was opened to them of influence and 
enjoyment, is it wonderful that from that hour the 
heart of nations has palpitated with the desire of 
becoming acquainted with all that has happened, and 
with speculating on what may occur ? It has indeed 
produced upon the popular intellect an influence 
almost as great as — I might say analogous to — ^the 
great change which was produced upon the old 
commercial world by the discovery of the Americas. 
A new standard of value was introduced, and, after 
this, to be distinguished, man must be intellectual. 
Nor, indeed, am I surprised that this feeling has so 
powerfully influenced our race; for the idea that 
human happiness is dependant on the cultivation of 
the mind, and on the discovery of truth, is, next 
to the conviction of our immortality, the idea the most 
full of consolation to man ; for the cultivation of the 
mind has no limits, and truth is the only thing that is 
eternal. Indeed, when you consider what a man is 
who knows only what is passing under his own eyes, 
and what the condition of the same man must be who 
belongs to an institution like the on% which has 
assembled us together to-night, is it— ought it to be 
— a matter of surprise that, from that moment to the 
present, you have had a general feeling throughout 
the civilised world in &vour of the diffusion of know- 
ledge? A man who knows nothing but the history 
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of the passing hour, who knows nothing of the histoiy 
of the past, but that a certain person whose brain was 
as vacant as his own occupied the same house as 
himself, who in a moment of despondency or of gloom 
has no hope in the morrow because he has read 
nothing that has taught him that the morrow has any 
changes — ^that man, compared with him who has read 
the most ordinary abridgment of history, or the most 
common philosophical speculation, is as distinct and 
different an animal as if he had fallen irom some other 
planet, was influenced by a different organization, 
working for a different end, and hoping for a different 
result. It is knowledge that equalizes the social con- 
dition of man — ^that gives to all, however different 
their political position, passions which are in common, 
and enjoyments which are imiversal. Knowledge is 
like the mystic ladder in the patriarch's dream. Its 
base rests on the primeval earth — its crest is lost in 
the shadowy splendour of the empjnrean; while the 
great authors who for traditionary ages have held the 
chain of science and philosophy, of poesy and erudition, 
are the angels ascending and descending the sacred 
scale, and maintaining, as it were, the communication 
between man and heaven. This feeling is so universal 
that there is no combination of society in any age in 
which it has not developed itself. It may, indeed, be 
partly restrained under despotic governments, under 
peculiar systems of retarded civilization ; but it is a 
consequence as incidental to the spirit and the genius 
of the Christian civilization of Europe, as that the day 
should follow night, and the stars should shine 
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according to their laws and order. Why, the very 
name of the institution that brings ns together 
illustrates the fact — ^I can recall, and I think I see 
more than one gentleman around me who equally can 
recall the hours in which we wandered amid 

" Fields that cool Hyssns laves." 

At least, there is my honourable friend the member 
for Stockport, who, I am sure, has a lively recollection 
of that classic stream, for I remember one of the most 
effective allusions he made to it in one of the most 
admirable speeches I ever listened to. But, notwith- 
standing that allusion, I would still appeal to the 

I poetry of his constitution, and I know it abounds in 

that quality: I am sure that he could not have looked 

f without emotion on that inmiortal scene. I still can 

I I remember that olive-crowned plain, that sunset crag, 

that citadel fane of ineffable beauty! That was a 
brilliant civilization developed by a gifted race more 
than 2000 years ago ; at a time when the ancestors of 
the manufacturers of Manchester, who now clothe the 
world, were themselves covered with skins, and tattt)oed 
like the red men of the wilderness. But influences 
more powerful even than the awful lapse of time 
separate and distinguish you from that race. They 
were the children of the sun ; you Uve in a distant, a 
rugged, and northern dime. They bowed before 
different altars, they followed different customs, they 
were modified by different manners. Votaries of the 
Beautiful, they sought in Art the means of embodying 
their passionate conceptions ; you have devoted your 
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energies to Utility; and by the means of a power 

almost unknown to antiquity, by its miraculous 

agencies, you have applied its creative force to every 

combination of human circumstances that could 

produce your objects. Yet, amid the toil and triumphs 

of your scientific industry, upon you there comes the 

imdefinable, the irresistible yearning for intellectual 

refinement — ^you build an edifice consecrated to those 

beautiful emotions and to those civilizing studies in 

which they excelled, and you impress upon its front a 

name taken from — 

** Where on JEgean shores a city rose, 
Built nobly, dear the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence ! " 

Beautiful triumph of inmiortal genius I Sublime 

incentive to eternal fame 1 Then, when the feeling is 

so universal, when it is one which modem civilization 

is nurturing and developing, who does not feel that 

it is not only the most benevolent, but the most politic 

thing you can do to avail yourselves of its influence, 

and to direct in every way the formation of that 

character upon which intellect must necessarily now 

exercise an irresistible influence? We cannot shut 

our eyes any longer to the immense revolution. 

Knowledge is no longer a lonely eremite affording a 

chance and captivating hospitality to some wandering 

pilgrim ; knowledge is now found in the market-place, 

a citizen and a leader of citizens. The spirit has 

touched the multitude ; it has impregnated the mass — 

" Totamqne infusa per artus. 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet." 
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I wonld yet say one word to those for whom this 

institutioQ is not entirely but principally formed. I 
would address myself to that youth on whom the 
hopes of all societies repose and depend. I doubt not 
that they feel conscious of the position which they 
occupy — a position which, under all circtunstances, at 
all periods, in every clime and country, is one replete 
with duty. The Youth of a natioa are the trustees of 
Posterity ; but the youth I address have duties peculiar 
to the position which they occupy. They are the 
rising generation of a society unprecedented in the 
history of the worid; that is at once powerftil and new. 
In other parts of the kingdom the remains of an 
ancient civilization are prepared ever to guide, to 
cultivate, to influence the rising mind; but they are 
bom in a miraculous creation of novel powers, and it 
is rather a providential instinct that has developed the 
necessary meana of maintaining the order of your new 
civilization, than the matured fore^ht of man. lliis 
is, their inheritance. They will be called on to perform 
duties — great duties. I, for one, wish, for their sakes 
and for the sake of my country, that they may be 
performed greatly. I give to them that counsel 
which 1 have ever given to youth, and which I believe 
to be the wisest and the best, — I tell them to aspire. 
I believe that the man who does not look up will look 
down ; and that the spirit that does not dare to Boar 
is destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual is 
entitled to aspire to that position which he believes 
his faculties qualify him to occupy. I know there are 
some who look with what I beheve is short-aghted 
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timidity and false prudence upon such views. They 
are apt to tell us — " Beware of filling the youthful 
mind with an impetuous tumult of turbulent fancies ; 
teach youth, rather, to be content with his position — 
do not induce him to fancy that he is that which he 
is not, or to aspire to that which he cannot achieve.'^ 
In my mind these are superficial delusions. He who 
enters the world finds his level It is the solitary 
being, the isolated individual, alone in his solitude, 
who may be apt to miscalculate his powers, and 
misimderstand his character. But action teaches him 
the truth, even if it be a stem one. Association 
affords him the best criticism in the world, and I will 
venture to say, that if he belong to the Athenaum, 
though when he enters it he may think himself a 
genius, if nature has not given him a passionate and 
creative soul, before a week has elapsed he will become 
a very sober-minded individuaL I wish to damp no 
youthful ardour. I can conceive what such an insti- 
tution would have afforded to the suggestive mind of a 
youthful Arkwright I can conceive what a nursing- 
mother such an institution must have been to the 
brooding genius of your illustrious and venerated 
Dalton. It is the asylima of the self-formed : it is the 
counsellor of those who want counsel, but it is not a 
guide that will mislead, and it is the last place that 
will fill the mind of man with false ideas and Yalse 
conceptions. He reads a newspaper, and his conceit 
oozes out after reading a leading article. He refers to 
the library, and the calm wisdom of centuries and 
sages moderates the rash impulse of juvenescence. 
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He finds new truths in the lecture-room, and he goes 
home with a conviction that he is not so learned as he 
imagined. In the discussion of a great question with 
I his equals in station, perhaps he finds he has his 

superiors in intellect. These are the means by which 
the mind of man is brought to a healthy state, by 
which that self-knowledge that always has been lauded 
by sages may be most securely attained. It is a rule 
of universal virtue, and firom the senate to the counting- 
house will be found of universal application. Then, 
to the youth of Manchester, representing now the 
civic youth of this great county and this great district, 
I now appeal. Let it never be said again that the 
fortunes of this institution were in danger. Let them 
take advantage of this hour of prosperity calmly to 
examine and deeply to comprehend the character of 
that institution in which their best interests are 
> { involved, and which for them may afford a relaxation 

;l ; which brings no pang and yields information which 

I I may bear them to fortune. It is to them I appeal 

with confidence, because J[ feel I am pleading their 

cause — ^with confidence, because in them I repose my 

j hopes. When nations fall, it is because a degenerate 

race intervenes between the class that created and the 
class that is doomed. Let them then remember what 
has been done for them. The leaders of their com- 
mimity have not been remiss in regard to their 
interests. Let them remember, that when the 
inheritance devolves upon them, they are not only to 
enjoy but to improve. They will one day succeed to 
the high places of this great community ; let them 
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recollect those who lighted the way for them ; and 
when they have wealth, when they have authority, 
when they have power, let it not be said that they 
were deficient in public virtue and public spirit 
When the torch is delivered to them, let them also 
light the path of human progress to educated man. 
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DSLITBSSD TO THB IffKMWTHM OF 

THE MANCHESTER ATHENAEUM, 

Ok the 33d Octobsb, 1844, 
BT LOBD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 



Lord J. Manners, said, — ^When I first received 
the flattering invitation to be present at this most 
brilliant and gratifying assemblage, I will own to 
you that I hesitated whether to accept it or not, 
because I was not sure that a stranger from 
another part of England did right in participating in 
a work aflecting the local interests of this vast hive of 
manufacturing industry; but then I reflected that 
Manchester had now, by the enterprise and skill of 
her children, become intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with every portion, however remote, of the 
English kingdom, and that every Englishman might 
therefore claim a share in her greatness, sympathize in 
her endeavours to promote the welfere of her children, 
and share in her princely hospitality. Nor, indeed, 
will this be the flrst time that I have partaken of that 
hospitality, nor this the first occasion on which I have 
expressed my grateM sense of it. In appearing. 
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therefore, among you this evening, although to most 
of you, I fear, I must be a stranger, I cannot altogether 
say I feel myself among strangers. Th^ kindness in- 
deed of your reception of me, and those cheers, would 
before this have dissipated my fears on that score. In 
these days of political rancour, and class and party 
distinctions, it is gratifying to any one who remembers 
that the name of Englishmen should be one of prouder 
import, and bear a more quickening dpell, than that of 
Whig or Tory — ^to find a field whereon politicians of 
all opinions may meet without quarrelling, and, better 
still, with a good hope that the result of the meeting 
may be affording increased means of mental amuse- 
ment and recreation to the laborious salesman and 
toiling apprentice. I have caUed it amusement and 
recreation, because I do not understand that your 
AthensBum professes to go beyond that, and because 
I should think less well of it if it did. And here I 
must beg a boon at your hands, — ^If in any thing I have 
said, or am about to say, I may hazard an opinion not 
altogether in harmony with that of every individual 
out of the three thousand whom I have now the honour 
of addressing — an event certainly by no means im- 
probable — ^I ask you to overlook it, and, as a love of 
independence has ever been a characteristic of the 
Saxon, I am sure I shall not ask in vain. The reason, 
then, why Mechanics' Institutes were so strongly 
opposed at their formation, and why, in my opinion, 
so many of them are now either languishing or dead — 
was, that, deserting and exceeding this their legitimate 
province, they arrogated, or at least their advocates 
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arrogated for them, the education of the country, and 
seemed to fancy it supplied by a smattering of science 
and human philosophy. It was but the other day I 
had the pleasure of listening to a speech which would 
have graced any assembly, delivered by a young 
Birmingham artisan, in which he described the de- 
cadence of all such institutions in his own town to their 
forgetting amusement in instruction, and acting on the 
assumption that a man, after working twelve, or four- 
teen, or perhaps fifteen hours a-day, would or could 
sit down to recreate his mind with a course of mathe- 
matics or a lecture on geology. If then your 
Athenaeimi were founded on any such basis, I frankly 
say I could not support it, but, believing it only pro- 
poses to supply the already educated with wholesome 
and agreeable reading — to mould, soften, and elevate 
the intellectual tastes of that middle class of which it 
is chiefly composed, and to foster and encourage rising 
talent, I rejoice at this opportunity your kindness has 
afforded me of expressing my sympathy in your objects 
and my warm approval of your endeavours — endea- 
vours and objects which, taken in conjunction with 
others, animated by a similar spirit, may go far to 
supply the place of that more intimate connection 
which once subsisted between the master and his 
apprentice, and unite generally the various classes of 
society in the firm bonds of mutual interest and good 
will. It would be indeed most presumptuous in me, 
and most unnecessary, to do more in Manchester than 
just allude to the fact, that there are other steps to be 
taken besides this one of providing intellectual recrea- 
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tion for the middle class. The magnificent example 
set by Manchester to all other large towns, and with 
which all England is at this moment ringing — ^that 
great undertaking to provide parks and walks for all 
classes of the community — open alike to the highest and 
the lowest — shows how well that truth is understood 
in Manchester; and 1 trust, before long, it will be 
followed by another step in the same direction — the 
opening of museums and collections of that nature to 
the people at large. Most encouraging indeed is it 
to witness the eagerness with which the people every- 
where avail themselves of every opportunity which is 
offered them to frequent exhibitions of art, places of 
innocent amusement— still more gratifying their de- 
meanour while there. The meeting I had the pleasure 
of attending this morning bore witness to another &ct 
as to the taste of the members of the various literary 
institutions which I think is remarkable. We were told 
that history was a favourite study ; now, I think it a 
matter of congratulation that contemporary with this 
increased demand for history do we find a satisfactory 
revolution in that department of literature. We see a 
truth-seeking inquisition at work, which refiises to ac- 
cept the low and party views of the historians of the 
last century; the data upon which history is to be 
formed are carefiiUy sought out, revolved from the 
obscurity in which they are shrouded, and from them 
independent conclusions are formed, ofi;en at variance 
with received notions and opinions. The formation 
and success of societies like the Camden, the Roxburgh, 
the Archffiological, and otljers which are constantly 
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bringing those data to light, are proofs of the zeal and 
earnestness with which the records of the mighty past 
are being ransacked for the benefit, we may hope, of 
the fiitnre. In a sodal and political point of view — 
political, I mean, in its most legitimate and least party 
sense — ^I rate highly the good which may accrue to 
this country from haying its past history not a mere 
record of the kings who reigned and the battles they, 
fought, but the history of its inner life, the habits, 
thoughts, and tastes of its people, the real aims and 
objects of its governors laid faithfully before us, because 
I am every day more and more convinced that half the 
mischief which is done to a country like this by its 
legislators and rulers is done from a misunderstanding 
of its past history ; and it is to societies like these and 
to meetings like these that they, who are thus pioneer- 
ing the way to a Mthiul understanding of the past,, 
must look for support and encouragement against the 
obloquy and opposition which every one who disturbs 
the sliimber of contented lethargy must encounter. In 
another, perhaps subordinate, but still important 
branch of contemporary literature — ^that of taste and 
the fine arts, no one can entertain a doubt as to the 
salutary change which has come over the popular 
mind in that respect Glance at the literary advertise- 
ments, observe the works lying in every bookseller's 
shop, on every stall at your railway stations, enter the 
schools of design now happily opened in some of our 
large towns, listen to the lectures of such men as 
Professor Dyce or Professor Willis, — ^in all we see 
signs not to be misunderstood of an improved, a more 
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noble, a more English, a more Christian taste. That 
which M. Rio and oihers have so appropriately termed 
Christian art has once more raised its head, and promises 
&ir to emulate, not to surpass, but to emulate its past 
grandeur and beauty. Be it then the part of the 
Manchester Athenaeum to cultivate and foster that 
manly literature and that rising art in their endeavour 
to render this age and this place, already so remark- 
able for their commercial and manufacturing greatness, 
equally so for the purity and beauty of their arts and 
literature. Be it yours to render obsolete the taunt 
that manufactures must produce a dry, harsh, un- 
poetical, material spirit; be it yours to practically 
refute the terrible contrast which has been drawn by 
the master architect of the day between such a town 
as Manchester in 1480 and in 1840, by inducing a 
love for, and an appreciation o^ whatever is elevating 
and ennobling in the fine arts and literature ; do this. 
I know there will still be tasks of greater moment and 
greater difficulty to accomplish ; but do this — ^you will 
have done somewhat^-^-a great somewhat; you will 
have blent together in harmony elements heretofore 
most contradictory ; you will have used them for pre- 
paring the groimd, it may be for others to bring into 
rich cultivation ; you will have set an example to the 
people of England, that, however weighty political 
differences may be, social accord and improvement is 
still more so; and, depend upon it, your children's 
children will have reason to bUss those evenings spent, 
as this evening is being spent, in good fellowship and 
the interchanges of kind wishes and of thought between 
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the various classes of this careworn empire, in an 
attempt — ^may it be successful I — to soften the harsh 
tendencies of toil and wealth by the gentle means of 
literature and art. 
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Ladies, Mr. Chairman, and Grentlemen, if Mr. 
Gibson, at the outset of so eloquent a speech as 
that which he has just addressed to you, thought it 
necessary to apologise to you for detaining you some 
moments from the Terpsichorean fescinations which 
he stated are awaiting you — ^if, after such a speech as 
that which has just delighted you, he has thought 
it necessary to make an apology, how much more 
necessary must it be for me, in thus presuming to 
appear before you, and especially after a notice so 
commendatory, and therefore so embarrassing, as 
that of my honourable friend in the chair. DifBcult 
at all times would it be to speak before an audience 
where there is one who bears the venerated name of 
Kemble — ^to speak before an assembly thus attended 
by distinguished men, thus presided over by genius, 
and thus graced and adorned by beauty. But I will 
say frankly — I will avow, that it is less the external 
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splendour of this brilliant pageant, all brilliant though 
it be — ^it is less the external magnificence of this 
exhibition which unnerves me at this moment, than 
the idea — ^the thought — the elemental principle of 
which it is the expression. It seems to me that you, 
to use the words of your Chairman, represent a great 
necessity; that you, the men of Manchester, have 
arisen to do honour to letters, in a land where too 
little honour has been done to letters. It seems to 
me that, with a spirit worthy of a younger and a freer 
age, you have resolved to offer to the author and the 
man of letters a reward of a simpler and less sordid 
character than the mere hire of this newspaper, or 
the pay of that review^ or, with intentions yet more 
far-sighted and profound, you may have resolved to 
correct some of these, the anomalies of a country 
which is governed by its joumab, but where* the 
names of its journalists are never mentioned; of a 
country where, by the most unhappy of inversions, it 
is the invention which makes the fortune, and it is 
the inventor who starves ; of a country where, if its 
men of science aspire to the highest honours which 
you have to bestow — ^the sufl&ages of their fellow- 
citizens — those men of science will poll by units, 
where mere politicians will poll by himdreds. And 
it seems to me especially meet, and right, and fitting, 
that you, the men of Manchester, should redress these 
evils ; because there is an old, an intimate, a natural 
alliance betweed Hterature and commerce. It is in 
virtue of this alliance, (which has been alluded to in 
the speeches of the gentlemen who have preceded me 
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this evening,) that you know what is passing amongst 
foreigners — ^that you cannot but regard with sympathy 
the honours which abroad are paid to literature. 
Why, the very ambassadors now sent to us from 
foreign courts are so many reproaches for our neglect 
of letters. Who is the ambassador from Russia? A 
man who has risen by his pen. Who is the ambassa- 
dor from Sweden ? An author and an historian — ^the 
historian of British India. Who is the ambassador 
from Prussia? An author and e professor. Who is 
the ambassador from Belgiimi ? Again, a man who 
has risen by literature. Who is the ambassador from 
France ? An author and an historian. Who is the 
ambassador from our fellow-Saxon in America? 
Again, an author and a professor. But I will ven- 
ture to predict for the literature that shall result from 
such a meeting as the present, that shall derive its 
impulse from such a spirit, that shall be fostered and 
encouraged by such sympathies as yours, a destiny 
yet more lastmg and auspicious ; because it will not, 
as Mr. Gibson has said this moment, it will not lean 
upon the reed of patronage ; it will not be patronised 
by monarchs ; it will not be fashioned by nobles ; it 
will not be confined to classes. It shall be fr^e, 
independent, universal, and, above all, tolerant, as 
your own free, independent, universal, and tolerant 
commerce. [Applause having broken and inter- 
rupted the conchision of this passage, the honourable 
gentleman taidj — ^I ventured to ask you to let me 
finish my sentence, because that will explain the 
diffidence which I feel at this moment — ^the awe 
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which I feel at having penetrated this, which I believe 
to be the elemental idea of this meeting. It brings 
me face to face, as it were, with a great thought, 
which carries me down amongst iutiire generations 
into the very presence of immortality. But with all 
this admiration and all this awe, I will confess there 
mingles something of astonishment. My feelings, (to 
compare those of a small with a great man,) on 
receiving your invitation, were something like those 
which David Hume described on reading the great 
work of Gibbon. Writing to him, he says — " Forgive 
me if I tell you that I have read your work with as 
much surprise as admiration, because it seems to me, 
that while we in Scotland have done great things for 
Hterature, you in England have given yourselves up 
to absurd and barbarous factions.'' Gentlemen, this 
meeting is an earnest and a guarantee that these 
absurdities shall cease, and that these barbarities shall 
have an end. But, gentiemen, even in this pleasant 
hour ; even in an hour which we have spent in listen- 
ing to such eloquence, it is impossible not to give a 
thought to the many and the illustrious victims who 
have been sacrificed to these the absurdities, the 
barbarities, or, what is even worse, the vulgarities of 
our party warfare. Remember for a moment the 
fate of our last great man. Remember how he was 
branded and proscribed as an adventurer, because he 
was bom to no hereditary fortune ; and then, when 
the gentle-judging and the generous ; when men with 
large thoughts and large feelings ; when men such as 
I see around me this evening ; when the few gathered 
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about him to fight his battle against the many, he 
was again branded and proscribed, because they were 
a few, as a caballer and an intriguer. Remember how 
through life his views were thwarted, how his spirit 
was crushed, how his genius was blighted, how his 
heart was broken, how he was haunted to his grave. 
And then you may well understand how, amidst 
calumny and detraction; how amidst small men's 
envy and the insults of men yet smaller, he must 
often have pined for some such neutral ground as 
this, to which his harassed spirit might have flown 
away and been at peace. And you, despite such 
eloquence as you have heard this evening ; there are 
few, with the prospect of this happier hour of tolera- 
tion, of which this meeting is the guarantee ; there 
are few, now that fifteen years have passed over his 
grave, who will hesitate to exclaim with me, "Oh, 
for one hour of George Canning 1 " But there may 
be some amongst you, gentlemen, who hear me, who 
think that I am taking too large a view — that I am 
anticipating results too grave and too important 
from the Manchester AthensBum. To those who 
have heard the speeches addressed to you, I think it 
needless to combat such a proposition. Such at no 
time could have been a thoughtftd opinion. This is 
no mere ceremonial commemoration. It is impossible 
for any one to have studied the history of the last 
half-century, without perceiving that Manchester has 
always been foremost in the great work of national 
advancement. I have said before, you represent a 
great necessity ; I believe there is a great work to do, 
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and I believe that you ivill do it. It seems to me that 
you, who have already caxried your material triumphs 
to the remotest corners of the earth, have also remem- 
bered that there was still another world to conquer. 
Nor wiU your triumphs in this spiritual world be less 
remarkable, because that same creative power, which 
in the world of action is caUed invention, and which 
aids, and serves, and ministers to man ; that same 
creative power in the world of thought is called 
genius, and governs and provides for man. But in 
either sphere, be it of thought or of action, your 
object is ever the same: it is your high and holy 
mission to benefit mankind. There is nothing small, 
there is nothing exclusive, there is nothing partial, 
there is nothing — ^to use the words of the Chairman — 
there is nothing sectarian in the spirit of British com- 
merce. It was out of a temper as catholic, as uni- 
versal, that the humanities first sprang; it will be out 
of a temper as catholic that here, in the metropolis of 
English enterprise, great things will again be done. 
Even at the risk of fatiguing you, I will venture to 
illustrate my meaning. There is a city which is, as 
it were, the capital of literature — ^at once the capital 
of fi-ee letters and of firee commerce. It was at May- 
ence, in a time of darkness and oppression, that a 
simple citizen arose, strong in justice, strong in the 
despair of the many, strong even in the wickedness 
of the few, who resolved to confident those knightiy 
highwaymen, who exacted a toll upon every article, 
even those of first necessity, which passed tiirough 
their dominions. That simple citizen was seconded 
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hy an enHghtened sovereign, pledged to just principles 
of commerce. That simple citizen and that enlight- 
ened sovereign prevailed. They became the founders 
of free conmierce — I use the word in no partial or 
party sense ; they became the founders of the Bhen- 
ish and the Hanseatic leagues ; and the ruins of those 
knightly fortresses upon the banks of the Bhine, still 
inform the traveller what is the fate of the unjust 
But what followed ? Out of the impulse thus given ; 
out of the spirit thus awakened ; out of free commerce i 

there sprang free letters. It was in that same May- j 

ence that Gutenberg invented printing ; it was then 
the destruction of monopolies in trade that proved the 
destruction of monopolies in knowledge : the emanci- 
pation of the one proved the emancipation of the 
other. Here, then, in a country as free, and with a 
sovereign, let us hope, no less anxious to give active 
relief to the misery of her poorer subjects than was 
Eodolph of Hapsburgh ; here, with merchant-princes 
around me, animated with a munificence as large as 
Walpoldens, there shall be to Manchester a renown 
aB great as that of Mayence. I speak not of your 
local mimificence ; but I see your vessels and your 
argosies daily laden, not with bales of cottons, and 
silks, and cloths, but with goods which have neither a 
declared nor an official value; they bear from this 
free island truths which tend to elevate the character 
of man ; they carry principles which tend to unite all 
men in one fair confraternity of reciprocal assistance. 
And when out of a spirit so cathoKc, a power so uni- 
versal, the old world shall again have received one of 
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those moral shocks which, like printing or like steam, 
throw it one stage forward on its career ; when civili- 
zation shall be one hour nearer its meridian, you will 
remember that this meeting too had some share in 
the work of progress. Because here, even at this 
very hour, we are proclaiming the banns of a marriage 
which represents the primeval aUiance between the 
spirit and the matter; for this, too, is an alliance 
between the spirit and the matter. It is a marriage 
between an industry which has conquered the world, 
and overspread it " as the waters cover the sea," and 
an intellect which is young, which is of the people, 
and which, by God's help, shall continue pure. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — If there were not virtue 
in the objects, and power in the affections, which 
have called into life the splendid scene before me, 
capable of emboldening the apprehensive and strength- 
ening the feeble, I should shrink at this moment 
from attempting to discharge the duties of the high 
office to which the kindness of your directors has 
raised me. When I remember that the first of this 
series of brilliant anniversaries was illustrated by the 
presidency of my friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, who 
brought to your cause not only the most earnest sym- 
pathy with the healthfiil enjoyments and steady 
advancement of his species, but the splendour of a 
fame as early matured and as deeply impressed on the 
hearts of his countrymen, as that of any writer since 
the greatest of her intellectual eras ; when I recollect 
that his place was filled last year by one whose genius. 
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singularly diversified and vivid, Las glanced with 
arrowy light over various departments of literature 
and conditions of life, and who was associated with 
kindred spirits, eager to lavish the ardours of gener- 
ous youth on the noble labour of renewing old ties of 
brotherhood and attachment among all classes and 
degrees of the human family, — I feel that scarcely 
less than the inspiration that breathes upon us here, 
through every avenue of good you have opened, could 
justify the hope that the deficiencies of the chairman 
of this night may be forgotten in the interest and 
majesty of his themes. Impressive as such an assem- 
bly as this would be in any place, and under any 
circumstances, it becomes solemn, almost awfiil, when 
the true significancy of its splendour is unveiled to the 
mind. If we consider that this festival of intellect is 
holden in the capital of a district containing, within 
narrow confines, a population of scarcely less than two 
milHons of immortal beings, engrossed in a proportion 
far beyond that of any other in the world, in the toils 
of manufacture and commerce ; that it indicates ^t 
once an unprecedented desire on the part of the elder 
and wealthier labourers in this region of industry, to 
share with those whom they employ and protect, the 
blessings which equally sweeten the lot of all, and the 
resolution of the young to win and to diffuse them ; 
that it exhibits literature, once the privilege only of 
a cloistered few, supplying the finest links of social 
union, to be expanded by those numerous members 
of the middle class whom they are now embracing, 
and who yet comprise "two-thirds of all the virtue 
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that remains," throughout that greater mass which 
they are elevating, and of whose welfare they, in turn, 
will be the guardians, — we feel that this assembly 
represents objects which, though intensely local, are yet 
of universal concern, and cease to wonder at that fami- 
liar interest with which strangers at once regard them. 
Personally, till a few days ago, a stranger to almost 
every member of your institution, or rather cluster of 
institutions, I find now to-day, in the little histories 
of your aims and achievements, which your reports 
present, an affinity, sudden indeed but lasting, with 
some of the happiest passages in a thousand earnest 
and laborious lives. I seem to take my place in your 
lecture room, an eager and docile listener among, 
yoimg men whom daily duties preclude from a labori- 
ous course of studies, to be refreshed, invigorated, 
enlightened — sometimes nobly elevated, sometimes as 
nobly humbled — ^by the living lessons of philosophic 
wisdom — whether penetrating the earth or elucidating 
the heavens, or developing the more august wonders 
of the world which lies within our own natures, or 
informing the Present with the spirit of the Past ; — 
happy to listen to such lessons from some gifled 
stranger or well-known and esteemed professor, scat- 
tering the germs of knowledge and taste, to find root 
in opening minds ; — ^but, better still, if the efibrt 
should be made by one of yourselves, — ^by a fellow- 
townsman and fellow-student, emboldened by the 
assurance of welcome to try some short excursion of 
modest fancy, or to illustrate some cherished theory 
by genial examples, and privileged to taste, in the 
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heartiest applause of those who know him best and 
esteem him most, that which is the choicest ingredient 
in the pleasure of the widest fame. I mingle with 
your Essay and Discussion Class, share in the tumul- 
tuous but hopeful throbbings of some young debater, 
grow serene as his just self-reliance masters his fears, 
triumph in his crowning success, and imderstand, in 
his timid acceptance of your unenvying congratula- 
tions, at the dose of his address, that most exquisite 
pleasure which attends the first assurance of ability to 
render palpable in language the products of lonely 
self-culture, and the consciousness that, as ideas which 
seemed obscure and doubtftil while they lurked in the 
recesses of the mind, are, by the genial inspiration of 
the hour, shaped into form and kindled into life, they 
are attested by the understandings and welcomed by 
the affections of numbers. I seek your Library, — ^yet 
indeed but in its infancy, but from whence informa- 
tion and refined enjoyment speed on quicker and more 
multitudinous wings than from some of the stateliest 
repositories of accumulated and cloistered learning, to 
vindicate that right which the youngest apprenticed 
lad possesses, not merely to claim, but to select for his 
own, a portion in that inheritance which the mighty 
dead have left to mankind, secured by the power of 
the press against the decays of time and the shocks of 
fortune, or to exult in a communion with the spirit of 
that mighty literature, which yet breathes on us fresh 
from the genius of the living ; to feel that we live in 
a great and original age of literature, proud in the 
consciousness that its spirit is not only to be felt as 
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animating works elaborately constructed to endure, 
but as, with a noble prodigality, difiusing lofty senti- 
ments, sparkling wit, exquisite grace, and suggestions 
even for serene contemplation through the most rapid 
effusions, weekly, monthly, daily given to the world ; 
and, far beyond the Kterature of every previous age 
of the world, aiding the spirit of humanity to appre- 
ciate the sufferings, the virtues, and the claims of the 
poor. And if I must confess, even when refreshed by 
the invigorating influences of this hour, that I can 
scarcely fancy myself virtuous enough to join one of 
your classes for the acquisition of science or language, 
or young enough to share in the exercises of your 
gymnasium, where good spirits and kind affections 
attend on the development of physical energy, there 
are yet some of your gay and graceftil intermixtures 
of amusement with study to which I would gladly 
claim admission. I would welcome that delightful 
alternation of gentle excitement and thoughtful repose 
by which your musical entertainments tend to the 
harmony and proportion of life. I should rejoice 
to share in some of those Irish Evenings, by which 
our fiiend Mr. Lover has pictured, in its happiest 
aspects, that land which is daily acquiring that 
affection and justice which it so strongly claims. 
I would appreciate with the heart, if not with the 
ear, the illustrations of Bums, by which a Scottish 
melodist has made you familiar with that poet, and 
enabled you to forget labour and care, and walk with 
the inspired rustic "in glory and in joy '* among his 
native hills. And with peculiar gratitude to your 
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directors for enabliog you to snatch from death and 
time, some vestiges of departing grandeur in a genial 
art which the soonest yields to their ravages, I wotdd 
hail with you the mightiest and the loveliest dramas 
of the world's poet, made palpable without the blend- 
ishments of decoration -or scenery by the voice of the 
surviving artist of the Kemble name, in whose accents, 
softened, not subdued, by time, the elder of us may 
refresh great memories of classic grace, heroic daring, 
and sceptred grief, he shared with his brother and his 
sister ; and those of us who cannot vaunt this privi- 
lege of age, may guess the greatness of the powers 
which thrilled their fathers in those efforts to which 
your cause — the cause of the youth of Manchester — 
breathing into the golden evening of life a second 
spring, redolent with hope and joy, have lent a more 
than youthfiil inspiration. And while I am indulging 
in a participation of your pleasures, let me take leave 
to congratulate you on that gracious boon, which I 
am informed (and I rejoice to hear it, as one of the 
best of all prizes and all omens in a young career) 
your virtues have won for a large number of your 
fellow-workers that precious Saturday's half-holiday, 
precious almost to man as to boy — ^when manhood 
having borrowed the endearing name from child- 
hood seeks to enrich it with all that remains to it of 
childhood's dehghts, — precious as a proof of the 
respect and sympathy of the employers for those 
whose industry they direct, — and most precious of all 
will be its results, if, being brightened and graced by 
such images as your association invokes, it shall leave 
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body and mind more fit for the work and service of 
earth and of heaven. 

Thus regarding myself as a partaker at least in 
thought and in spirit, of the various benefits of your 
association, I would venture to regard them less as 
the appliances by which a few may change their sta- 
tion in our external life, than as the means of adorn- 
ing and ennobling that sphere of action in which the 
many must continue to move ; which, without often 
enkindling an ambition to emulate the immortal pro- 
ductions of genius, may enable you the more keenly 
to enjoy, and the more gratefully to revere them; 
which, if they do not teach you the art of more rapidly 
accumulating worldly riches ; and if they shall not — 
because they cannot— endow you with more munifi- 
cent dispositions to dispense them than those which 
have made the generosity of Manchester proverbial 
throughout the Christian world, may insure its hap- 
piest and safest direction in time to come, by habituat- 
ing those who may dispense it hereafter, to associate 
in youth, with the affection of brotherhood, for objects 
which suggest and breathe of nothing but what is wise, 
and good, and kind. It may be, indeed, that some 
master mind, one of those by which Providence, in 
all conditions of our species, has vindicated the divinity 
which stirs within it, beyond the power of barbarism 
to stifle, or education to improve, or patronage to 
enslave, may start ft*om your ranks into &me, under 
auspices peculiarly favourable for the safe direction 
of its strength; and, if such rare felicity should 
await you, with how generous a pride will you 
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expatiate on the greatness which you had watched 
in its dawning, and with how pure a satisfaction 
will your sometime-comrade, your then illustrious 
townsman, satiated with the applause of strangers, 
revert to those scenes where his genius found its 
earliest expression, and earned its most delightful 
praise. If another " marvellous boy," gifted like him 
of Bristol, should now arise in Manchester, his " sleep- 
less soul" would not "perish in its pride;" his energies, 
neither scoffed at nor neglected, would not harden 
through suUenness into despair; but his genius, 
fostered by timely kindness, and aided by judicious 
council, would spring, in fitting season, from amidst 
the protecting cares of admiring friends, to its proper 
quarry, mindful, when soaring loftiest, of the associa- 
tions and scenes among which it was cherished, " true 
to the kindred points of heaven and home." 

But it is not in the cultivation and encouragement 
of such rare intellectual prodigies, still less in the for- 
mation of a race of imitators of excellence, that I 
anticipate the best fruits of your exertions. A 
season has arrived in the history of mankind, when 
talents, which in darker ages might justify the desire 
to quit the obscure and honourable labours of com- 
mon life in quest of glittering distinction, can only be 
employed with safety in adorning the sphere to which 
they are native ; when of a multitude of competitors 
for public favour, few only can arrest attention ; and 
when even of those who attain a flattering and merited 
popularity, the larger number must be content to 
regard the richest hues of their fancy and thought, 
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but as streaks in the dawn of that "jocund day"" 
which now " stands tiptoe on the misty mountain's 
top," and in the full light of which they will speedily 
be blended. But if it is almost " too late to be ambiti- 
ous/' except on some rare occasions, of the immortality 
which earth can bestow, yet for that true immortality 
of which fame's longest duration is but the most vivid 
symbol, — ^for that immortality which dawns now in 
the childhood of every man as fi^shly as in the morn- 
ing of the world, and which breaks with as solemn a 
foreshadowing in a soul of the most ordinary faculties, 
as in that of the mightiest poet ; for that inmiortality, 
the cultivation of wisdom and beauty is as momentu- 
ous now as ever, although no eyes, but those which 
are unseen, may take note how they flourish. In the 
presence of that immortality, how vain appears all 
undue restlessness for a little or a great change in our 
outward earthly condition I How worse than idle are 
aU assumptions of superior dignity in one mode of 
honourable toil to another, — ^how worthless all differ- 
ences of station, except so &r as station may enable 
men to vindicate some everlasting principle, to ex- 
empliiy some arduous duty, to grapple with some 
giant oppression, or to achieve the blessings of those 
"who are ready to perish 1" How trivial, even as 
the pebbles and shells upon " this end and shoal of 
time," seem all those immunities which can only be 
spared by fortune to be swept away by death, com- 
pared with those images and thoughts, which, being 
reflected from the eternal, not only through the clear 
medium of Holy Writ, but, theugh more dimly. 
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through all that is affecting in history, exquisite in 
act, suggestive in eloquence, profound in science, and 
divine in poetry, shall not only outlast the changes of 
this mortal life, but shall defy the chillnes$ of the 
grave! Believe me, there is no path more open to 
the influences of heaven than the common path of 
daily duty ; on that path the lights from the various 
departments of your Athenaeum "will fall with the 
steadiest lustre ; that path, so illumined, will be trod- 
den in peace and joy if not in glory ; happy if it 
afford the opportunity, as it may to some of you, of 
clearly elucidating some great truth, which being 
reflected from the polished mirrors of thousands of 
associated minds, will enrich the being of all. 

There is one advantage which I may justly boast 
over both my predecessors in this ofiice, that of being 
privileged to announce to you a state of prosperity 
more advanced and more confirmed than that which 
either could develope. The fairest prophecies which 
Mr. Dickens put forth, in the inspiration of the time, 
in the year 1843, have been amply fulfilled. The 
eloquent exhortations of Mr. Disraeli, in 1844, have 
been met by noble responses. From a state of depres- 
sion, which four or five years ago had reduced the 
number of members to 400, and steeped the institu- 
tion in difliculty, it is now so elevated, that you num- 
ber 133 life members — men who have made the best 
of all investments, and now may count their gain; 
you have of paying members no fewer than 2,500 — 
with an income of £4,000 a-year — ^with a debt anni- 
hilated, excepting on a mortgage, and with good hope 
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of sweeping even that incumbrance away, and of in- 
forming the Courts of Bankruptcy, which I understand 
have taken shelter beneath your roof, that it will soon 
be time for them to look out for a more appropriate 
home. Before I entered this room, I was inclined to 
wonder how these great effects had been achieved ; I 
knew they had been principally accomplished by the 
great exertions, the sacrifices scarcely less than heroic, 
of some few members of your society, who had taken 
its interest deeply to heart ; but now, when I survey 
the scene before me, graced and adorned as it is, I 
certainly need be surprised at no energies which have 
been put forth, — I can wonder at no results that have 
been attained. These exertions, however, permit me to 
remind you, having been of extraordinary character, 
you can scarcely hope to see renewed. You must 
look for the welfare of this institution to its younger 
members. To them I speak when I say, " To you its 
destinies are confided; on you, if not its existence, yet 
its progress and its glory depend ; for its happiest suc- 
cess will not arise mainly irom emancipated revenues, or 
the admiring sympathy of strangers, or even from a 
scheme remarkably liberal and comprehensive, adapted 
to all ; and embracing the feelings of all ; nor from 
laws admirably fi:amed, to preserve and support its 
proportion and order; but from the vigorous efforts of 
yourselves — perpetually renewing life in its forms — 
without which their very perfection will be dangerous, 
because, while presenting the fairest shows, they may 
with less violence of apparent and startling transition, 
cease to be realities, and, instead of a great arena of 
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intellectual exertion, may become only the abode 
of intellectual enjoyment and luxury — ^fair, admir- 
able, graceful still; but the moving, and elevating 
Impulse of a vast population no more! I know I 
wrong you in deprecating such a result as possible — a 
result I only imagine, to remind you that, as all 
momentous changes of the world have been produced 
by individual greatness, so all popular and free institu- 
tions can only be rendered and kept vital by indi- 
vidual energies — a result which nothing can even 
threaten but that most insidious form of indolence 
which is called the modesty of self-distrust, — a result 
against which not only the welfare of this great town, 
and of each stranger youth who comes to Manchester, 
and who may hope to find beneath the shelter of your 
roof a great intellectual home, but also the exigencies 
of the time in which we Hve, plead with solemn voices! 
They remind you that existence has become a differ- 
ent thing since it began with some of us. It then 
justified its old similitude of a journey, — it quickened 
with intellect into a march, — it is now whirling with 
science and speculation into a flight. Space is shriv- 
elled up like a scroll, — time disdains its old relations 
to distance, — the intervals between the " flighty pur- 
pose" and the deed through which thought might 
lazily spread out its attenuated films, are almost anni- 
hilated, and the national mind must either glow with 
generous excitement, or waste in fitfiil and enfeebling 
fever. How important then is it, that throughout our 
land, but more especially here where all the greatest 
of the material instruments have their triumphant home 
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— almost that of the alchemist — the spiritual agencies 
should be quickened into kindred activity ; that the 
brief minutes of leisure and repose which may be left 
us should, by the succession of those ^^ thoughts which 
wander through eternity," become hours of that true 
time which is dialled in heaven; that to a mind 
winged for distant scenes, conversant with the society 
of the great in all ages, and warmed by sympathy to 
embrace the vast interests of its species, the few hours 
in which the space between London and Manchester 
is now traversed — ^nay the little hour in which it may 
soon be flashed over — shall have an intellectual dura* 
tion equal to the old legitimate six days' journey of 
our &thers ; while thought, no longer feebly circling 
in vapid dream, but impelled right onward with divine 
energy, shall not only outspeed the realised miracles 
of steam, but the electric visions of prophecy, and still 
keep " the start of the majestic world." Mr. Canning 
once boasted of his South American policy, that he 
had " called a new world into existence to redress the 
balance of the old ;" be it your nobler endeavour to 
preserve the balance even between the world within 
us and the world without us, — ^not vainly seeking to 
retard the life of action, but to make it steady by 
contemplation's immortal freightage. 

In your course, members of the Manchester Athen- 
8Bum, society at large may mark, and I believe will 
mark, the clear indications of its progress and its 
safety. While the solitary leisure of the clerk, of the 
shopman, of the apprentice, of the overseer, of every 
worker in all departments of labour, from the highest 
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to the lowest, shall be gladdened, at will, by those 
companions to whom the " serene creators of immor- 
tal things," in verse and prose, have given him per- 
petual introduction, and who will never weary, or 
betray, or forsake him ; — ^while the voluntary toils of 
associated study shall nourish among you friendships, 
not like the sHght alliances of idle pleasure, to vanish 
with the hour they gladdened, but to endure through 
life with the products of the industry which fed them; 
— ^while in those high casuistries which your most 
ambitious discussions shall engender, the ardent rea- 
soner shall recognise the beatings of the soul against 
the bars of its clay tenement, and gather even from 
the mortal impediments that confound and baffle it, 
assurance that it is winged to soar in an ampler and 
diviner atmosphere than invests his earthly heritage ; 
—while the mind and heart of Manchester, turning 
the very alloy and dross of its condition to noble 
uses, eve& as its mechanists transmute the coarsest 
substances to flame and speed, shall expand beyond 
the busy confines of its manufactures and commerce 
to listen to the harmonies of the universe ; — while, 
vindicating the power of the soul to be its own place, 
it shall draw within the narrow and dingy waJls to 
which duty may confine the body, scenes touched with 
colours more fair and lovely than " ever were by sea 
or land," or trace in each sullen mass of dense and 
hovering vapour, 

" A forked monntam, a blue promontory, 
With trees upon 't that nod into the world, 
And mock our eyes with air ; " 
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while it shall give the last and noblest proof of the 
superiority of spirit over matter, by commanding, by 
its own naked force, as by an enchanter's wand, the 
presence of those shapes of beauty and power which 
have hitherto nurtured the iniiagination in the solitude 
and stillness of their realities; — ^while the glory of such 
institutions as yours shall illumine the fiercest rapids 
of commercial life with those consecrating gleams 
which shall disclose in eyery small mirror of smooth 
water which its tumultuous eddies may circle, a steady 
reflection of some &ir and peaceful image of earthly 
loTeliness, or some glory of doud or sky, preserving 
amidst the most passionate impulses of earth traces 
of the serenity of heaven ; — ^then may we exult as the 
chariot of humanity flies onward with safety in its 
speed, — ^for we shall discover, like Ezekiel of old in 
prophetic vision, the spirit in its wheels! 

There is yet one other aspect in which I would 
contemplate your association before I enter on the 
more delightful part of my duty — ^that in which suc- 
cess is certain — ^the soliciting for you the addresses of 
distinguished men, some of them attached to your 
welfare as well by local as by general sympathy; 
others gladly attending on your invitation, who feel 
your cause to be their cause, the cause of their 
generation and of the ^ture. It is that in which its 
influences will be perceived, not merely banishing 
from this one night's eminence, raised above the level 
of common life, and devoted by knowledge to kind- 
ness, all sense of political difierences, but softening, 
gracing, and ennobling the spirit of party itself, so 
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long as it must continue active. For although party's 
worn-out moulds have been shivered, and names 
jivhich have flashed and thundered as the watchwords 
of unnumbered struggles for power, are now fast 
waning into history, it is too much to hope, perhaps 
to desire, until the education of mankind shall more 
nearly approach its completion, that strong differ- 
ences of opinion and feeling should cease to agitate 
the scenes on which jfreemen are called to discharge 
poHtical duties. But the mind of the staunchest 
partisan, expanded by the knowledge and embellished 
by the graces which your Athenasum nurtures, will 
find its own chosen range of political associations 
dignified — the weapons of its warfare not blunted, 
but ornamented and Embossed — and, instead of 
cherishing an ignorant attachment to a symbol, a 
name, or a ribbon, expressed in vulgar rage, inftiri- 
ated by intemperance to madness, blindly violating 
the charities of life, and disturbing its holiest domestic 
aflections, — ^it shall grow calm in the assertion of 
principle, disdain the suggestions of expediency, even 
as those of corruption, and partake of the refinement 
which distance lends, while "with large discourse 
looking before and after," it expands its prospect to 
the dim horizon of human hopes, and seeks its incen- 
tives and examples in the tragic pictures of history. 
A politician thus instructed, who adopts the course 
which most inclines to the conservation of estabhsh- 
ments, will not support the objects of his devotion 
with a mere obstinate adherence, chiefly because they 
oppose barriers to the aims of his opponents, but 
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will learn to revere in them the grandeur of their 
antiquity, the human affections they have sheltered 
and nurtured, the experiences which cluster round 
them, and the spirit which has rendered them vital ; 
while he who pants for important political changes, 
will no longer anticipate in the removal of those 
things which he honestly regards as obstacles to the 
advancement of his species, a mere dead level, or a 
vast expanse redeemed only from vacancy by the cold 
diagrams of theory, but will hail the dawning years 
as thronged by visions of peaceful happiness ; and, as 
great sentiments, like great passions, however opposite 
may be their superficial aspects, have their secret 
affinities, so may these champions and representatives 
of conflicting piaxties, at the very height of the ex- 
citation produced by the energy of their struggle, 
break on a sense of kindred, if not of their creeds, at 
least of their memories and their hopes— embrace the 
Past and the Future in one glorious instant — conscious 
at once of those ancient anticipations with which the 
youth of the Past was inspired, when the point we 
have attained was faintly discerned at the verge of 
its horizon by the intensest vision of its philosophy, 
and grasping the genial idea of the Future as richest 
in the ever accumulating Past, which Time prepares 
for its treasury. Then shaU they join in haiHng— as 
now we hail from this neutral eminence — the gradual 
awakening of individual man of every class, colour, 
and clime, to a full consciousness of the loftiness of 
his origin, the majesty of his duties, the glories of 
his destiny. Then shall they rejoice with us in the 
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assurance, that as he conquers the yet desolate regions 
of the earth, which was given him to be replenished 
and subdued, the same magic by which you are here 
enabled to let in on the densest population the air 
and feeling of mountain solitude, will, in turn, 
breathe through the opening wilderness the genial 
refinements of old society ; that, as the forest yields to 
his stout heart and sturdy arm, the dominion of 
imagination and fancy will extend before him — their 
powers investing the glades he opens with poetic 
visions, shedding the purple light of love through 
thickets and groves till then unthreaded, and touching 
the extremest hills, when first disclosed to the human 
eye, with the old familiar hues of christian hope and 
joy. Then, in the remotest conquests of civilization, 
shall new Athenaeums arise, fi:amed on your model — 
vocal with your language— inspired with your hopes 
—to echo back the congratulations which shaU be 
wafted to them even from this place, on each succeed- 
ing anniversary, if not by yourselves, by your chil- 
dren and your children's children, and yet more 
remote descendants, and to bless the names of those 
who, amidst the toils, the cares, and the excitements 
of a season of transition and struggle, rescued the 
golden hours of the youth around them fix)m debasing 
pleasures and more debasing sloth, and enabled them 
to set to the world, in a great crisis of its moral con- 
dition, this glorious example of intellectual courage 
and progress. 
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OXLITBBXD AT THB OPBNOIO OF TBB HEW HALL OF 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

On THB 81st Maiich, 1846, 

BY JOHN FHILUFS, ESQ.* F.&& 



Professor Phillips, said — Both as a member of 
the York Institute of Popular Science and Literature, 
and as a citizen of York, I rise on this occasion with 
very great pleasure, to perform the duty which has 
been consigned to my hands. As a citizen of York, . 
I am dehghted to find that, on the present and on 
many late occasions, the chief magistrate of this city 
has testified his high and serious interest in objects 
so important to the welfare of the inhabitants. It 
is a matter of very high gratification to me to 
know, that this is not a momentary or passing feel- 
ing, but one which has, for a long time, manifested 
itself in the coimdls of the Corporation. As a mem- 
ber of the Institute, it is to me a matter of satisfac- 
tion that, on this occasion, we are enabled to 
receive the Lord Mayor of York in a room in which 
we are not ashamed to receive him. "We have 
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now been in operation, as an institution, for a period 
of eighteen years. During all that time, this point of 
space has been our local habitation ; but during all 
that period we have had the conviction, that time 
would give us the power to raise a nobler templ^ 
for the cultivation of knowledge, in which a larger 
portion of the population of York may avail them- 
selves of the advantages which systematic instruc- 
tion is so eminently calculated to confer. That time 
has come — ^thanks to the architects who have so well 
arranged the plan — and we are now provided with 
spacious rooms, admirably adapted for carrying out 
the various objects of the Institution. Thanks, also, 
to the sympathy of those connected, in a most impor- 
tant degree, with the interests of York — our repre- 
sentatives in the national legislature, and other indi- 
viduals highly placed in society, and high in the good 
opinion of their fellow- citizens — ^the, members of the 
Institute are, on this occasion, surrounded by many 
new and powerful friends, some of whom now, per- 
haps, for the first time, become acquainted with the 
real scope and objects of this friendly combination. 

Thanks, likewise, to Providence, that we are 
still surrounded by our earliest friends. Our first 
President is still the President of the Institution — a 
man singularly gifted for the various ingenuity of his 
mind, — Sir George Cayley. We are still favoured 
with the assistance of our esteemed friend, Mr. 
"Wellbeloved, who delivered to our body the first 
address it ever heard ; and who continues in 

" A green old age, unconscious of decay," 
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ever active and vigorous in our service. I hope the 
members will manifest, in this new building, their 
attachment to the old principle and the old feeling. 
That old feeling is the love of knowledge, and the 
desire to communicate it through all ranks of the 
community, and especially to those to whom it is 
most valuable, but who are least able to provide 
means of instruction for themselves. That old principle 
is, in the course of performing that work, to offend no 
class of persons, and to shock no class of reasonable 
opinion. In that course,-- up to tiiis hour, I believe, 
we have steadily persevered; and I hope we shall 
never depart from it. In vain shall we have built 
this hall, unless we adhere to the principles which 
have enabled us to erect it; in vain shall we have 
consecrated this temple of science to the rational grati- 
fication of our fellow-citizens, imless we maintain the 
high ground on which the Institution was based — ^the 
love of good and useful knowledge, and the careful 
and well-considered mode of communicating it. 

They who have built this hall, are, I may say, 
the working population of York ; they are the per- 
sons who honour labour, who wish that labour should 
be well-directed, and who look on the exertion of the 
head or the hand not as a thing to be ashamed of, but 
as a thing to be proud o^ in this industrious land. 
The wealth of a country consists in the good employ- 
ment of its people ; and the members of the Institute 
have learned so much as this, that there can be no good 
employment of an ignorant and iminstructed population. 

Yet, for all this, let no man rest the support which 
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he gives to this Institution* upon any notion of the 
adyantages that he is peculiarly to derive firom it. 
Let us build upon a nobler basis than this ; for in 
vain have we founded this Institute, if, now that it 
is established, we trust for its support to any other 
than the broad and true principle, that '^for the 
soul of man to be ignorant it is not good." Not 
because institutions such as this may be made to 
augment our individual influence in society — not 
because by the instruction which is here obtained, 
will its possessor be raised in wealth — ^not because, 
in popular language, "Knowledge is power," but, 
because with enlargement of knowledge comes im- 
provement of individual character, and exaltation of 
social and national happiness. For this reason, let us 
adhere to the principle, that " Knowledge is good," 
because it is a source of blessing to mankind, and 
therefore deserves the cultivation of every reasonable 
man. " Knowledge is power," — ^Yes I Power I — ^power 
to do what? Power to employ the senses and 
faculties which God has given us in examining the 
works which he has made ; and thus to acknowledge 
in all creation, "These are thy glorious works." 
Power to penetrate the mysteries of nature, to learn 
the laws of matter and motion, and, from aU that we 
can gather from the contemplation of nature, to 
draw one encouraging conclusion — that nothing hap- 
pens in the universe which is not carefully planned 
and strictly attended to. Power to discover the forces 
which it has pleased the Almighty to put in action 
among particles of matter, and to turn these forces to 
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the advantage of mankind ; bounded no longer by the 
sea, limited no longer to human strength, served by 
more than Titanic agents, whereby man may even 
fly across that gulph which, for thousands of years, 
separated the two divisions of the world. Power to 
guide, to govern, and to bless mankind; and, most 
important of all, power to know and to control our- 
selves ; power to take right views of our allotted place 
and destiny in and beyond this world ; to rise beyond 
the influence of daily necessity and immediate gratifi- 
cation, into the contemplations suited to immortal 
spirits, rays of a diviner essence. For these reasons 
we will honour knowledge as a Power. 

Knowledge should be honoured because it is the 
instrument to which Providence has conunitted the 
exaltation of man ; because it is the spell whereby he 
is enabled to turn all the agencies of nature to his use 
and advantage ; because it gives him the earth for a 
possession, smoothes the sea for his pleasure, and 
brings the starry universe within reach of his medita- 
tion ; and because it binds the earth, with better than 
the Olympian chain of gold, with a strong and iron 
circle of commercial relationship, into one vast brother- 
hood of society and friendly harmony. Knowledge 
should be cultivated, because knowledge is as neces- 
sary to the mind and soul of man as food and air are 
to the body ; because it must be had if man is to 
exist on the earth, and to go on in a course of 
amelioration, claiming more and more the blessing of 
Almighty Groodness ; and because it must be had — ^if 
man is to be human — and had in abundance, well 
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** See God in clouds, and hear him in the wind," 

and to look upon all the phenomena of the universe 
as the expression of His wisdom and benevolence. 
By the exercise of ordinary observation, a great 
amount of knowledge may be gathered with regard 
to the different substances of nature, without the aid 
of special instruction ; but yet there is a mighty 
difference between the careless view of the uninstruc- 
ted, and the fruitful contemplation of the informed 
mind. How differently do the same phenomena 
appear to differently educated men ? 

** It is the mind that gives its tone 
To whatsoe'er we look upon.'* 

How cold and careless is the glance which mankind 
in general throw upon the various substances which 
exist in the material world! Yet, in that brute 
matter, science finds curious proportion and mysterious 
harmony, — powers absolutely fixed and appointed to 
every atom, which every atom does and must obey ; 
powers which bind, in their appropriate condition, the 
solid earth, the flowing air, the much resounding sea ; 
powers which circulate life and enjoyment through 
unnumbered forms of organization; powers which we 
may direct and control, but whose secret nature and 
origin is known only to Him who measures the hills 
in a balance. What are these plants which grow and 
blossom around you, these myriads of animals, fiiU of 
activity and enjoyment ? Wonderful as is the variety 
of their forms and functions, these forms and functions 
are derived originally from one small point of atomic 
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life— one single microscopic cell, eluding the un- 
assisted eye, but endowed with the power of develop- 
ment, of perpetuating specific forms for thousands of 
years, which are the same to-day as those which were 
embalmed by the old nations on the banks of the 
NHe. 

What is this earth, from which we arise, and to 
which we must return ? A rude and indigested heap 
of materiab mixed in confusion ? Such may be the 
opinion of those who toil, with weary hands and 
unreflecting minds, among the rough places of the 
earth ; but such is not the conclusion of science. The 
earth is constructed upon a regular plan; its rich 
mineral treasures are placed within the reach of man-, 
coal, marble, and metal lie in the earth according to 
fixed laws, which, established by observation in one 
country, serve to guide and ^Lte new discoveries 
in another. And if you rabe your eyes towards the 

** Immortal lights which live along the skj," 

how great are the privileges which astronomy exer- 
cises I Beautiful and glorious to every mind is the 
contemplation of the starry vault, even to those who, 
having no knowledge of the telescope, are no further 
advanced than the Chaldean shepherds, who watched 
by night the " wandering fires " of heaven. But how 
different is this rude admiration from the sentiment 
which fills the mind when, with Lord Eosse, we look 
closely into the moon, with her volcanic mountains 
kindled by the stmlight, and casting long shadows 
over the sandy plains ; or contemplate the dark body 
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of the sun, within his tremulous atmosphere of light ; 
or compare the planets with their accompanying 
rings and globes ; or, passing by the azure sphere of 
Herschel^ watch the comets — flight as vapour-wreaths 
— ^perform their course of five, or five hundred years, 
and return, obedient to the sun, the great centre of 
light and life ; or far beyond planets and comets, far 
beyond the power of numerical expression, &thom the 
universe of stars — 

" World beyond world in infinite extent, 
Profusely scattered through the bine inunense.** 

It may be said, and said with truth, that it is not 
given to many men, or rather certainly it is not given 
to any man, to work out, by his own strong will and 
devotion, the fundamental truths of all natural science. 
No ; not even to a Newton, a Herschell, a LinnsBus, a 
Faraday, or an Ehrenberg, to exhaust even one of the 
rich kingdoms of nature. But we may derive 
much benefit fi:om the labours of those eminent indi- 
viduals : men who will teach one another, by proper 
methods, and with proper assistance, will find that 
there is really no one department of nature, however 
mysterious, which cannot be, in a considerable degree, 
brought within the comprehension of all. The York 
Institute was founded expressly for the purpose of 
assisting those persons who had not the telescope of 
Lord Eosse, or the laboratory of Faraday, and who 
had not the leisure of a Herschell. It was founded 
for the purpose of benefiting all ingenious minds, 
whether yoimg or old, and enabling them to gather 
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as much information as could be acquired by mutual 
instruction, on all these various subjects; it was 
founded upon the principle, that the knowledge of the 
history of man is good for man, and that the know- 
ledge of nature should not be withheld from a being 
appointed to perform so important a part in the 
general scale of creation. And, accordingly, the 
members of this Institute have been furnished with a 
vast number of important aids for the promotion of 
knowledge. There were delivered in the old Institute, 
during the first ten years of its existence, 201 lectures, 
to the audiences assembled on this spot. There have 
been dehvered in seven years, since the Institute was 
called " The York Institute of Popular Science and 
Literature," 239 discourses, making in the whole 
440 lectures. I have looked over the catalogue of 
these scientific and literary efforts, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Fox, our indefatigable Secretary, and I 
am surprised to find that so great a variety of inter- 
esting subjects has been discussed. The average 
attendance upon these lectures amounted to about 
100; and, I think it impossible to doubt, that a vast 
body of important information has been diffused by 
them through the inquiring minds of York. In addi- 
tion to the lectures, which have, for the most part, 
been dehvered by members of the Institute, there 
have been a great many discourses by several gentle- 
men, eminent in learning and science, who have come 
from a distance. And there is a third source of grati- 
fication, perhaps the most important of all, and one 
which, it is to be hoped, will be considerably aug- 
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mented in power and importance in this Institution, 
and that is the Library. Thanks to heaven that we 
can read! Thanks to heaven that there are books 
worth reading I books in which the wisdom of ages is 
collected in a convenient space. Yes, eternal honour 
to that Pelasgian Hero, that mythical Cadmus, who 
crossed the snowy mountains, and brought the Asiatic 
gift of letters to the western world, and with that spell 
awoke the magic muse of Greece I Honour to those 
scribes — ^not pharisees — who, on the papyrus leaf and 
parchment roll — more durable than brass or stone — 
recorded the sacred traditions of Judaea, the eloquence 
of Greece, and the annals of Rome. Honour to those 
honest workmen of the valley of the Rhine, who 
multiplied, by forms of wood and metal, all the litera- 
ture of the ancient world, and gave to mankind a 
mass of knowledge that can never die, which no 
Arab chief can burn, and which no accident can 
in future destroy. How important to read the 
books which preserve the undying words of Newton, 
and those illustrious men who have bequeathed 
to us the legacy of their highest thoughts, treasured 
up and put out to the noblest uses, for the conmion 
good of all mankind ! 

It behoves every man, whatever his rank in life, 
to take advantage of opportunities such as these, and 
especially it concerns the labouring man. We are, or 
ought to be all labouring men ; I do not think there 
is one individual among the respectable company 
now assembled around me, who does not wish to 
rank himself as a working man. Some labour by 
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the hand, and others by the head; but no one must 
be Idle. Nor should we mmst too much on the distinc- 
tion between one class of labour and aaother ; nor 
admit, for a moment, the great error, that labour is a 
curse. The necessity for labour, imposed by Provi- 
dence, we cannot avoid ; but it depends only upon 
the mind to fulfil the purpose of Providence, and 
convert that labour into enjoyment A labouring 
man who shonld join this Institation — who should go 
throi^h the course of instruction which it offers, and 
have his mind largely opened to what may be 
acquired here, may look around him and see few 
persons to be envied by bim. And gradually greater 
advantages will arise to the humbler classes of 
sodety. Already a sentiment prev^ls in our legisla- 
ture favourable to the devotion of a part of the 
national profits of industry to the ccsnfort of the 
people. Already the legislature has removed the tax 
on scientific institutions, and thus economized their 
resources. Already private wealth and friendly asso~ 
ciations have established pleasure gardens accessible 
to the people at Derby, at Liverpool, and at Tork ; 
and it is dearable that the people should be instructed 
Co profit by these advantages. In fact, they are 
rapidly gathering such instruction in this Institution, 
which I trust will be as efiective as those situated in 
towns with a more niuuerous population. 

York, I inaintain, JB admirably situated for an 
.nstitution which is espedaUy destined to direct and 
mcourage the study of nature and researches into the 
history of man. Look at the long ranges of lofty 
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moiintams whicli form the western boundary of York- 
shire, and consider those beautiftd dales which inter- 
vene, with their many noble waterfalls ; or go to the 
sea-coast, and mark, from Flamborough-head to the 
mouth of the Tees, the mighty wall of rock which 
resists the German ocean. Within this area, is ample 
occupation for the naturalist; and 'from York, as a 
centre, the access is easy in every direction, by the 
iron roads, made through the influence of some of the 
principal of our feUow-dtizens. These roads wiU cany 
US with the greatest celerity and ease; and the 
managers of the railways, I am sure, will never show 
themselves unwilling to assist the desire of the mem- 
bers of such an Institution as this, to visit interesting 
portions of the county. And to the student of British 
history, York offers unrivalled memories. Around us 
still remain the walls which guarded the Boman legion; 
here died the Roman emperor ; within those towers 
the Saxon earl opposed the Norman conqueror ; the 
city yet possesses some of her splendid abbeys ; and 
still we may walk around the battlements from which 
Newcastle and his Royalists defied the CromweUians 
under Fairfax, before the f&tal field of Marston Moor. 
And if you turn to the history of art, remember that 
Flaxman, the greatest of modem sculptors — though 
not one chisel-stroke of his remains in the city which 
should be proud of his birth — ^was bom at York. 
Etty was bom at York ; and it is surely time this 
great artist were invited to accomplish some work 
worthy of himself, to be treasured in the city which 

he loves as a memorial of his powers. 

I 
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Let me say one parting word as to the future 
course to be pursued by this Institute. I cannot help 
thinking, that the spirit which has reared this hall, 
which, in fact, has pledged our finances to some con- 
siderable extent in the raising of it, — ^I cannot but 
think that this high spirit is destined for a very pros- 
perous career. To me it appears, that if we do our 
duty, the interest of the whole population of York 
will be gathered around the Institution ; and it will 
become veiy much more beneficial than it has hitherto 
been. I beheve it may confer greater benefits than it 
has CTer before conferred on the inhabitants of York. 
But nothing of this kind will happen, it will make no 
progress, it will gain no sympathy, and it will accom- 
plish no good work in future, unless we adhere, in the 
most strict manner, to the principles upon which it 
was first established. The Institute will not prosper 
as it ought, unless the members manifest its power of 
usefulness by real improvement in themselyes, and 
show, by their own conduct, and by their own general 
elevation in the sciJe of society, the most convincing 
proof of the benefits of knowledge. Members of the 
Institute! by constantly attending to the means of 
instruction which the Institute provides, you will win 
others to follow your example ; the public favour wUl 
follow you ; every thing will be prosperous before you, 
and it will be in your power to perpetuate and make 
more flourishing the institution to which you are 
attached. You have in hand a noble cause ; you have 
powerful assistance ; you have a great work to perform ; 
I wiU conclude by advising you to go and do it. 
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DXUVfiBXD TO tEB MBiaiKBS OV 

THE MANCHESTER ATHEN^UM, 

On thb 22d Ootobbb, 1846, 

BT THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 



I TRUST that I shall be believed when I say I 
appreciate my situation. Whatever may be the 
incidents of distinction or responsibility with which I 
am elsewhere invested — ^honoured as I am by the 
choice of no mean constituency on the other side of 
the hills which bound your prospects — permitted as I 
am to bear a part in the highest coimcils of the state 
— ^I caD in all truth assure you that I find something 
very new, firesh, and large in the honour of being 
called upon to preside at this annual jubilee of the 
Manchester Athenaum. The sense of honour, and 
let me add with as much truth, of difficulty also, is 
certainly not lessened when I call those to mind who 
have preceded me in the same post, upon these bril- 
liant occasions. The last echoes of this assembly, 
which I now feel it is a hardihood in me to rouse 
earnest as his own spirit, of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd — 
again, answered to the accents deep, gentle, and 
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why, there is something in the very name of an 
Athenseum which bespeaks it to be a fitting theatre 
for all the utterances of the bard of Ion and the 
Athenian Captive, Next before him, I well know that 
your souls must have thrilled under the spell of so 
potent a magician as Mr. Disraeli ; even in the very 
hottest conflicts of party, from which we are here 
happily sheltered, I think it was impossible even for 
his most exposed victim to have been blind to the 
point, the brilliancy, the genius, which played about 
the wounds they made; but here, on this gorgeous 
stage, amidst this apt and congenial auditory, on the 
themes so familiar to him of literature, of art, of 
imagination, I, who could only read in cold print 
what he said, without all the kindling accessories of 
time and place, can yet easily believe how the admira- 
tion, which could not be withheld even on the 
barren ground of political controversy, must have 
been heightened almost into enchantment. And it 
was at the first, I believe, of these assembhes, the first 
at least held upon this scale of size and splendour, 
that its chair was filled — ^better it can never again be 
— by Charles Dickens, that bright and genial nature, 
the master of our sunniest smiles and our most 
unselfish tears, whom, as it is impossible to read with- 
out the most ready and pliant sympathy, it is impos- 
sible to know, (I at least have found it so,) without a 
depth of respect and a warmth of affection, which a 
singular union of rare qualities alike command. I 
have made it my business, too, to look at what they 
said when they were here ; but this, while it certainly 
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has ministered very Hghly to my gratification, has 
also only added to my embarrassment ; for it would 
be indeed an office irksome to you, and hopeless for 
me, to endeavour to recall in feebler expression, and 
fainter colouring, what was pourtrayed by them with 
so much richness and exuberance. I therefore feel 
that at this time of day, and, above all, in this place, 
it would be an impertinence in me to inculcate, that 
learning in any community will not prove a danger- 
ous thing — ^that commerce, which has formed, and 
which now ennobles a community like this, is the 
natural ally of Hterature and art — that the tastes 
which may be here encouraged, the habits which may 
be here fostered, axe those which give a grace and 
glory to the lives and characters of men. Yes, I do 
rejoice with the • most gifled and ardent of those who 
have preceded me — of those who now surround me — 
I do rejoice over the impulses and associations which 
are impressed upon the times we live in, and which 
institutions like this, and assembhes like this, serve to 
rivet and transmit ; I rejoice that English commerce 
is rising up to the height of its position, and feeling 
the real dignity of its calling ; but this the Tuscan, 
this the Genoese, this the Venetian did ; the worthies 
of our English commerce are content to be merchants, 
without being princes; if we have Medicis, they are 
not intent on seeking aUiances vdth the thrones of 
Europe ; their best aim will be now to raise to the 
same level of knowledge, of happiness, of virtue, the 
whole body of the people. I rejoice that here, in 
Manchester, beyond all dispute the first dty in the 
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tion sound, substantial, and enlightened — all it ought 
to be for training those who themselves must in any 
case be the real trainers, as they may be the best 
tr»ners,ofo«rcitizens^dourworkmL Erom <dl 
I can gather, the wholesome effects of your associa- 
tion have, by no means, been confined to its own 
walls or its own operations ; it not only walks its own 
round, but is suggestiye of many kindred processes ; 
or, if I may borrow an illustration fix)m one of the 
disputed problems of the upper skies, in its career of 
light and progress, it throws off from itself separate 
bodies, which harden into distinct masses, and glow 
with independent lustre. Has it not been very much 
under the impulse of ideas struck out and caught up 
here, in your lecture rooms, in yonr social gatherings, 
in the more earnest Mction of your discussions, by 
the agency mainly of your members, your officers, 
your founders, that the public parks, which have 
added so much both of material and of real beauty to 
your great city, — ^that the public baths and wash- 
houses, which have still deeper effects than on the 
mere linen and the skin, — that the attention given to 
sanitary regulations of every description, have owed 
their rise ? Can you look to other sources for indus- 
trial schools^ for the weekly half-holiday in ware- 
houses, for the early closing of shops ? With refer- 
ence to this last topic, one indeed not remotely con- 
nected with the best interests and widest extension of 
this liurtitution itself, my attention has been especially 
called to a meeting, which I believe it is proposed to 
hold on this same classic groimd, by the members of 
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the Manchester and Salford Early Closing Association. 
Other duties would preclude me from availing myself 
of the obliging invitation I have received to attend 
that meeting ; and, indeed, I doubt whether it is a mat- 
ter precisely of that kind in which a stranger ought to 
interfere ; but if a general arrangement can be brought 
about between the employers and the employed, which 
should secure to your rising manhood a greater 
amount of leisure for blameless relaxation and for 
mental culture, no one will rejoice more cordially 
than I shall. You will perceive that I have not 
refrained from some of these obvious topics in connec- 
tion with the Institution, which the part assigned to 
me of opening the proceedings of the night necessarily 
almost imposed upon me. Let me turn for a little 
time from the Institution to yourselves — ^you who 
constitute it, — ^who are its essence and its life. I 
perceive that one of the orators by whose eloquence 
you have heretofore been so much delighted, address- 
ing himself to the youth of Manchester before him, 
told them with emphasis to aspire. Far be it from 
me to tell them otherwise ; all who feel within them 
the sacred flame — ^who are strung for the high endeav- 
our — who have girded themselves for the immortal race 
— I would address in the same terms, even in the 
terms of the great moralist poet. Dr. Johnson : — 

Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth I 
Let all thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive Science yield her last retreat ; 
Let Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And p6ur on misty Doubt resistless day. 
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It is, indeed, by such means, by patient inquiry, by 
diligent study, by bumble - minded searching after 
truth, that all real knowledge is to be wooed by man, 
equally removed from the shallow presumption which 
sets up its own speculations and sophistries in the 
place of a conscientious reason and a disciplined &ith, 
and from the blind bigotry which bawls down fair 
argument, decides againstTroof, and condemns with- 
out hearing. But I was saying that I did not wish, I 
could not wish, to damp or discountenance the pur- 
pose of your young men to aspire ; for well I know 
that genius is the property of no condition, the apan- 
age of no class of men : it will often be seen to rise, 
like the goddess of old out of the ocean billow, from 
those surfaces of society where you would least expect 
to End it, break through all the surrounding unifor- 
mity, and shed sudden radiance round the new hori- 
zon. But, while I am ready to track its shining 
course, and bask in its genial warmth, in whatever 
orbit it may be moving, I would yet venture to remind 
you that there is something more admirable than 
genius, and that is virtue ; there is something more 
valuable than success, and that is duty. The hope of 
succeeding in the worid, and of pkyiTg a shining^ 
may sometimes operate powerfuUy as an incentive, 
but it is too apt to engross both the efforts and the 
admiration of mankind. I was struck with the import 
of an expression I once heard from a friend, though 
you will at once perceive that is not to be understood 
quite in its literal acceptation: the expression was, 
that heaven was made for those who had &iled in the 
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world. Now, all sorts of unbecoming and unamiable 
feelings may imdoubtedly accompany and embitter 
m4 ju^'a. every bright and b W quality of the 
heart and mind may enhance and adorn success ; but 
to aim at success, to meet with failure, and not to 
grudge it, to be oustripped by a rival, and yet 

To hear 
A rival's praises with unwounded ear, 

this is an effort and a triumph, beside which all the 
ordinary successes of life are mean and trivial Suc- 
cess, after all, in nearly every walk of life, from the 
aspiring statesman to the ambitious parish beadle, 
imless very carefully watched, very anxiously chast- 
ened, is apt to be made up of very coarse, obtrusive, 
vulgar ingredients, certainly not of heavenly tempera- 
ment ; while there is hardly a grace of character, a 
spring of self-reliance, an element of progress, with 
which ^ure, not caused by our own acts, and sus- 
tained with an even and brave spirit, may not ally 
itself. Depend upon it, in a great many instances, 
the world does not discover, does not examine its 
best ; there are diamonds in Golconda more precious 
than any, the Pitt or the Pigott diamond, which ever 
blazed in the diadem of sovereigns ; there are pearls 
in unopened sheDs more lustrous than any that ever 
shone upon the neck of beauty ; the ages as they pass 
have known their Homer, their Raphael, their Newton, 
their Shakspeare ; but there are prodigalities among 
the human creation as well as among all besides, that 
have never yet been fathomed ; yet there has never 
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been any thing which, except by its own fault, has i 

been lost or thrown away. What is the material ] 

point, to be Raphael or Shakspeare, or merely to be 
thought a transcendent poet, or an unequalled painter; 
to have conceived in the inmost soul the lineaments 
of the Holy Mother and the Divine Babe, the idea of 
Lear on the heath, or Macbeth at the banquet, or to 
have would-be amateurs commending the picture, or 
crowded audiences shouting bravo in the pit? Only 
impress your minds with this great truth — ^and bear 
it about with you both to your daily task and to your 
evening leisure, both to the privacy of your homes, 
and to your social musters, that it matters compara- 
tively littie to us what we may seem — ^it even matters 
proportionately littie what we may do — ^it matters 
every thing what we are ; what we may seem is sub- 
ject to a tiiousand accidents and misapprehensions; 
what we may do is under the control of circumstances; 
what we are is entirely imder our own. We may be 
all we should be; and no matter how humble the 
situation may be of any one among you, no matter 
how obscure the business which engrosses every pre- 
cious hour, how insignificant the whole life's drudgery, 
yet in that obscure and unenvied situation, amidst 
that wearing and numbing drudgery, you may mould 
for yourselves the qualities, you may build up for 
yourselves tiie character, which princes, if they knew 
it, would trust, which multitudes, if they could discern 
it, would adore. I know tiiat in venturing to speak 
upon these high topics of morality and conduct, with 
lips scarcely authorized, I run the risk of imperfect 
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explanation, as well as of mucb misconstruction. I 
know it is thought that addresses dehvered on such 
occasions are rather apt to minister too much to the 
pride of man — to undue adulation of the intellect. I 
disclaim such tendencies ; when I say you may be all 
you should be, I do not mean to exclude from the 
method those aids and sanctions which are too high 
to be here dwelt upon, and no one feels more con- 
vinced that reason as well as Christianity makes 
humOity almost its most prominent gnJ Who 
would not be humble who felt, as he ought, the love- 
liness of virtue, and the magnificence of knowledge ? 
I should like to ask the men who have just added 
another planet to our system, or, as has been beauti- 
fully said, on an earlier occasion, " who lent the lyre 
of heaven another string,** whether their spirit does 
not recoil with modest awe, instead of swelling with 
self-sufficient pride, before the secrets of that space 
into which they have been permitted to throw a more 
far-seeing gaze than any of their fellows ; and when 
the time shall come which to our enlarged and per- 
fected vision shall amfold the whole bright mechanism 
of stars, and suns, and systems, we shall find in the 
laws which fix their stations, or which guide their 
mazes, fresh reasons to be reverent, acquiescent, and 
lowly. It is time, however, for me to come down 
from the clouds, and indeed fi'om every thing else ; I 
could hardly, however, have lighted on a more radiant 
resting-place on this earth than the present assembly. 
I only hope that all those who have partaken in its 
excitements will not merely carry away the transitory 
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orations to wMdi it may easily give birth, but a 
settled determination, followed up bj a corresponding 
practice, to give fair play and full scope to all the best 
and highest purposes of which the Institution is cap- 
able ; they must be carried out by associated effort, 
but you will hardly fail to remark, at least it is gen- 
erally the case in institutions of this character, how 
very much of the work is done by a very few out of 
the whole number. Now, what we want is more of 
individual energy in the whole body ; each of you 
make the work his own ; and let no member of the 
Manchester Athenaeum think that he has done his duty 
without having done something, according to his 
opportunities, to give encouragement, efficacy, and 
credit to an establishment he ought to be so proud to 
serve. On my own part I have only further to say, 
that if, when the gay glitter of the scene has passed 
away, — ^when the strains of music are hushed, and 
silence has fallen on the voice of the speaker, — any 
one of you in the stillness of the quiet home, or amid 
the clang of the daily occupation, shall have derived 
a single encouragement to ennobling reflections or to 
worthy pursuits, — still more if any, under the sting 
of disappointment, or a sense of the world's coldness 
and alienation, shall have been reminded how little it 
really signifies, and that ^edlure is one of the appointed 
accesses to Heaven, — if any word that has fallen from 
me shall have contributed to such encouragement or 
such alleviation, I shaU then feel that I have not come 
to Manchester quite in vain. 
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;^ The Archbishop of Dublin said — ^It may be quite 

superfluous in me to detain jou with any expression of 
my hearty sympathy and warm good wishes towards this 
place and Institution, because the very circumstance of 
my being here expresses that sufficiently. I certainly 
should not have lefb the very numerous and pressing 
calls that I have in Dublin, overburdened as I gener- 
I j ally am with business, to come over here for the 

^ [ sake of looking at a mere rar^e show, or to attend a 

dance. I thought it incumbent on me to show the 
very great interest I have in every thing concerning 
the diffusion of knowledge. I say from all the 
inquiries I have made, and from all I have seen atid 
heard, that I have no reason to repent the coming for 
such a purpose, for every thing has come up to the 
expectations and wishes I had formed. I feel, of[ 
course, great interest in the diffusion of knowledge 
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everywhere. I need not, howeyer, saj any thing 
about that ; because my life, in fact, has been occupied 
in official or non-official efforts of that kind. But I 
think that education is more peculiarly important in 
a wealthy and populous manu&ctuiing town like this ; 
and I must say, though it may not be the wannest 
kind of panegyric, but it was what strikes me, that 
not only does this Institution do credit to the town of 
Manchester, but the want of it previously did the 
town great discredit I think that it is more than 
incumbent on such a wealthy and populous manu&c- 
turing town as this, to take care that the progress of 
knowledge should in some degree keep pace with the 
progress of wealth and population ; or else, standing 
still at the same point in respect of mental cultivation 
and knowledge, whilst there was a continual advance 
in numbers and in wealth, the result must be, that 
what would have been a sufficient amount of instruc- 
tion for a smaU and poor population, would be dis- 
gracefully small for one very much on the increase. 

Of course, I do not at all expect, nor could I ever 
have expected, that an Institution like this should 
furnish to the whole of its members a complete educa- 
tion. They are already engaged in occupations which 
render it quite impossible to think of going through 
a curriculum like that of a university education ; but, 
considering that the lectures which are delivered at 
this Institution are combined with access to a good 
library, it does appear to me to afford all the &cilities 
you can expect for those desirous of improving their 
minds, so to improve them as to acquire what 
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knowledge their leisure will allow them, and to finish 
what may have been left imperfect of their previous 
education. And I am sorry that there is a deficiency 
in that point in the country I have come irom. 
Throughout all Ireland, indeed, we have been a good 
deal behind in education, although a great advance 
has been made towards the improvement of education 
— or rather, I may say, the introduction of education 
— amongst the poorer classes. There has also long 
been, as you are aware, a university for the class of 
gentry ; but it appears to me that we are cultivating 
the highest and lowest, and leaving the middle classes 
neglected. Those who are not brought up to the 
learned professions, and who are at the same time far 
removed above the rank of mere labourers and pau- 
pers — for them, I am sorry to say, there is no ade- 
quate provision — ^for the class of tradesmen, clerks, in 
short, those who have lately been spoken of so scorn- 
fully in this town, as shopmen and apprentices. In 
fact, there is for these so great a deficiency of good 
education, that I am almost afraid the common 
labourers will sui^ass the classes immediately above 
them, in a few years' time, if some efforts be not made 
to difiuse education amongst them. We want better 
schools for the middle classes; and we also want 
institutions that will fiimish a taste for reading books, 
and not only the taste for reading, but the capacity 
to read with profit. I conceive that the lectures, or 
the hbrary, here, would each be very imperfect with- 
out the other, because the lectures create a taste for 
reading, and yet they very insufiiciently supply the 
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want of that Access to lectures and to books furnish 
exactly — ^I will not say a perfect system of education, 
but just the very best means of improvement which 
can be supplied to those, the main part of whose time 
is occupied in the necessary business by which they 
are to gain their bread and maintain their position in 
society. Some people, indeed, may object that it is 
a crude sort of knowledge that is picked up — ^that 
many read with very little profit, and that many do 
not read under the best system of tuition and instruc- 
tion, and take away very imperfect notions of the 
lectures; and so on. I dare say that the kind of 
study which the members of the Athenaeum pursue is 
not, in many instances, the best that could be con- 
ceived, nor such as is bestowed upon persons who 
attend our universities, and who have nothing to do 
but to store their minds with useful knowledge. But 
the alternative is not whether there should be this kind 
of education or not, but whether the young and the 
elder men should spend their time in card-playing, 
drinking, and perhaps worse occupations than these, 
or whether they should have some degree of intellec- 
tual culture, although not the most perfect that can 
be conceived. Those who speak of books ill read, or 
perhaps not the best calculated to improve the minds 
of those selecting them, should consider the alternative, 
what profane and dissolute conversation would take 
the place of them. And with respect to the books 
themselves, I dare say that the volumes which store 
your shelves are extremly well chosen; but as for 
newspapers and periodicals, probably you take in 
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those of all sects cmd parties. And, trndoubtediy, 
the^ who have all these before them must have an 
enormous amovmt of trash ; there most be a great deal 
of the bad and the &lse in all these QewBpapem. 
There is no kind of misrepresentalion that may not 
be found in newspapers and periodicals of one class or 
another. Bat what wonld be the case if a man only 
read one of those newspapers? Hia mind would 
become imbued with all the &lsehood and errors that 
one mind might crowd into it ; and if he read none 
at all, then he wonld become associated with one 
clique, whose conversation, perhaps, would be as little 
edifying as those newspapers. When a man reads all 
the papers, he has both the good and the bad, and 
can choose for himself; and if he does not choose 
wisely, at any rate he has the chance ofiered to him 
of doing so. 

After all, it is the will of Providence that man 
Bhoald be exposed to the temptation of hearing truth 
and &]Behood ; of seeing a good and a bad example. 
Wherever we go in life, even in the darkest alleys of 
hterature, a good and an evil example will always be 
put before us ; and because this worid is not heavrai, 
we must be left to make our choice between good and 
evil; but, the more a person's Tiews are enlarged, 
and the wider the choice that is ofiered to him, the 
better hope there is that he may take the good and 
leave the evil. All that we can do is to give ^im 
hght — ^Ught in every possible direction ; and if a man 
chooses to make a bad use of his eyes and ears, and 
of his otbet faculties, oil that we can say is, we have 
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done our best ; we cannot make this world heaven ; 
but if we put it into the power of men to cultiyate 
their minds, and get a knowledge of good and eyil, 
that is precisely the system which the Almighty him- 
self has directed us to pursue, and which is pursued 
by Himself in the government of his creatures. We 
must guide ourselves, with his help, according to our 
own responsibilities, and the Acuities He has endowed 
us with. We may say, as the inspired prophet did in 
the name of his Heavenly Master to his people, 
^'Behold, I set before you this day good and evil; 
now, therefore, choose good." 
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very circumstance of my leaving behind in Ireland 
very important and pressing business, and coming 
over to be present on this occasion, shows how very 
highly I value an Institution of this sort, and how warm 
is the sympathy which I have with all the supporters 
and members of it Very likely I may be expected 
to say, now that I have come over, and have visited 
and inquired into your Institution, what I think of it; 
and I think sufficiently well of it to say with respect 
to it that I am not disappointed. I shall not, for I 
think that would be an affix>nt to you, say that I feel 
surprised at the origin of such an Institution, or that 
it is any thing more than I expected from a great and 
wealthy place like this. I feel, on the contrary, that, 
cherishing that love of commerce and activity which 
necessarily characterises a city like this, to have paid 
all attention to every subject connected with gain, 
and to have neglected altogether so important an 
Institution for the improvement and enlightenment of 
yourselves and fellow-citizens, would have subjected 
you to just reproach. I trust that you will think it 
no insignificant praise, if I say I think you have done 
your duty. I was greatly interested in hearing of 
such an Institution in so very important a portion of 
the United Empire — ^in a city which, I think, may be 
regarded in some respects as a kind of representative 
of the empire ; for no where, I can assure you with- 
out flattery — ^for of that I am incapable — ^no where 
do I feel more completely in England, than when I 
am in Manchester ; because it has to boast of some of 
the most distinguished arts, and of some of the most 
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characteristic feats of ingenious enterprise, that the 
British empire ever displayed. In other countries we 
may see the plough at work, we may look upon 
splendid armies, and upon fine architecture ; we may 
see many things to be admired in many parts of this 
kingdom, but none so characteristic of the people who 
were reproachftdly termed a nation of shopkeepers. 
We have lived to see that nation of shopkeepers obtain 
miUtary, as well as other triumphs, over those who 
have so reproached them. But I conceive that all 
these triumphs are insignificant, compared with the 
great triumph of difiusing wealth, comfort, and civili- 
zation over so many parts of the world as this empire 
does, by means of her manufactures and commerce. 

I say, then, that it would be a reproach to so 
wealthy, so populous, and so active a city as this, if 
no attention were paid to any thing but the mere 
pursuit of gain ; and therefore it is that I consider 
that you were doing a duty, and nothing else than a 
duty, in establishing and supporting such an Institu- 
tion as this ; with the working of which, I trust, you 
will have more and more reason to be satisfied every 
year of its continuance. I understand that the finiits 
of it have been perceived in the improved character 
of the rising generation who have partaken of its 
benefits; and I trust that those good fruits will be 
seen yet more and more. To instruct you, however, 
in the benefits, the objects, and the character of such 
an Institution, would, as I have said, be impertinent 
in me, who know so much less of it than you do. I 
have even less knowledge than yourselves, not only of 
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this paaticoiar Institution, but perhaps of this whole 
class of Institutions; for, although I have been 
engaged for a great number of years in the diffusion 
of knowledge in one shape or another — ^in what maj 
be called education, either complete or partial educa- 
tion, since all diffusion of knowledge is a portion of 
education — jet I have never been spedficallj con- 
nected with an Institution precisely of this nature. 
It is the higher, and the lower institutions with which 
I have been officially connected. I have been con- 
nected with education in one of our universities, 
which are seminaries for the highest classes, the 
nobility, the gentry, and the learned professions ; and 
lately, and in a still more important degree, I have 
been connected with charity schools ; but that which 
is immediately between the two, that which tends to 
improve the classes between the learned professions 
and the very lowest of the people, I have not been so 
specifically and closely connected irith. StUl, educa- 
tion, in some shape or other, either by actively engag- 
ing in the calling, or by publishing or editing works 
connected with it, or by superintending or forming 
establishments for the promotion of education, I have 
been connected with, very actively and zealously for 
about thirty-eight .years. And I presume that those 
who have done me the honour of calling upon me to 
address some observations to you this evening, have 
done so ^m the thought, perhaps, that I should have 
to communicate to you some of the results and obser- 
vations emanating from my own experience. I shaU 
do so, but very briefly, begging you, in the first place, 
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to bear in mind, that when I said that I had been for 
thirty-eight years connected with education, I did not 
mean that I had been occupied in making speeches 
upon it. I have been engaged in the practice of it, 
and not in haranguing upon it ; and, therefore, it is 
not to be expected that I can address you with the 
same eloquence that others can do who have not seen 
and done so much as I have. 

You will remember, then, that in the observations 
which I make, and they shall be but brief, I am not 
saying any thing that applies so specifically and exactly 
to this Institution, because it is not with that class I 
have been most specially connected ; but I wish to 
observe briefly, that one of the truths which should 
be most impressed upon the mind by all experience 
is, that, spite of all the dangers threatened by, and 
objections raised to, the difiusion of education, still 
upon the whole, I am more and more convinced that 
the wide diffusion of knowledge will always tend, more 
or less, in the end, to the diffusion of every other good. 
I have spoken of the dangers attending it, and dangers 
there are ; I do not disguise it. I believe that, on this 
point, I do not differ at all from the noble lord who so 
eloquently addressed you on the outset. When he 
spoke of there being no dangers in the diffusion of 
knowledge, I believe that he meant, as I do, that the 
dangers are not such as are to be put in comparison 
with the dangers of ignorance. It is impossible, by 
keeping men in darkness and ignorance, to secure 
them from temptations. It is impossible to guard 
men against evil — though you were to shut them up 
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in the cells of hermits — they must be exposed to 
temptation, in one shape or another. Men are liable 
to be deceived and misled; but it is in darkness more 
than in light ; in twilight more than in full sim ; that 
error is liable to be mistaken for truth. I should be 
ashamed to dwell at any length, especially before such 
an audience as this, on the advantages of knowledge ; 
but I would have you be well assured, for I can say 
so £rom my own convictions and experience, that the 
advantages of disusing knowledge are not so generally 
admitted as might be supposed from people's profes- 
sions. I know, for a ^t, that there are some persons 
who deprecate the dif^on of knowledge ; but yet 
they will give in to it, and profess to favour it, merely 
because they find that they must swim^with the stream, 
and cannot oppose it. I am continually meetmg with 
persons who are for embarking in the vessel of educa- 
tion, in order that they may be able to retard its 
course. They are deprecators, above all things, of 
too great a di&sion of knowledge — ^too much educa- 
tion for the people— too much knowledge for their 
station in life ; which they say, is likely to puff them 
up. Something may be given, but not too much. 
Why, of course, no one is an advocate for too much 
of any thing : but if all mankind, down to the lowest 
peasant who follows the plough, were to obtain as 
much knowledge as was ever possessed by the most 
learned man that ever lived, I should still say that it 
is very fer from being too much, provided it was well- 
digested knowledge; and that there was a well- 
balanced cultivation of the &culties. I suppose there 
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xmyaxadrely few who dread danger to lojml 
iples, BubmisaiTe obedience to tbe goTemment, 
ill the other social virtues, from the sort of know- 
I diffused in this place, amongst the middle classes 
net^, more than they apprehend it from a difiu- 
of the same sort of knowledge amongst the 
intry. The same argmnent, in iact, wiU apply to 
classes. If the mere knowledge of his letters 
not tend to make a man less contentedly submit 
s lot as a labonrer, one does not see why more 
ided knowledge should unfit him for some other 
rdinate station. Why should not knowledge, if 
be its tendency, make all men ti^ to rise above 
station; all but in the highest? 
believe that the danger lies here ; that where 
'iedge is very rarely and scantily communicated, 
ne who, by some good lock, happens to get above 
Qlows, will think himself fitted to be removed to 
her class. But commumcate the same knowledge 
I that class, and they wiH not be raised above it. 
of the greatest conservative that ever lived, as 
vould allow. Dr. Johnson, used to say, when 
dng upon this subject, " Why, sir, if a man has 
ed hat, he thinks himself too good to go to the 
jh ; but if all men wore laced hats, we should see 
ploughing in laced hate." 

Lt, then, there is this objection, — and it may lie 
ist all communication of all human good of every 
— "an educated man, of cultivated intellect, but 
d man, (which he certainly may be,) is more 
aotis than he was before." It is very true. A 
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man who possesses the use of his limbs is more dan- 
gerous, if he be a bad man, than a cripple. A man 
who has the use of his speech^ of his eyes, is more 
dangerous, if he be a bad man, than a blind, or deaf 
mute ; but, unless the tendency of the cultivation of 
the mind is to make a man worse, we are rebelling 
against the dispensations of Proyidence to refuse any 
good to our friends and countrymen, to those above 
and below us, on the ground that it may be abused. 
4 This, however, I wish particularly to point out, 
though it must have occurred to most of you — wherein 
does consist the great danger to the oonmiunity of a 
man of cultivated intellect and great powers, sharpened 
by exercise, if he happens to be a bad man ? What 
is the chief danger to be apprehended from him? 
Why, that he will act as a demagogue on the unthink- 
ing multitude. He persuades the ignorant to receive 
his statements, to adopt his Madous conclusions, to 
follow in all his wild schemes. He makes them his 
instruments. He may incite them to rebellion — ^to 
all sorts of mischievous and dangerous conduct. Take 
away those instruments, by making those men good 
judges of truth and ^Isehood, and he has no longer 
any thing else to work upon. The agitator, the 
demagogue, the partizan leader, all the mischievous 
men who turn their talents and acquirements to such 
an account as that, are a kind of quacks. It is well 
known that if a man has a certain knowledge of 
chemistry and medicine, he may play on the credulity 
of the ignorant by persuading them to swallow his 
mischievous drugs; but if all understood medicine. 
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there would be none to tc^ his quack medicines. 
Let all men, therefore, be so educated as to be capable 
of distinguishing the true &om the false, and then, 
however ill-disposed a man may be, he will not be 
able to mislead others. I cannot conceive of such a 
thing as a lawless and violent mob consisting of well- 
educated men — I mean well-instructed men, even 
setting aside moral instruction. Supposing that they 
were all bad men, there would be more generals than 
soldiers ; they would not be so ignorant as to allow 
one to mislead the rest. I conceive, then, that the 
best way of guarding against the danger of putting 
power into the hands of bad men is to diffuse, as 
widely as possible, that power which knowledge con- 
fers. But I am convinced, also, that the tendency of 
knowledge is not indeed necessarily to secure good 
moral conduct and character, but to fiirther and pro- 
mote it. If our religion were a system of blind super- 
stition, people would be the more religious the more 
blind and unthinking they were. If our government 
were an imjust and oppressive despotism, men would 
submit to it the more readily, the more they were 
reduced to the state of brutes and children. But if 
the conduct which we recommend to them as men 
and as Christians be conformable to right reason ; if 
our religion be based on solid evidence; if our govern- 
ment be founded upon just and feir principles, those 
persons will be the best Christians and the best sub- 
jects, other things being equal, who are best able to 
distinguish between truth and ^dsehood. 

I wish to be distinguished from those persons who 
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consider that the mere difiusion of knowledge consti- 
tutes the whole of education. I say that it is a good 
thing ; but I do not say or think that it is the whole 
of education ; and I wish no one to go away with the 
idea that I consider every man the wiser, or likely to 
be the better, or the better educated, for all the know- 
ledge he may have obtained, unless it is well regulated, 
with a judiciously balanced cultiyation of the £wul- 
ties. But I say that knowledge, as far as it goes, is a 
good thing ; and the people should be merely warned 
against the danger of ill-balanced knowledge. The 
man who entirely devotes himself to the cultivation of 
some one faculty, to the neglect of the rest — the per- 
son who devotes his attention to the cultivation of the 
intellect, to the neglect of the moral faculties — all 
these persons may be advanced in their own particu- 
lar way, but it is a narrow, ill-balanced, injudicious, 
and hurtful education. But what I maintain and 
contend for is, that it is not in that case the knowledge 
of something that does the harm, but the ignorance of 
others. It is not the cultivation of this &culty, but 
the neglect of that. The same church, or other place 
of worship, that may be sufficient for a small popula- 
tion, becomes utterly inadequate for a large popula- 
tion. In like manner, the same degree of moral and 
religious education which suffices for a young child or 
for a person of very limited attainments generally, 
becomes deficient when he has acquired a great deal 
of secular knowledge. The church m his own mind, 
has become too small for him ; but then, the evil is 
not in the increase of the population, but in the want 
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of Other churches — ^QOt in the cnltiyation of his intel- 
lectual Acuity, but in the neglect of the moral part of 
his nature. 

My argument may be illustrated by the growth of 
the human frame. In the case of children who are 
ricketty, we are accustomed to say, that the head is 
too large for the body ; or the limbs too large for the 
trunk ; but we find in this case, not. that the head or 
the trunk has grown too much, but that the limbs 
have not kept pace with it — ^that the growdi has not 
been even and well-balanced. And it may be added, 
that when a child is growing, it is not only far better, 
but &r easier, to encourage the growth of the defec- 
tiye parts than to stop the growth of the body alto- 
gether. The latter is impossible ; the former may be 
accomplished by medicine and diet I say, then, that 
when a community is advancing in mental culture, it 
is not only far wiser, but far easier, to give that cul- 
ture the right direction, so as to prevent a dispropor- 
tionate and ricketty growth, than to stop altogether 
the progress of the human mind. There are some 
who look back with regret to the times of our simple- 
minded ancestors, who were content to believe as they 
were told, and do what they were bidden — who 
sought for no knowledge beyond their humble sphere; 
and we are taught to consider that those were the 
days to which we should look back with the greatest 
admiration, and with pity for the present generation, 
in which it is supposed there is too great a diffusion 
of light But it is in vain that we should endeavour 
to clothe the adult in the swaddling clothes of child- 
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hood. Eyen though that were a good thing, we can- 
not do it We must make the whole system keep 
pace, if possible, with the miavoidable advance ; and 
then, instead of remaining children, we shall grow up 
into well-formed adults. Others there certainly are 
whose views are not more enlightened, although they 
are more cheerfuL They hail with rapture any kind of 
advance, and utterly overlook all the dangers which I 
have been dwelling upon of disproportionate and ill- 
balanced advance. But I would exhort you to keep 
clear of both of these — ^to consider advance as both 
necessary and desirable, but to keep in mind the im- 
portance, as much as possible, of having in yourselves, 
and in those imder your control, an equal and well- 
proportioned and well-balanced advance. Listen not 
to those who sigh vainly for the restoration of in&ncy, 
nor to those who exult in the gro¥rth of a distorted 
maturity ; but endeavour to keep up an equal and 
well-balanced advance, and then advance as &r and 
as rapidly as you can. 

I have had great difficulties to encounter in that 
department of the diffusion of knowledge which has 
chiefly occupied me for the last fourteen years. You 
will understand that I allude to the introduction of 
national education into Ireland — and, s}rmpathizing 
so warmly and so strongly as I do in this place and 
in this Institution, I cannot feel a doubt that you also 
feel some sympathy with what is going on in the sister 
coimtry, and in the difficulties and exertions of those 
who have been labouring to enlighten and improve it. 
I cannot' suppose that you look upon the Irish as 
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aliens, and as persons unworihy of your regard. I 
cannot suppose that you grudge them that knowledge 
which you say you are eager and anxious to diffuse 
among yourselves. I cannot suppose that you would 
wish them to be, or consider that they must neces- 
sarily be, ureclaimable barbarians. I sympathize 
warmly myself with all your exertions, and L de- 
lighted to hear the manner in which you have manfully 
met, and overcome, the difficulties which threatened 
tHs Institution in its in&ncy. I have also had great 
struggles on the other side of the water, and I am 
happy to say that, in spite of all the storms, we are 
advancing rapidly to the desired port. I do trust 
and believe that, with the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the Irish national system of education will 
prove, when there has been time for it to make itself 
thoroughly felt — that is, when the generation brought 
up imder it shall come into activity — ^I do trust that 
it will prove one of the greatest boons which has been 
conferred by government on any part of her majesty's 
dominions. And I think that I should be wanting, 
not to myself merely, and to the government which 
has been supporting that system, but I feel that I 
should be wanting to the cause of education — ^I should 
be wanting to the rights and claims of the poor Irish, 
if I neglected to take this opportunity, if you will so far 
indulge me, of giving a contradiction to some of those 
calirainies with which our Irish national system has 
been assailed. I would not hear this Manchester Insti- 
tion assailed with any calumny in Ireland, or else- 
where, when it was in my power to repel it. And I 
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believe that none of you here would willingly listen to 
any calumny that tended to disparage the merits, or 
to defeat the objects of such an Institution as ours. 
Ours, ladies and gentlemen, — I mean the national 
system of Ireland — ^is not a godless and irreligious 
system. We do not undertake to teach the whole of 
their religious belief — to give the whole of their reli- 
gious education to the children of different denomina- 
tions — ^because we could not possibly do that for all 
of them together, without violating the consciences of 
some of them. We do not propose, therefore, to give 
a complete education. The system is to leave to the 
parents of each child the religious education of that 
child ; the right of religious education in that mode, 
be it right or wrong in my opinion, which ihty them- 
selves think the best. And we give to the children 
jointly, and in friendly intercourse with each other, 
all the instruction which they can conscientiously 
receive together. And so much of that instruction, I 
am happy to say, consists of that knowledge of sacred 
history— of those great trutlis of our common Chris- 
anity, in which, thank heaven, we all agree, much 
as we differ upon other points — that I could produce 
from many of the national schools, the attendants at 
which, to the extent of more than seven-eighths, are 
generally Roman Catholics, children who could stand 
an examination, not only in secular learning, but in 
knowledge of the Scriptures, with any school that you 
may select in this coimtry. But the denial of the Scrip- 
tures to those willing to read them, you have often, 
I dare say, heard charged against the system ; and I 
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would put it to you, as plain Englishmen, whether 
it is right to force upon children any religious instruc- 
tion which their parents may disapprove of. I never 
can believe that the Founder of our religion, who, 
when he was apprehended and dragged away to an 
ignominious death, declared that He could caU in 
twelve legions of angels to his rescue, and who told 
his over-zealous disciple to put up the sword into its 
sheath — I never can believe that it was his intention 
or desire, that his religion should be forced upon any 
one against his inclination or his conscience. 

I will only notice one more point, which I give, 
not as the only one that I could produce, but as a 
sort of specimen of the ^ilsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions by which our system has been combated, and 
which, I think, will, in the end, tend rather to 
strengthen than weaken it; because falsehood and 
misrepresentation would not be resorted to by oppo- 
nents, if they had facts and truth on their side. What 
I allude to is the report which has been often circu- 
lated, that, although it is allowable, it is said, for the 
children whose parents do not disapprove of it, to read 
portions of the extracts from the Scriptures, yet, if 
any one child should object to the reading, that pre- 
cludes the whole school from the benefit, and shuts 
out the Bible from the whole school. I am bound to 
believe that those who circulate that report do not 
know of its felsity. If they have taken any means to 
ascertain the truth of their statement, they must then 
be repeating an utter and deliberate and calumnious 
falsehood, for it is totally without fotmdation in truth. 
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But I can only acquit them of the wilful falsehood, 
by supposing that they have utterly neglected to make 
any inquiry, from the many hundreds of persons per- 
fectly ready and able to give them the information. 
There is no shadow of foundation in truth for this 
scandalous story; and I wonder how any one, not 
overwhelmed with prejudice, should give credit to 
any thing so absurd. If, at the appointed hour for 
religious instruction — for an appointed hour there 
must always be ; there is, I believe, in every school, 
and there is in ours, — any child is forbidden by his 
parents to attend, what is the consequence, do you 
think? That all instruction is at a stand? "No;*' 
you would say, "the child withdraws." The child, 
whose parents disapprove of that particular reli- 
gious instruction, whatever it may be, that com- 
mences at a fixed hour, say from two to three, is 
by them withdrawn; but it would be absurd and 
ridiculous to have the whole school thereby excluded 
from that religious instruction. Why, any person who 
may object to what I am now saying, would not, 
thereby, be able to prevent all who are present from 
giving their attention. He would only have to. with- 
draw himself. No one needs to stay, if he does not 
like it. But I am happy in being able to add, that, 
although the parents of many of the children have 
objected to send them to schools where religious in- 
struction has been forced upon them, the children of 
all denominations have, in a vast number of instances, 
remained when it was least optional, because they saw 
that no fraud nor force was intended against them. 
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And you may be sfure that that is the only way in 
which any people, and more especially the Irish, can 
be enlightened. You may reason and expostulate 
with the parents ; but never attempt to kidnap their 
children, and to make proselytes of them. That is not 
a fair mode of procedure. But offer them that which 
is good, and in most cases you will find, if it is offered 
in a spirit of frankness and conciliation, it will be 
willingly accepted. 

I ought to apologise for having detained you thus 
long in what may be considered a digression from the 
matter in hand ; but I felt assured that the sympathy 
which I felt towards this place and Institution must 
be, in some degree, responded to ; and that you would 
feel the same S3rmpathy with the wants, and with the 
efforts to relieve them, of the poor Irish, as I do with 
your efforts and success. 

With respect to the Institution that is now occupy- 
ing our principal attention, of course you cannot need 
any instruction or suggestion from me, because you 
have experience to guide you. It is not an Institution 
formed for, or calculated to give, a complete education ; 
but it does seem to me, from all the reflection I have 
been able to bestow upon it, and from all the inquiries 
I have made, to be best adapted for the wants and 
circumstances of a busy, and populous, and thriving 
place like this. It is only a smaU. portion of time — 
that portion which comes under the denomination of 
leisure — that the young persons in this place, or the 
elder ones either, can devote to the cultivation of their 
minds. That portion, however, may be very profitably 
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employed ; aDcl if it were employed merely in innocent 
amusements, if there were no enlargement of the 
faculties, no improvement of the character, if there 
were no elevation of the man in the scale of social life, 
I should say that, being merely innocent, it would be 
a great recommendation ; for we know too well that 
the leisure hours of those who are occupied for the 
greater part of the day, are likely to be devoted to 
any thing but innocent relaxation. But I believe 
that the lectures, together with the library, of this 
Athenaeum, are as well adapted to meet the wants of 
relaxation and mental improvement as any thing could 
be in such a place as this. Lectures alone give but 
an imperfect and crude sort of notions to those who 
have not access to books. Books, again, are a sort of 
spacious sea, on which an unpractised student, without 
any tutor to direct him, might be apt to be lost. But 
lectures excite the desire to read, and point directly to 
the way in which the best course of reading can be 
taken. The books will supply the want which the 
lectures will have created. The lecturer will not have 
taught his pupils all that they feel desirous to know ; 
but he will have taught them how to seek for know- 
ledge, and where to find it. And I consider that this 
Athenaeum is analogous to those great engines of your 
industry, which excite the wonder of all strangers, 
and which bring wealth from all parts of the earth. 
A workman at the power-loom, or at the spinning- 
jenny, will accomplish a great deal with very little 
labour, A single individul, who used mei*ely his own 
books, would require a large library to educate him- 
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self tolerably; and he would require the care of a 
tutor, or an instructor of some kind, to guide him. 
But you have got machinery by which thousands and 
thousands ol spindles can be turned at once. You 
have got machinery by which one person can perform 
the work of tens of thousands ; and you can there- 
by produce a quantity of the best commodities at 
a small expense and with the greatest ease. The 
Athenaeum is analogous in character to that machin- 
ery. One library and one lecturer will serve at the 
same time to instruct hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons, almost as well as if each one had a library and 
tutor to himself. For this reason, it is an Institution 
particularly suitable for a large, populous, wealthy, 
and thriving place like this. Let not the cultivation 
of your minds be in such a state as that you shall be 
put to shame by the wonderful machines you have 
constructed for the spinning of cotton and of various 
manufactured goods. Continue in this course, and 
may the blessing of Providence further your endea- 
vours! Continue to work this great and mighty 
engine, and whatever dangers you may have to 
encounter, by care and vigilance you will surmount 
them, and the benefit will be incalculable. For my 
part, I come from a city far less wealthy than yours ; 
but I shall keep in mind, most tenaciously, all that I 
have seen and learned here ; and shall apply, as far 
as I am able, all the principles and the practical 
maxims I have learned, towards the accomplishment 
of an object which, for years, I have had in view — 
the extension of the benefits of an improved education 
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beyond the labouring classes of Ireland, to whom my 
attention has hitherto been confined — ^namely, to the 
middle classes of that country, that they may not be 
surprised and overgrown by those who are their 
inferiors in situation. 



From " THE MANCHESTER ATHENiEUM ALMANAC," 

FOR 1847. 

The foUowing very able and exceUetU Letter^ by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, has been communicated to the Direc- 
tors of the AthencBum since this publication was in thepressj and 
will no doubt be read with that interest which every thing emanat- 
ing from so distinguished an authority is enOtied to command. 



I certainly do, as you observe, consider 
as a great good such Institutions as the Manchester 
AthensBum and the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, — as likely to make the difference, to a large 
and important portion of my countrymen, of intellec- 
tual cultivation and civilization, instead of gross and 
narrow-minded semi-barbarism. 

In every large town there must be hundreds, often 
thousands of persons, most of them young men, who 
have had but a scanty education previously to their 
being occupied in business, and who, having a few 
leisure hours in the evenings, wish to devote them to 
the improvement of their minds. Those hours, , if 
not so occupied, would probably be spent, in many 
instances, in dissipation and vice ; at best, would be 
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wasted. It is but little, and that with great difficulty, 
that a man, not in affluent circumstances, can do 
towards his own improvement, when acting quite 
alone, with few books, and no one to guide or even 
sympathise with his studies. 

Now, in these Institutions, at the cost of about six- 
pence per week, a man gains access to a large library, 
and to lectures on various subjects of literature and 
science. Some persons are thus enabled to seek such 
knowledge as may advance them in their respective 
branches of business; others, such as may enlarge 
their minds, and guard them against that professional 
narrowness of mind which I have treated of in the 
lecture before the Dublin Law Institute, which is 
reprinted in the last edition of the " Ehetoric." Afler 
all, it may be said that it is far from a perfect educa- 
tion that is thus obtained. And this might be an 
objection, if it were proposed to substitute it for a better 
— to make an Athenaeum take the place of a good 
school or university ; but considering that what it is 
substituted for is — nothing, or worse than nothing, 
such an objection is quite irrelevant. Yet these, and 
all other Institutions for the difiusion of knowledge, 
are fiercely opposed by a very considerable party, 
who lavish alteruately abuse and derision on all who 
promote or fevour them. 

I. There are some who, I have no doubt, are sin- 
cere believers in the utility of our religion, as serving 
to keep the vulgar in order, but have little or no 
beUef in its truth These, of course, can be no friends 
to knowledge, thought, mental exercise — ^which they 
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regard as highly dangerous to men's faith; and yet 
they cannot avow this feeling openly, which would be 
to reyeal the very secret they are anxious to conceal. 

n. Nearly the same will be the sentiments, on this 
point, of those who do believe in Christianity, but 
whose &ith is founded, as the Tractites express it, 
tiot on evidence, but on — ^Faith ! — that is, who beUeve 
because they are resolved to believe, and think it 
both unsafe and irreverent to seek a reason. The 
coincidence, practically, of these with the former, is 
exhibited in the parallel columns which I have 
printed in the appendix to the last edition of the 
" Logic." 

in. Some, ^ain, there are, of the higher classes, 
(in birth and station,) who are jealous of the classes 
below them treading on their heels, by becoming 
their equals or superiors in the literature and science, 
of which they themselves, perhaps, possess no great 
share. This, again, is a feeling which no one is very 
likely to avow. They persuade, as far as they can, 
both others and themselves, that what they dread is 
the unwise, ill-regulated, and indiscriminate diffusion 
of knowledge. 

lY. Some well-meaning but illogical minds see the 
dangers, (which are real,) attendant on knowledge, 
and give themselves credit, (as is oflen the case in 
other matters also,) for seeing clearer than the gener- 
aUty, from being one-eyed, — from seeing Scylla and 
not Charybdis; and they do not perceive the con- 
sequences to which their principles lead. To cat off 
every thing liable to abuse and misapplication, would 
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lead us back, step by step, to the condition of savages ; 
and when we arrived at that, we should find a greater 
abuse of God's giils than in any other form of society. 
A savage has less power for evil, absolutely^ but more 
relatively^ than a civilized man. In the art of war, 
for instance, they are inferior to civilized men ; but 
they know enough of it to cause ten times more 
slaughter, in proportion, among one another, than 
occurs in the most bloody wars of civilized men ; and 
though they have little property, and no refined 
luxury, they are usually more rapacious and more 
sensual than the civilized. (See pp. 167 and 216 
of the "Political Economy.") A highly civilized 
man or people may be very bad ; but they may be 
virtuous men and good Christians. A savage cannot. 
All these objectors are afiraid or ashamed, as I have 
said, of openly decrying the spread of knowledge ; and 
therefore resort to the stale, but often successful arti- 
fice described by Bacon in his Essay on Cunning, of 
pretending to favour the measure they dislike, and 
" moving it in such sort as to hinder it." They are 
friends, forsooth, to the advancement and difiusion of 
knowledge, only it is to be clogged with an impossible 
condition. Let but all professors of Chemistry, Geo- 
metry, Languages, &c., be men of approved ortho- 
doxy, — let them be placed under the control of 
orthodox clergymen, — ^let a few millions be granted 
by Parliament for the support of these clergy, — ^let all 
Dissenters become Conformists, and place themselves 
under those clergy ; and then advance knowledge as 
much as you please. This is like the man who 
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offered to drink up the sea if you would but first stop 
all the rivers that run into it. 

In the meantime, let all Institutions for the difiu- 
sion of knowledge be opposed and decried. And 
what is the result in a country like ours? Why, 
instead of confining, (which would be a very good 
thing if it could be done,) the advantages of education 
to the best men ; the system, as fiu* as it succeeds, goes 
to confine it to the worst Instead of securing, that 
all lecturers should be fiiends to religion and morality, 
it tends to secure their being enemies. Just as the 
persecutors of Galileo, if they had so far carried their 
point as that no Christian had been an astronomer, 
would have found, of course, that no astronomer was 
a Christian ; and would doubtless have pleaded thai 
as a justification of their opposition. If you can suc- 
cessfiilly spread the report that such and such a street 
is inhabited by no respectable people, the description 
will soon become a true one. 

The obviously wise course is, for good and pious 
men to take a part, and thus to give an influence in 
Institutions which are likely to flourish, and which are 
not bad in themselves, but are exposed to dangers. 

The people learn to read. They may read bad 
books ; though none probably worse than what they 
would hear from their boon-companions. But there 
is this difference; that we can gain access to their 
studies, though not to their conversation. Let us then 
write good books suited to their tastes and capacities. 
You then can encounter the evil on equal terms. 
Perhaps you had rather not be on eg[ual terms. You 
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would rather be able to exclude all that is bad. But 
that is not allowed us. And surely it is better to 
encounter an enemy on equal terms than to have him 
undisputed master of the field. 

But there is no provision for religious instruction 
combined with scientific or literary. It is true there 
is not, nor evidently can be, until all men are agreed 
\n religion. But the churches are open, and religious 
instructors are provided. But suppose they will not 
go to church ? Why, we must leave them to their 
choice. We have neither the right nor the power to 
force them; nor can we preclude fi"om obtaining 
secular knowledge, those who have neglected what is 
more important. But we can avoid doing that which 
is the most likely of all things to give an irreligious 
character to such Institutions ; which is, the opposi- 
tion or neglect manifested by religious men. 

But whoever endeavours to encourage, and thus to 
influence for good, any such Institutions, must pre- 
pare himself for being most fiercely assailed by per- 
sons of all those classes I have enumerated. He will 
be regarded with that dread which always adds new 
bitterness to hatred; and the circumstance of the 
assailants not daring to avow fully their real objec- 
tions, will naturally make them resort to the foulest 
slander and misrepresentation, to the grossest abuse, 
and the most scurrilous derision. Never, in the low- 
est radical publications, does one see more fierce 
malignity than in those newspapers and magazines 
which are written for the class who call themselves 
the aristocracy — ^more properly the oligarchy — in all 
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the articles, prose or verse, which are directed against 
National Schools, Mechanics* Institutions, Athenaeums, 
&c. ; and all supporters of what tends to the difiusion 
of knowledge among the mass of the people. 

It is remarkable that the dread of this seems to 
have been increased in such persons as I have been 
speaking of, by the events of the French Revolution ; 
though that might have shown to any one who was 
not proof-proof ^ that the greatest of all the evils of 
knowledge and mental cultivation takes place where 
a very few, possessing these, are able to make tools 
of a vast mass of totally ignorant men, and become 
poweriul demagogues. 

The prodigious amount of ignorance of the mass of 
the French nation, under the old regime, than which 
nothing can be more easily and fully ascertained, is 
apt to be completely overlooked. 

" Bray a fool with a pestle among the wheat in a 
mortar, and his folly will not depart from him." 



LECTURE 

DBLIYXRED AT THE OPEKING OF 

THE SHEFFIELD ATHEN^UM, 

On the 6th Mat, 1847, 

BY CHARLES KNIGHT, ESQ. 



Mr. PEEsn>ENT, Ladies and Grentlemen, — ^There is 
a single line written by the great leader of the illus- 
trioTis band of English poets, Chaucer, which forces 
itself upon my mind in connection with this ancient 
seat of manufacturing skill : — 

"A Sheffield whittle bear he in his hose." 

The " proud and gay " Miller of Trumpington wore a 
Sheffield knife. It may sound trite, if not somewhat 
presumptuous, to this audience, if I say that a whittle 
must be made of steel ; that the iron of your pits 
could not be converted into a knife by any rough 
process of the hammer and the anvil, till science, 
empirical perhaps, but still science, had changed its 
nature by a nice admixture of carbon. Here, then, 
in the very place where I have the honour to address 
you, was science at work four hundred and fifty years 
ago, according to this most indisputable record. The 
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rude smithy then stood upon the bank of some one 
of the beautiful rills that come down from your moun- 
tains; and the brawny artizan plunged his hissing 
whittle and his arrowhead into the oold stream to 
give them " the ice-brook's temper." Scattered over 
the surface, where there is now gathered together a 
very large population, would be the wooden houses 
constituting a small hamlet, amidst which stood the 
church, the one instructor,-^ver which frowned the 
castle, the one protector as well as the one t3n:ant. 
Of those days you have no visible memorials ; but the 
old scenes are brought back by the old names. Your 
Pea-croft, your Balm-green, your Bower-spring, your 
Daisy-walk, have now other images than those of 
village quiet. Did peace always dwell amidst these 
" chang'd scenes — once rural ? " 

—No. 
" Vassal robbers prowl'd, 
And, tiger-like, skulked robber lords for prey, 
Where now groan wheelwom stxeets, and labour bends 
O'er thousand anvils." — Elliott. 

There were great changes between the first days of the 
Sheffield whittle, and the establishment of your Cut- 
lers' Corporation in 1624. The power of the strong 
hand had been compelled to retreat before the power 
of peaceftil industry. There were greater changes 
between the first charter of the Cutlers' Corporation 
and the erection of the first steam engine grinding- 
wheel in 1786. There have been even greater 
changes between the days when the stroke of the first 
steam -moved tilting hammer was heard in these 
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Streets, and the very last year in which we have lived, 
when the great barrier to the exchange of your cut- 
lery and your plate with the natural productions of 
the New World was broken down by that irresistible 
force of public opinion, which went forth in a potent 
voice of song from this town — a mournful and threat- 
ening song — ^before poHtical economy had built her 
free-trade halls. There will be a greater change still, 
— and, with an undoubting confidence in the guidance 
of the Omnipotent Ruler who has willed that all true 
knowledge shall be for good, we may believe that 
such changes wiU tend towards general happiness — 
there will be greater changes still which many even of 
the present generation will witness, — from this hour 
when you have assembled yourselves to establish a large 
and wide-embracing association which has for its chief 
object the elevation of the mind. I venture to speak 
thus confidently, because I know that such institutions 
peculiarly belong to our immediate times — ^they be- 
long to the youth of our land, — ^and they have the 
vigour of youth. At every step of the social changes 
in your own locality that I have thus most imperfectly 
ventured to point out, the great motive power of the 
change has been the advance of knowledge. We are 
all moving onward under the guidance of the same 
power, but perhaps to somewhat different ends than 
those that we have yet been able to reach amidst the 
struggles of centuries, — travelling wearily through 
barren wilds, or by different roads, with some natural 
impediment to be constantly broken down, and with 
a lion in every path that we have cleared. As regards 
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the wondrous revolutions that science may accom- 
plish, we, who have lived in the days of the locomo- 
tive engine and the electric telegraph, can scarcely 
venture to think that there will be a resting-time 
when science shall cease to work new wonders. But 
we are yet iii the infancy of social improvements ; we 
are still surrounded with old prejudices and old forms 
of partizanship, that too often mark the weakness as 
well as the strength of the national mind. But upon 
the neutral ground which we now tread in this Athen- 
»um, and in institutions such as this Athenaeum, 
where otir young mm will receive some of the best 
parts of their adult education, may be most fitly 
cherished those large aspirations for the universal 
progress of the community, which will in a few years 
break down the principle of class and party exclu- 
siveness, without destroying one atom of the free- 
dom of individual thought. It is here, with the aid 
of higher teaching we may come to know that while 
there is still an enenjy at our gates, — the fearful 
band of ignorance, poverty, and crime, — christian 
charity and lettered intelligence ought to be up and 
doing their work, — the great work to which they are 
especially called to labour in these days, — ^that of win- 
ning those who are without guides and friends to come 
amongst us, whose lot has been cast in pleasanter 
places, and seek with us the great end of all spiritual 
and lay instruction, — the nurture of the understand- 
ing, through which the mortal may rightly do his 
task on earth, — the elevation of the reason, through 
which the immortal may be fitted for higher destinies. 
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We have seen that Sheffield had its science more 
than four centuries ago. In that day there could be 
no literature for all. The great lord who gave Shef- 
field a charter, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, was himself perhaps unable to read. But, 
nevertheless, we are quite certain that in those unlet- 
tered times, there was here the germ of an intelligent 
population. The scientific arts of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were wholly empirical. They have been wedded 
to philosophy in the nineteenth century. But there 
was a long period of "darkness visible," when the 
most skilful workman groped his way to excel- 
lence, and, by the force of tradition and his native 
energy, preserved the seat of a staple manufacture. 
It has been so here ; it has been so in many other 
places. In 1822 Sheffield established her Literary 
and Philosophical Society. The chemical discoveries 
of Black, and Priestly, and Davy, the mechanical 
combinations of Arkwright and Watt, might thence- 
forward become familiar to the higher grades of your 
population. I grieve to find it recorded that such an 
Institution had been somewhat neglected. It was a 
necessary consequence that the age of scientific dis- 
covery, developing an unequalled manufacturing 
industry, should also be an age in which it was 
thought essential that the workman himself should 
know something of the principles upon which he 
laboured. In 1832, Sheffield estabhshed her 
Mechanics' Institute. From that time, in combina- 
tion with cheap books of science, (which were acces- 
sible through your previously established " Mechanics' 
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Library") the intelligent artizan might, at a small 
cost, learn the great elementary theories of the arts 
amidst which he wrought, and be qualified to go for- 
ward as a teacher of others, an overseer, an employer, 
to act for himself in cases of emergency, to supply 
expedients in situations of difficulty; and what is 
better than all, to enlarge the sphere of his observa- 
vation, to become a thinking being instead of a mere 
machine. No other town of our own country, un- 
questionably no other country, has ever rivalled this 
town in the excellence of its first product and its last 
— its great article of cutlery. Up to the hour when 
the bar of blistered steel is drawn from the furnace, 
to the hour when the penknife receives its final polish, 
science, chemical and mechanical, has been presiding 
over the almost countless changes of the form and 
quality of that bar. Some of the laws of that transi- 
tion are still mysterious; philosophy cannot explain 
all things, or regulate all things, but within its own 
province it never neglects its own work. But has 
taste equally presided over those stages of the opera- 
tion in which form and ornament are demanded ? I 
turn to a very curious engraving of a pair of knives, 
— of ladies' knives, such as were worn as an article of 
dress in the sixteenth century. They bear the date 
on their handles of 1610.* Now, really, during the 
two hundred and thirty-seven years since these 
weapons, or ornaments, were fabricated, it appears to 
me that no great advance, if any, has been made in 

* The engraving, with a description, is given in the 16th volume 
of the " Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries." 
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the taste of the design which we find on these " wed- 
ding knives," as they were called. Perhaps they were 
not of English mannfacture, some will say. That is 
precisely the point to which I am coming. Why 
should not English manufactures be as much distin- 
guished for taste as for the excellence of the material 
and the finish of the workmanship ? Why should 
not the handle of a knife be decorated with as much 
regard to the principle of beauty, without the mere 
gaudiness of expensive ornament, as the diamond- 
studded hilt of a Sultan's cimeter ? Why should not 
a plated urn, or a Britannia metal tea-pot, have as 
much beauty of form as the vase that came from the 
workshop of a Benveunto Cellini? We are re- 
proached by the French — sl recent writer, Monsieur 
Faucher, applies the reproach to Birmingham — that 
we can only do tolerably well in the matter of taste 
when the French give us patterns. In 1843 your 
School of Design was established. May we not hope 
that the familiarity which your young men may thus 
acquire with the universally applicable principles of 
proportion and of grace, may raise even the commer- 
cial character of your products ! Nobly has it been 
said by the accomplished master of your School of 
Design, " I hope to live to see the time when the 
manufacturers of England will be one of the agencies 
for diffusing a pure taste throughout the whole 
world." At any rate, the study of the broad prin- 
ciples of art will rmse the taste and the intellectual 
character of the students themselves. I venture to 
say it will raise their moral character. There is a 
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beauti^l link between what is naturally and intrinsi- 
cally elegant and what is virtuous. Low thoughts do 
not very readily come into the mind tliat is keenly, 
and, in a proper sense, critically aUve to a perception 
of what constitutes a work of art. 

It is a curious fact that the first steam engine 
grinding-wheel and the first newspaper were esta- 
blished in this town in the same year, 1786. It 
would seem as if the great instrument of the develop- 
ment of thought came to regulate the movements of 
mechanical power. And thus it ever should be. The 
newspaper is a great instrimient. It carries men 
beyond the influence of local and temporary concerns, 
to identify them with the interests of their town, their 
county, their country, the universal earth. Who can 
sum up the amount of good that an honest, tolerant, 
and benevolent local newspaper may accomplish 
within its immediate range, when we look back and 
recollect what mind presided over one of your news- 
papers for more than thirty years ? Who can calcu- 
late the benefits that have been shed upon a past 
generation, and upon this generation, by your adop- 
ted son — James Montgomery — ^who, when he retired 
from that life of labour which, begun in party perse- 
cution, ended in one unanimous tribute of homage to 
the writer and the man, said — " I wrote neither to 
suit the manners, the taste, nor the temper of the age, 
but I appealed to universal principles, to imperishable 
affections, to primary elements of our common nature, 
found wherever man is found in civilized society, 
wherever his mind has been raised above barbarian 
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ignorance, or his passions purified from brutal selfish- 
ness." Such was James Montgomery. Such, with 
the example of the editor of the Sheffield IiHs before 
them, have been many newspaper writers, provincial 
and metropolitan, from his day. It is the especial 
praise of our times, and it is a praise which the people, 
the great body of the people, have earned, that what 
is evil in newspaper literature — ^in periodical litera- 
ture generally — ^has been swallowed up by what is 
good. There is, no doubt, many a low ribald who 
still browses upon the dreary waste of popular ignor- 
ance. Leave we the stunted herd to the rank and 
sour grass which starves while it fills. But we have 
lived to see the reverse of Pharaoh's dream — the " ill- 
favoured and lean-fleshed kine " of our current litera- 
ture have not eaten up the "well-favoured and fat 
kine." 

I have made especial mention of newspapers, 
because the reading of newspapers will be a large 
object of the frequenters of this Institution. I learn 
that the SheflGield Athenseum will comprise a Reading 
and News Room, a Library, a Lecture Hall, a Class 
Room, a Coffee Room, and a Gymnasium. I learn 
also that it is contemplated to connect with this Insti- 
tution a Cricket and Archery Club. The intelligence 
of the day ; the literature of all time ; the scientific 
discourse, with apt iUustrations by drawings and 
instruments; the teaching, in classes, of languages 
and accomplishments; the cheap and temperate re- 
freshment ; the athletic exercise, with an honourable 
remembrance of our old English sports, that made us 
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manly and kept us cheerful — ^these are the objects 
which the directors of this Institution propose for the 
union of the young men of Sheffield. Th^ are all 
worthy as well as attractive objects. Of sports and 
recreations who wiU speak disparagmgly when it is 
known what they do, under proper regulation, for the 
building up of the healthful mind in the healthful 
body ? Our real development, physical and intellec- 
tual, must always be a pleasurable thing, and be sur- 
rounded with pleasurable associations. Knowledge 
never puts on a severe face to her real votaries. But 
why do I dwell especially on knowledge? With 
coffee rooms and ^naaa, mth music and chess, 
with archery and cricket, it will be said that few will 
come to this Athenaeum for the purposes of study. I 
have heard the same said of other Institutions that 
did not even hold out the attractions of innocent 
recreation. I believe that such opinions are founded 
upon a very imperfect conception of the deep anxiety 
that is felt by the hard-working, intelligent young 
man, to make a daily addition to his stores of know- 
ledge. It is an easy thing for those who live but to 
be amused ; to whom books present themselves under 
no other aspect but that of amusement; who are 
satisfied with the original benefits of that imperfect 
instruction called a public education; who pick up 
sufficient knowledge for the hour from the gossip of 
their clubs and the opinions of their favourite Re- 
views, — it may be an easy thing for them to deride 
the efforts of the hard-handed son of toil, to enable 
himself to fathom the depths, or sympathize with the 
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beauties of the immortal bequests of the departed 
great. Let me tell such, and let me say it here as a 
word of encouragement to all, that for a few years I 
enjoyed the conversation of a very extraordinary man 
— rich in all scientific knowledge — inquiring in all 
subjects of mental philosophy — ^honoured not by high 
titles, but by universal respect — who once worked at 
the forge in this very town. That man — always full 
of the most ingenious mechanical contrivances, which 
he more particularly applied, in connection with his 
higher science, to the great objects of warming and 
ventilating our dwellings and our public buildings — 
invented, when he was a workman here, little 
machines to facilitate his handicraft labour, that he 
might have a greater share of leisure — ^not a higher 
amount of wages — ^but time to spare for the purpose 
of a more intense devotion to the studies which even- 
tually made him what he was. That man was one of 
your Hallamshire worthies — Charles Sylvester. 

I have no doubt that your town — that every manu- 
iacturing town, is rich in such examples. It is good 
for you — ^it is good for us all — that there should be 
such leaders in your ranks. Sheffield may be em- 
phatically called the town of skilled labour — the 
" town of the unbow'd poor " — ^the town where man 
meets man as his equal. I rejoice that it is so. I 
wish all men could come to see the real dignity of all 
labour. But let not labour fancy that it is all- 
sufficient ; let not even skilled labour, '^ with its 
well-paid Saturday," look down with mere compas- 
sion upon the toU-wom, ill-fed agricultural labourer 
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of the South. Leave the highest technical skill to its 
own influences, separate it from what is universal, 
and it is a very narrow thing. Look at your file- 
cutter. There is nothing in the whole compass of 
manipulation equal to the precision with which an 
experienced workman can cut a hundred notches, 
with the utmost rapidity, in an inch of iron, at a par- 
ticular angle, with an exact depth and shape, of a 
perfect parallelism, and of a microscopic equi-distance, 
without the slightest guide but the unerring facility 
of his hand. But let him have no thought beyond 
his file-cutting, and what is he ? He is not half a 
man. Reverse the picture, and what is there that he 
might not be, within the reasonable compass of a 
working man's ambition, if he would surrender his 
mind to the genial influences of the more extended 
world which lies within his reach, though it may be 
out of the ken of his uninstructed vision. His case is 
the case of all, be they where they may, let their 
occupation be of the lowest or the highest, be it the 
botcher of shoes or the perplexer of juries, if they 
surrender themselves wholly and exclusively to walk 
in the petty circle of their professional ideas. There 
are few men in these days, however humble be their 
lot, who have not the power to go beyond this nar- 
row circle. For yourselves, it appears to me that you 
are singularly favoured, by your localities and your 
local associations; your commercial habits and the 
ingenuity that belongs to your manufactures; your 
connection, through illustrious townsmen — (it is a 
proud distinction) — with the Fine Arts and the 
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Literature of your country. Let me briefly dwell 
upon these, your peculiar advantages. 

It is a real good — it is to some minds a compensa- 
tion for the absence of many common blessings — to 
live surrounded by fine natural scenery. I have 
heard that there is not a street in Sheffield from 
which you may not get some prospect of the country. 
The distant hills and streams are here for ever wooing 
the busy man to come amongst them, and receive 
their peace into his heart. One who was keenly aUve 
to those influences — Ebenezer Ehodes- — the topo- 
grapher of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, tells us, in 
allusion to Rome's boast of its seven hills, that Shef- 
field has seventy times seven, with woods, and verdant 
slopes, and sparkling streams innumerous. It was in 
these scenes that the genius of Chantrey was formed. 
His characteristic excellence was the union of refined 
taste with strong judgment. His sketches of these 
his native localities were as true, and at the same 
time as tasteful as his statues and his busts. It was 
his happy art to catch the essential spirit of every 
thing that he pourtrayed. He saw what were its real 
elements. Think ye not that the mind of the milk- 
boy who raised himself to equal companionship with 
the greatest in rank and intellect, and who, making 
his fortune by art, lefl the most splendid benefactions 
for the support of art of any man in any time — think 
ye not that the mind of Francis Chantrey grew the 
more luxuriantly amidst the beauties of this his early 
home? 
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'^ When, calmly seated on his pannier'd ass, 
Where travellers hear the steel hiss as they pass, 
A milk- boy, sheltering firom the transient storm, 
Chalk'd, on the grinders' wall, an infant's form ; 
Young Chantret smiled." 

The milk-boy here became a mechanic — a carver. 
Sheffield nourished him into an artist. He drew his 
ideal from your scenery — ^his unerring tact from your 
practical good sense. 

Men of Sheffield I — ^You are great travellers. Your 
fathers were travellers in the days when they carried 
their wares upon pack-horses to city and to port. You 
now cross the Atlantic with greater facility than those 
who went before you voyaged from Hull to London. 
You see much of manners differing widely from your 
own. Your minds are expanded by this familiarity 
with the outward world. The knowledge which you 
thus acquire by observation descends imperceptibly 
from your own fire-sides to your workshops and your 
counting-houses. But to make the results of personal 
experience truly fructiiy, your minds must be expanded 
in the still more imiversal world of the best literature. 
That is a wide region to travel over ; but there are 
few abiding places of that region that are not pleasant 
and profitable. What intelligent conversation and 
rational curiosity impart to the mercantile traveller, 
literature imparts to the commercial man at home. 
That general knowledge which " must grow up side 
by side with the coarse plants of daily necessity, and 
must depend for its culture, not on the exclusive 
devotion of time and wealth, but in hours and seasons 
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snatched from the pursuits of worldly interests" — that 
is a wholesome knowledge — a thing especially to be 
cherished in a community large enough to be separated 
from provincial narrowness, but linked together enough 
to cultivate the feelings of good neighbourhood. We, 
of the capital, are more isolated than you are. You 
are bound all together by the strong ties of common 
interests, common habits, and common sympathies. 
Let this Institution be a new link of brotherhood. 
You have all a common end in view — the perfection 
of your productions in that combination of excellence 
and cheapness which defies a world's competition. The 
ingenuity, the taste of the poor apprentice who, putting 
his heart into his trade is working for the equal good 
of artisan and capitalist, needs some encouragement, 
not in the shape of patronizing pence, but in the nobler 
stimulus of the cultivation of his mind, and the recrea- 
tion of his leisure. This Institution may be necessarily 
limited in its numbers, and in the classes that compose 
it. But rest not till the benefits which some will here 
enjoy, are extended to aU who have a desire to emerge 
from the slough of demoralizing habits, and of ignor- 
ance which is dangerous to themselves and to others. 
You are a community in which the prayer of Agur is 
happily realized amongst a very large number : " Give 
me neither poverty nor riches." You are a commu- 
nity, therefore, in which there ought to be no jeal- 
ousies between one class and another class. A time 
will assuredly come when all social interests will be 
better understood than they are at present. The time 
Jias come when the higher and the middle classes can 
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no longer be reproached with looking on, with callous 
indifference, as the physical and moral wants of multi- 
tudes are laid bare before them. There has sprung 
up amongst us, God be praised, a general desire to 
better the condition of those to whom "the primal 
curse" is not "softened into mercy" — those whose 
labour is not the price " of cheerful days and nights 
without a groan." In the transition state, from the 
dependence of many upon one, the reUc of feudality — 
to the state in which the commercial spirit loosened 
the ties of individual authority and protection — there 
was necessarily much suffering — there still is much to 
be corrected. But the commercial spirit has the power 
within itself of healing the wounds which have attended 
its yet imperfect developments. It has begun to do 
its duty. It sees its real interests. Half of the evils, 
physical and moral, of the labourer and the artisan 
are produced by the imperfect arrangements of our 
semi-civilization. Filthy hovels, ill-drained streets, 
an utter deficiency of the commonest means of house- 
hold comfort — these are manifest evils to conquer by 
remedial measures which belong to our times. I learn 
&om a work, as admirable in its plan as in its execu- 
tion-^the "Vital Statistics of Sheffield," written by 
your learned and benevolent president, that such evils 
which, in some large towns, are overwhelming, do not 
in this town present insuperable obstacles to the diffu- 
sion of health and comfort. There are some evils to 
be remedied of this character ; but there are not such 
evils here as constitute the opprobrium of cities where 
pestilence is ever ready to decimate a cellar-dwelling 
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population. Here every family has its bouse ; here, 
the average of the inhabitants of one house is not more 
than five. But there is, nevertheless, here, a high 
mortality. Many of your manufactures are destructive 
of life ; the remedies which science has suggested are 
yet imperfect — but even those remedies are neglected 
in too many cases by the sufferers themselves — I trust 
by none of those from whom the sufferings of those 
around them ought to demand a never-ceasing desire 
for the removal of the causes of suffering. Those phy- 
sical causes are aggravated tenfold by moral neglects. 
Improvidence and dissipation make the grinding-wheel 
fatal, which, without them, would be only partially 
dangerous. There is no remedy for such evils, but an 
earnest determination, in the words of deep significance, 
" to do good, and to communicate." There are exam- 
ples before us of what may be done by individual zeal 
and well-directed association. The dark mine has been 
penetrated, to rescue the woman and the child from 
its dreary labours. The factory has witnessed the 
blessed union of moderate youthful toil and wholesome 
instruction. The shopkeeper is fast finding out that 
his profits are not increased by late hoiu^ of closing, 
and that the good conduct of his assistants may be 
absolutely promoted by the hours that are taken from 
unnecessary drudgery, to be bestowed upon mental 
improvement. Who can deny that these advantages 
belong to the age — which desires that every child 
should be educated, whatever difference there may be 
as to the manner of education — which has purified 
our criminal laws from their old reproach of capricious 
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cruelty — which has come to regard the criminal him- 
self as an unhappy being, whose distempered state 
ought to be submitted to a remedial process, wherever 
the hope of cure is not utterly gone. Sheffield, as I 
have said, appears to me in a position to carry out 
these imperfect beginnings of a happier state of society 
than we have yet witnessed. The spread of intelli- 
gence which gives its impulse to this social progress 
must, I would fain believe, have few insurmountable 
obstacles to arrest its course in this thriving commu- 
nity. Let your institutions for the communication of 
knowledge have fair play, and if the heart-burnings 
and jealousies which really belong to interests ill 
understood on all sides do not speedily vanish, assur- 
edly the echoes of violence — ^partial, and isolated, and 
rare, no doubt, but still violence — will never again 
make the stranger ask, is this England ? The growth 
of intelligence is fast obliterating the rule of terror. 

" Great men have been amongst us," says the patri- 
arch of the Lakes. " Great men have been amongst" 
you ; and it is your happjpess that some of them are 
still amongst you. There abide here memories of 
science, of literatiure, of the arts, which we all cherish, 
but which you must especially cherish. There are 
few towns of England that can boast of two such poets 
as still dwell in or near Sheffield, and who have drawn 
their inspiration from the scenes which their descrip- 
tions have rendered dearer to you. It is not an un- 
common thing for local reputations to have no national 
recognition. It is not so with your James Montgomery 
and your Ebenezer Elliott. Of the productions of the 
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one it has been said — and said by a real poet himself, 
John Wilson, they are " Embalmed in sincerity, and 
therefore shall not pass away; neither shall they moul- 
der — ^not even although exposed to the air, and blow 
the air ever so rudely, through time's mutations.*' 
The same genial critic has spoken as emphatically of 
the other : " The poor might well be proud, did they 
know it, that they have such a poet. Not a few of 
them know it now ; but many will know it in future ; 
for a muse of fire like his will yet send its illimiination 
into dark, deep holds." Let me not pass over him who 
has won an enduring fame in another walk — he who 
has dealt in the spirit of the antique times of philoso- 
phical thought, with the great subjects of the " For- 
mation of Opinions" — with " Truth, Knowledge, Evi- 
dence, and Expectation" — your own Samuel Bailey. 
I am not here to seek a spurious sympathy when I 
repeat the just praises of your fellow townsmen. I 
say these things, because I feel that with such fellow 
townsmen there is more than a common incentive to 
the people of Sheffield to cultivate the highest litera- 
ture. There are some, no doubt, amongst those whom 
I have the honour of addressing, who have been fami- 
liar long ago with the poetry and the philosophy that 
has sprung up, and flourished in their own soil, and 
who, in advancing years, derive new pleasures from 
their recollection. Those things which were the delight 
of our jocund days, steal in upon the sober consola- ^ 

tions of our waning time — bright images, tender echoes. j 

Memory dwells upon the scenes in which childhood 
was nourished, and youth walked fearlessly; but it 
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especially dwells upon the enduring productions of 
mind which were treasured up when our fancies were 
vivid, and our hopes ardent. Is not this a reason, if 
any were needed, for asking the young man to fami- 
liarize himself with the highest and the purest things 
that belong to the imagination, to store up the sound- 
est things that are to be imparted by history and 
philosophy ; to seek the companionship, in a word, of 
the best books. 

One of the great characteristics of our age is, the 
disposition to secure large individual advantages 
through the principle of association. You are asso- 
ciated in this Athenaeum to obtain many advantages 
which would be too costly for individual purchase, 
and which would be imperfectly enjoyed without the 
union of others. In every part of our land such 
associations are springing up, or are being perfected. 
I am sure that I do not mistake the convictions of my 
own experience when I express my belief, that the 
exertions for the difiusion of knowledge which the 
last quarter of a century has witnessed, have been 
rewarded by the most abundant success. Undoubt- 
edly, there is a great deal to be done before a very 
moderate amount of knowledge shall be the common 
property of ell our country's sons and daughters. But 
we are in the right path. I can trace the growing 
influence of the general desire for information in the 
tone of our hterature in general, and of our periodical 
literature especially. Now and then I have still to 
laugh over a sneer at penny knowledge, from some 

superfine review; but the spread of cheap books, 

o 
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which are not rendered cheap by their inferiority, 
haye worked a revolution — not only an increase not 
to be numbered in the total aggregate of readers — 
but a total change in the character of all books that 
seek popularity. There is something now to be 
found in most books that breathes of freedom of 
opinion, in the best sense of the term. Men who 
think are not afraid to speak their thoughts. The 
servile prostitution of the fashion-worshippers is 
almost gone. The palmy days of ridicule for the 
humble are with the days before the flood. There 
is a larger audience to be addressed, who will not 
trouble themselves to understand the conventional 
languages of coteries and little knots of self-lauding 
critics. Truth — ^broad universal truth, is now pro- 
fessed at least to be sought for. It has been said that 
mediocrity will be the result of the vast extension of 
the reading public. I venture to think that the 
mediocrity of a century ago was the result of the 
confined space in which the then reading public 
moved, when " the age of patronage had passed 
away, and the age of general curiosity and intelli- 
gence had not yet arrived." The mixed audiences 
for whom Shakspeare dramatized and Jeremy Taylor 
preached, were not far different from the great mass 
of readers of our own times ; perhaps they were not 
even so far advanced in book knowledge as we are. 
But their knowledge was a fresh and vital principle. 
The literature which the man of little leisure most 
relishes is not a pampered conventional thing, with 
its feeble banter, its allusions for the initiated, and its 
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airs of underbred gcDtility. No. The literature for 
the greatest number must be something universal — 
something that finds its way to the unsophisticated 
understanding — that is healthful and fragrant as the 
bracing air of the mountain side. There is yet much 
to be done before what is of our current productions 
of the press shall aspire to the high distinction of 
being mental food for alL One, and perhaps one 
alone, amongst us has attained this distinction — 
William Wordsworth. Thirty years ago, when the 
conventional critics were in the full swing of their 
usurped authority, that worthiest successor of him 

" Whose soul was like a star, and dwelt apart," 

had his share of that neglect which then attended 
every great effort of originality. Who is now, esssen- 
tially, the poet of the people ? 

Thus, then, I have presumed to throw together a 
few of the thoughts which sometimes crowd upon me 
when Institutions such as this — for the advancement 
of knowledge — ^for the mutual elevation of all classes 
of the industrious — ^present themselves to my view. 
You have conferred upon me a signal honour by thus 
selecting me to address you upon the first public 
occasion connected with the opening of the Sheflield 
AthenaBum. My grateful sense of your immerited 
kindness may best be conveyed by my expression, 
however feeble, of the ardent wishes I entertain for 
the rapid and certain progress of yoiu" society. To 
you assembled here — to all the friends of primary 
education — to all the diffusers of knowledge — ^to the 
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ministers of religion — ^to those who begin the good 
work in the school where ini^cy is taught to lisp a 
prayer, and carry it onward to the elevation of youth 
in associations like this hopeful Sheffield Athenaeum 
— to all and each I say, in the words of your own 
time-honoured bard — 

" Sow in the mom thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o'er the land." 



\ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^When I look around 
me on this magnificent assembly — when I recollect 
that it is, as it were, the heart and soul of Manchester 
itself, the centre of the commercial greatness of Eng- 
land — when I call to mind the splendid eloquence with 
which you have been addressed from this place, I know 
not whether feelings of pride or humility should be 
uppermost in my bosom ; — of pride, that your direc- 
tors have deemed me worthy to succeed the many 
eminent men who have already filled this chair — of 
humility, that I should be in most respects so unworthy 
to occupy their place. When I reflect on the graphic 
powers and touching pathos which have made the 
works of Dickens known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken throughout the earth ; when I recollect 
the brilliant eloquence and caustic energy which have 
rendered Disraeli the object of admiration, alike in the 
senate and the nation ; when I call to mind the flashes 
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of genius which glance, like reflected sunbeams, from 
the impetuous stream of Sergeant Talfourd's eloquence, 
and the graceful oratory and generous sentiments 
which, more even than his high descent, add lustre to 
the name of Morpeth, — I feel at once what a distinc- 
tion is conferred, and what a responsibility is imposed, 
by the chair in which their too flattering kindness has 
now placed me. Among the many reasons for admir- 
ing the choice which the directors have made of my 
predecessors, it is not the least that it evinces so marked 
a superiority to all the distinctions of opinion and 
party ; demonstrating that you regard literature in its 
noblest aspect, that of a great repubUc, the members 
of which should have only one object — the discovery 
of truth ; who should feel no rivalry but the rivalry of 
doing good ; and no enmity, but against the enemies 
of humanity. In one respect only I feel that I have 
some title to occupy this place-— in one particular 
only I may perhaps be of service to some of those who 
hear me. Though known to you chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, by my writings, I am not in reality a literary 
man. Literature has been the delight, but it has not 
been the occupation of my life ; and the works which 
have procured for me the high honour which I now 
enjoy, have been but the amusement of evenings, after 
days spent in the discharge of laborious duties. I can 
thus speak from my own experience of the possibility 
of uniting business and literature. I can tell you 
from personal knowledge of the solace it aflbrds to a 
life of labour ; and, forming as it were, a link between 
the active and speculative world, I may perhaps 
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possess one qualification for addressing an institution 
which aims at uniting l^e energy of commercial enter- 
prise with the refinements of Hterary thought. There 
is another circumstance which renders the honour now 
conferred in a peculiar manner grateful to me, and 
which I hope I may be forgiven for alluding to. I 
have lived so long in Scotland that it is generally 
beheved that I belong to that country ; but, though 
my ancestors were Scotch, 1 was not bom to the north 
of the Tweed, and when your kindness recalled me to 
this country, it recalled me to the land of my birth. 
I was bom at no great distance from this city, in the 
neighbouring county of Shropshire. My earliest 
recollection of the paternal home is of the solitude and 
seclusion of an English parsonage-house, and if any 
thing I have since done has rendered me worthy of 
your favour, it is owing to the example I then saw, 
and the precepts I then received. Nor has the long 
period which has since intervened weakened the 
recollections of infancy ; not a long sojourn among the 
mountains of Scotland, nor the grandeur of the Alps, 
nor the beauty of the Appenines, have been able to 
dim the image of its surpassing loveliness. 1 still see 
in clear vision the Severn stealing through its grassy 
meads, the storied summits of the Caerdoc and Lawley, 
the woods of Acton Bumell Hill sleeping on their 
placid lakes ; the Wrekin, arising in solitary majesty ; 
the sun setting behind the ridge of Cader Idris. I see 
that the names I have mentioned are as household 
words to many who hear me ; but if they are so to 
you, what must they be to me who am recalled to 
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their vicinity, after an absence of so many years, to fill 
a place which the descendant of the Howards was 
proud to occupy. Interesting as such assemblies as 
this must be at all times, and in all places, there is 
something peculiarly appropriate for them in a great 
commercial city such as Manchester. There is a 
natural connection which has made itself manifest in 
every age between commerce and intellectual emin- 
ence, and the greatest steps in human improvement, 
the greatest marvels of human exertions have arisen 
from their combination. It was to the commercial city 
of Tyre that we owe the invention of letters, — that 
wonderful and almost superhuman discovery, which 
first gave permanence to the creations of thought, and 
sends forth the " winged words " of genius to make 
the circuit of the globe, and charm while it endures. 
It was its fortunate situation on the highway from 
Asia to Europe, since re-opened by British enterprise, 
which gave its early celebrity and enduring fame to 
ancient Egypt ; and we owe to the caravans of the 
desert, more even than to the power of the Pharaohs, 
those wonderful structures the pyramids of Cairo and 
temples of Luxor, which, after the lapse of 4,000 years, 
stiU stand '* erect and unshaken above the floods of the 
Nile." 

" Turn ever to the land, 
Where on the .£gean shore a city stands, 
Built nohly, — pure the air, and light the soil ; 
Athens ! the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence." 

And we shall find that the genius, the taste, and the 
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fancy which have rendered the city of Minerva im- 
mortal — ^which have caused its name, after the lapse 
of two thousand years, to be adopted by an institution 
animated by a similar spirit, in a distant and then bar- 
barous land, was owing to the combined efforts of com- 
merce and intellect, to the vicinity of the harbour of 
Piraeus to the temples of the Acropolis. Rome herself, 
the mistress of the world, owed her vast and enduring 
dominion mainly to the energies of commerce, and 
we have only to cast our eyes on the map and behold 
her provinces clustered round the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, to be convinced that more even than to 
the arms of the legions, her power was owing to the 
strength of the maritime cities which glittered along 
its shores. It was the caravans of the desert which 
raised those wonderful structures which still at Tad- 
more and Palmyra attest the magnificence of the queen 
of the east, in Alexandria, that alone a library was 
formed worthy of the vast stores of ancient knowledge ; 
and when the dominion of the consuls had fallen, and 
the arm of the Roman could no longer defend Italy 
from the swords of the barbarians, the incomparable 
situation and commercial greatness of Constantinople 
perpetuated for a thousand years longer on the fron- 
tier of barbaiian wilds the empire of the east. Nor has 
commerce in modem times fallen from her high voca- 
tion as the chief spring of social improvement, and 
most powerful humaniser of man. It was in the 
manufacturing city of Florence that a rival was found 
in Dante to the genius of ancient poetry ; in the mer- 
cantile emporium of Venice that painting rose to its 
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lugbest lustre on the canvas of Titian; Genoa sent 
forth that daring spirit which first burst the bound- 
aries of ancient knowledge, and exposed to European 
enterprise the wonders of another hemisphere. It was 
in Lisbon that there was at once found, in Vasco de 
Gama, the courage to brave the terror of the Cape of 
Storms, and open the ocean path to the regions of the 
east, and the genius in Camoens to celebrate the 
glorious enterprise, and for ever enshrine it in the 
hearts of men. Great as these achievements are, 
there are yet greater things than these. It is in the 
north that the chief triumphs of the alliance between 
commerce and intellect are to be found. To one 
commercial city of Germany we owe the art of print- 
ing — to another the Reformation. The first has 
rendered certain the diffusion of knowledge, the last 
impossible the slavery of thought. In Antwerp, the 
immortal genius of Vandyke and Rubens brought 
painting to its highest perfection. Commerce in Hol- 
land achieved a glorious victory alike over the storms 
of nature and the oppressions of man. But why 
should we travel to other times and distant lands for 
a confirmation of the same eternal truth ? In this age, 
in this country, in this city, its highest glories have 
been found. Here it was, and here alone, that a suc- 
cessful stand was at last made against the aggressions 
of revolutionary France; it was the discoveries of 
Watt, of Arkwright, and of Crompton, that arrayed 
the forces which the arms of Napoleon were unable 
to subdue. It was a company of British merchants 
which subjected the vast realms of Hindostan to the 
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sceptre of Queen Victoria, and exhibited the prodigy 
of a single Delhi Gazette^ announcing in one day tlie 
capture of Caboul, in the heart of Asia, and the sub- 
mission of the Celestial Empire imder the walls of 
Nankin. It is the energy of British commerce which 
has peopled the western hemisphere with our descen- 
dants, and is spreading through the eastern Archi- 
pelago the wonders of European art, and the blessings 
of Christian civilization. Hitherto the progress of 
improvement has ever been from east to west — from 
the rising to the setting of the sun; but the merchants 
of England have for the first time in the history of the 
world rolled back the tide of civilization to its sources, 
and returned its blessings to the regions of the sun. 
It is their efforts which have realized the beautifrd 
vision of the poet • — 

Gome bright Improvement! in the car of time. 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime : 
Thy hand-maid Art at it shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along, 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song ; 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flock on thymy pastures stray, 
And shepherds dance at summer's opening day : 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men. 
And silence mark, on woodland heights around. 
The village curfew, as it tolls profound ! 

Why do I recall thus anxiously to your recollection 
the prodigies effected by the union of commerce and 
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genius in times past ? Not to nourish a senseless, it 
may be a hurtful vanity, but to impress you with a 
serious, even a solemn sense, of the responsibility 
under which you were acting. I would have you 
recollect what has been done by your predecessors, 
what will be expected of you by your descendants. 
Midway between the past and the future, possessed of 
greater advantages, wielding greater power, than ever 
yet was enjoyed by man, will you fail in your glorious 
mission ? But how is that mission to be fulfilled but 
by the elevation of the minds of the middle classes of 
society who are entrusted with its power. It is too 
late now to inquire on what basis the foundations of 
government should rest in this country. The foun- 
dations are laid: we have only to raise the super- 
structure. It is in cities such as this that the moving 
power which ultimately obtains the direction of afiairs 
resides ; it is in assemblies such as this that the spirit 
which animates them is elicited ; but it is in institu- 
tions such as this that the wisdom which should guide 
them is alone to be found. It has been truly said by 
the poet — 

" A little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

And it is precisely to guard against that danger that 
such institutions as this are valuable ; for no one has 
ever said that " much knowledge is a dangerous thing." 
The people everywhere have this dangerous amount 
of information ; it is in the extension and elevation of 
that information that the antidote to this peril is to be 
found. " Knowledge," says Lord Bacon, " is power." 
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He has not, observe, said it is either wisdom or 
virtue. But though not itself wisdom or virtue, it 
may be rendered such, and it was to secure that 
direction that you are associated. Great indeed are 
the results to public and private welfare which may 
be expected from the spread and success of institutions 
in which the real treasures of genius are to be found ; 
the fortunes of our descendants are wound up with 
their success. I know of no security for good govern- 
ment in a popular community, but in the wisdom, 
moderation, and public spirit of the governed ; and I 
know not where these virtues are to be learned but in 
the great book of experience, which is here laid open 
to your view. When a philosopher was asked, When 
does your education cease ? he answered, " With my 
life." And well might he say so, for what is life but 
the education for eternity ? Viewed in this light, this 
association is, indeed, an educational institution ; but 
it is one where education in its highest sense is to be 
obtained — that education which does not end at 
seventeen, but at seventy ; which does not merely aim 
at giving the rudiments of knowledge to youth, but 
the means of information, the power of elevating the 
thoughts, of gratifying the taste, to the whole of life. 
The great question of general instruction is viewed in 
too narrow a light, if it is regarded in relation only 
to the training of youth, or giving the means of reading 
to the poor. What is most required in society at this 
time, is a proper training of the minds, and elevation 
of the feelings, and extension of the information of 
the middle and elevated classes, and that not in youth 
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only, but through the whole of life. Unless this is 
done, the expansive force from beneath will become 
too strong for their direction, and the vast impulse of 
knowledge, instead of being the moving power which 
is to put in regulated and blissful activity the great 
machine of society, may induce the frightful explosion 
which is to shiver it to atoms. It is in the spread of 
real knowledge, aided by institutions such as this, that 
the fly-wheel is to be found. " Whatever," says Dr. 
Johnson, in words which can never become trite, so 
noble is the sentiment they convey, " whatever makes 
the past, the distant, and the future predominate over 
the present, exalts us in the scale of thinking beings." 
If we reflect on these memorable words, we shall form 
a fitting conception of the capacity of that soul which, 
able to look back through time, and forward to eter- 
nity, is limited only in its present flight by the bounds 
of space. " Fully," says Gibbon, " to appreciate this 
important truth, let us attempt in an improved society 
to calculate the immense distance between the man of 
learning and the illiterate peasant. The former by 
reading and reflection multiplies his own experience, 
and lives in distant ages and remote countries ; while 
the latter, rooted to a single spot, and confined to a 
few years of existence, surpasses but very little his 
fellow-labourer the ox, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties." In vain does an utilitarian age ask what 
is the use of such pursuits ? — what benefit is thence 
to arise to society? — ^in what respect is the sum of 
human happiness to be increased by tins extension ? 
What, I would ask, in reply, is the use of the poetry 
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of Milton — the music of Handel — the paintings of 
Rafiaelle ? Why are the roses more prized than all 
the harvests of the fields, though they are beautiiul 
alone ? To what does every thing great or elevating 
in nature tend, if not to the soul itself — ^to that soul 
which is eternal and invisible, and never ceases to 
yearn after the eternal and invisible, how far soever 
it may be removed from whatever affects only present 
existence, and which, in that very yearning, at once 
reveals its ultimate destiny, and points to the means 
by which alone that destiny is to be attained ? Re- 
garding, then, literature in its highest aspect, that of 
the great fountain not merely of useiul knowledge, 
but of elevated and generous sentiments, let me 
earnestly entreat you to apply vigorously to that which 
can alone give the passport to its whole treasures — the 
study of foreign languages. Charles V. said, that 
whenever he read a foreign language, he felt a new 
soul within him. It is the command of them which 
is the great cause of the difference between men of 
cultivated minds and mere ordinary information. 
How great soever may be the genius of our own 
writers, there must ever be a certain sameness in their 
conception. Foreign reading is like foreign travelling: 
you receive new ideas at every step. No amount of 
information derived merely from the writers of our 
own country can supply the deficiency. No mind 
can become enlarged which is not familiar with the 
thoughts of remote ages and distant countries : and no 
commerce can be extensive in which foreign is not 
largely exchanged for domestic produce. It is by the 
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collision of flint and steel, not by steel alone, that fire 
is struck. It is by promoting this interchange of ideas 
that commerce in every age has so powerfully contri- 
buted to the advancement of the human mind. Nor 
is such knowledge of less vital importance to indivi- 
dual and domestic happiness. '^ All our faults/' says 
an author who knew the human heart well, " spring 
from the inability to be alone." Every day's experi- 
ence must convince you of the truth of La Bruyere's 
remark. Thence comes the desertion of domestic 
life, the neglect of its duties, the careless parent, the 
disobedient family, and that wretched craving ailer 
external excitement which converts the paradise of 
home itself into an arid wilderness. But can that man 
ever be alone, can he ever dread solitude, who can con- 
verse alternately with Virgil and Cicero, with Tasso and 
Ariosto, with Racine and Comeille, with Scott and 
Shakspeare. To such a man is really true, what Cicero 
said of Scipio Africanus, " Never less alone than when 
alone ; never less at rest than when at rest." This is the 
real exclusive society — this is the magic circle, which, 
indeed, dignifies humanity; for it interests without 
corrupting, and elevates the feeling without harden- 
ing the heart. But no haughty pride guards its 
approach — no zealous spirit forbids its entrance ; the 
portals are open to all, but they are to be passed only 
on the wings of perseverance. Be not deterred, then, 
by the difiSctdties of the ascent, the toil requisite to 
reach the summit. Of such study may truly be said 
what has been so finely spoken of the moral uses of 
affliction — " It is like the black mountain of Bender, 
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in India ; the higher you advance, the steeper is the 
ascent ; the darker and more desolate the objects with 
which you are surrounded ; but when you are at the 
summit, the heaven is above your head, and at your 
feet the kingdom of Cashmere." I add only one other 
consideration. I see with pleasure around me not 
merely an assembly of men, but a large proportion of 
the other sex. To the latter I would, in an especial 
manner, address myself, ere we part, and that not in 
the spirit of chivalrous gallantry, but of serious moral 
duty. I will do so in the words of a man second to 
none that ever existed in intellectual power, and least 
of all liable to be swayed in matters of thought by the 
attractions of your society. " It is my decided opin- 
ion," said Napoleon, " that every thing in the future 
man depends upon his mother." If any thing was 
requisite to support so great an authority, I would 
add, that as far as my own observation has gone, I 
have never either heard or read of a remarkable man 
who had not a remarkable mother. If, then, study 
is requisite for the men who are to rule the world, 
what must it be for you who are to form the men ? 
whose blessed province it is to implant those early 
lessons of virtue, and inculcate those early feelings of 
religion and habits of perseverance, on which the 
whole future fate of life depends, and which, by the 
blessing of Grod, when once received, wUl never be 
forgotten ? Thus it is that you will duly discharge 
your inestimable mission; thus it is that you will 
contribute your part to the great work of human 

advancement ; and thus it is that you will regain in 

p 
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home the lost Paradise of Eden, and be enabled to 
say of it, in your last hours, " This it is which has 
soflened the trials of Time ; this has, indeed, been the 
gate of heaven." 
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On the Uth Novehbbb, 1848, 



BY LORD VISCOUNT MAHON, M.P., D.C.L. 



Ladies and Gentlemen — ^Appearing before you as 
I do this evening, altogether unconnected with you in 
residence or in representation, a stranger personally to 
almost every one around me, and differing from many 
amongst you in views and opinions on public affairs, 
yet I believe that these very circumstances afford only 
a clearer token, a more convincing proof of that link 
of brotherhood which should always bind together 
those engaged in the pursuit of arts, of letters, or of 
science. When you invited me to my present high 
position, and when I accepted the honour proposed to 
me, I felt that men animated by the same desire for 
mental cultivation should not be deemed strangers to 
each other, and that party differences should be laid 
aside for the time, frankly and freely, whenever the 
question arises, by what means knowledge may be best 
appreciated and most successfully diffused. I think, 
too, I may say that meetings like the present, besides 
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their first main object, are also in their collateral effects 
highly beneficial. We are all, I think, — to whatever 
opinions or denominations we may belong, — inclined 
to judge too unfavourably of each other. Surely, then, 
it is no slight advantage of an assemblage like this, in- 
viting to one common field of action labourers both 
far and near, that we should depart again with kindly 
feelings towards each other, and a belief in each other's 
rectitude of purpose in our different paths, and with 
sentiments of personal friendship and good-will. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the institution whose anni- 
versary we are met to celebrate, has for its object to 
diffuse as widely as possible the advantages derived 
from the study of literature and of science. In both 
these departments, it is your object to render the 
library and the other means of information as ample 
and as well selected as they can be. Now, first as to 
science, I cannot but feel it almost superfluous that I 
should say a single word to recommend its study to 
such a meeting as I see before me ; for if you look 
around you, there you see the greatness and importance 
which Manchester has attained ; and if you consider 
within how limited a period that attainment has taken 
place, you cannot, I am sure, forget, that this great- 
ness and this importance are mainly owing to the dis- 
coveries of modem science. Consider what rapid 
advances these discoveries in science have enabled you 
to make. But little more than a century ago. Prince 
Charles Stuart, or as called at the time the young 
Pretender, marched through your town and lodged at 
a house standing not many years ago in Market-street, 
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— and I ask you, if it were possible for him to revisit 
these scenes, do you think that he would recognise 
these scenes again ? Do you think he would see any 
resemblance between the not considerable town, as it 
was then, which he so easily marched through, and 
what it has now become, this immense capital of our 
manufacturing enterprise, this vast mart of active 
wealth, this hive of incessant industry I What would 
he have said to those lines of factories which have 
since arisen on every hand, affording honourable em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of our people, and 
the beneficial effects of whose produce have been felt 
in the remotest quarters of the globe ? Why then, I 
say, when I see so much progress made, and when I 
know that this progress has been due to science ; when 
the discoveries of science form in fact the chronicles 
and annals of your city,-— can I then doubt for a 
moment that the study of science will require no re- 
commendation or encouragement to you; that you 
will be desirous to explore the root of your own great- 
ness, the groundwork of your own importance? In 
no place, therefore, do I think that the recommenda- 
tion to the study of science can be less needed than in 
the city where I have now the honour of addressing 
you. Nor, ladies and gentiemen, let me be told, that 
the study of science is too hard and difficult for hours 
of leisure, for hours that must be taken from many 
other active pursuits. Let me remind those ladies who 
have graced and honoured us with their presence this 
evening — ^that one of themselves, one of the ladies of 
England, — ^Mrs. Somerville, — ^is not more remarkable 
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for the depth and accuracy of her own scientific know- 
ledge, than for the still higher and rarer gifts of making 
the avenues to that knowledge clear and delightful to 
others. There is another writer of the present day, — 
Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, who deserves the same 
praise, — that while his own scientific attainments are 
deservedly held in high estimation, he has written 
popular works, which make the first steps in that 
science easy of attainment, and within the reach of all. 
I do not mean, of course, that in science, any more 
than in any other pursuit, high skill or proficiency is 
to be obtained without severe labour and exertion. I 
am speakiiig only of the first elements, of the earliest 
stages of science. Indeed, my own acquirements 
would not qualify me at all to speak of any other than 
these ; but speaking of these first stages or elements 
of science, I can state firom my own experience, that 
their study is not incompatible with other pursuits, and 
that they may be sources, even when pursued no fur- 
ther, of high intellectual pleasure. Ladies and gentle- 
men, when I alluded to science, as having peculiar 
claims to encouragement at Manchester, I alluded, of 
course, to branches of mechanics, or the more practical 
sciences. But there are other branches of which it is 
the boast and pride that they are confined to no one 
age, to no one clime, but may exist in and receive 
pursuit and encouragement in alL The names of Mrs. 
Somerville and Professor Nichol, lead me naturally to 
mention also that science in which they have attained 
such eminence, the study of astronomy. Even the 
first elements of that science are capable of affording 
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intellectual pleasure of do ordinary kind. I remember 
that an English statesman of bygone years, — one cer- 
tainly not to be approved for many parts of his public 
life, and still less to be esteemed, or even excused for 
what are termed his philosophical opinions, but still a 
man of great and surpassing genius — ^I mean Lord 
Bolingbroke — goes so ^ as to enumerate it among 
the consolations of exile, that there is no spot of earth 
where the study of astronomy may not be pursued. 
His words on the subject are marked by so much ele- 
gance that I am sure you will forgive me if I attempt 
to repeat them. Lord Bolingbroke says in his " Ee- 
flections on Exile " — 

"There is no part of the world from whence we may not 
admhre those planets that roll, like ours, in different orbits around 
the same central sun; from whence we may not gaze at other 
objects, still more stupendous — the army of fixed stars hung up 
in the vast space of the universe; innumerable suns, whose 
beams enlighten and cherish the unknown worlds that revolve 
around them. And, when I am rapt in contemplations such as 
these, when my soul is thus borne up to heaven, it imports me 
little what ground I tread upon." 

But in speaking of the praise that belongs to the 
study of astronomy, testimonies much higher, as well 
as much more ancient^ than these, may be adduced. 
There is, as I have always thought it, a most noble 
and striking thought of Cicero, in the first of those 
unrivalled essays of philosophy, which he wrote in his 
viUa of Tusculum, and which derive their name from 
it ; where he says, that in his opinion, the man who 
is able, by the force of his intellect, to calculate the 
movements of the great celestial bodies, and to decide 
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in what orbits they are abont to run, shows that his 
mind is akin in its immortal interest to that Almighty 
Being, by whom those celestial bodies were fashioned 
and framed. Sorely this is a striking thought from a 
heathen writer on whom the light of revelation had 
never shone. But we, who know, in the words of 
imerring truth, that " God created man in his own 
image,'^ can to such a thought affix a higher and a 
holier meaning. Sure I am, at least, that in no one 
pursuit does man elevate himself more above his frail 
being here below, and manifest more clearly the 
immortal spark within him, than in those studies of 
astronomy which enable him — an atom, as it were, 
in creation, living on a world which, af);er all, is but 
another atom amidst the far greater worlds which, at 
immeasurable distances, surround him — to calculate, 
with unerring precision, the exact second of time 
when one of those celestial bodies appears to eclipse 
the other in the sky, or to tell the precise instant of 
time when one of those great fixed stars should seem 
to shoot across th^ disc of his telescope. Are not 
these achievements of the human mind worthy of 
praise, of celebration, of attainment ? Sure I am, too, 
that no one study, if properly pursued, is better 
adapted to raise up our minds in humble adoration to 
that Almighty Being, who has made us what we are, 
and has permitted us, though at an infinite distance, to 
pursue the study and knowledge of his works. Ladies 
and gentlemen, there are other branches of science 
which, imlike astronomy, have not flourished in many 
ages and countries, but which are, on the contrary. 
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remarkable for the great and rapid strides wliicb they 
have made in our own days. Not, indeed, that I 
mean to doubt that astronomy also has made great 
progress; but there are sciences which, as it were, 
have started into being altogether within the memory 
of man. Now, such a science is geology. See what 
great triumphs in geological discovery have been 
achieved, and within how narrow a space of time. 
We cannot, perhaps, measure this progress more 
clearly than by showing the altered feeling with 
which men of education and knowledge speak of 
geology. In the last century, it was a not unfrequent 
topic of ridicule ; now we find its discoverers treated 
with general esteem and respect. Sixty years ago, 
for example. Bishop Watson, certainly a man of no 
mean order of mind, of no slight intellectual attain- 
ments, used to say, that the geologist who attempted 
to speculate on the internal formation of the globe, 
reminded him only of a gnat, which might be perched 
on the shoulder of an elephant, and might, by the 
reach of its tiny puncture, affect to tell him what 
was the whole internal structure of the majestic 
animal below. Those were the words of an able and 
accomplished man only sixty or seventy years since. 
Would any man of conmaon education or judgment 
use similar words now ? Is there any man who would 
mention, but in terms of respect and esteem, the 
researches of such men, for instance, as. Dean Buck- 
land, or Sir Charles Lyell ? See, too, what great and 
curious results have crowned those researches. Take 
that very point of the internal structure of the globe. 
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in which it was thought that nothing beyond the 
reach of actual observation could ever be probably 
conjectured. Since that time, I need not remind very 
many amongst you, how it has been found that when 
layers of matter — ^strata, as they are called — decline 
into the earth at a certain angle, and then, sometimes 
at a vast interval of space, reappear from the earth, 
again at a similar angle, and having exactly the same 
distances between the layers — I need not remind you 
that it has been found possible to calculate, with pro- 
bability approaching to certainty, what must be the 
structure of the globe miles and miles lower than the 
foot of the most adventurous miner ever trod. I, of 
course, glance only briefly on these topics ; but you 
would see, if it were developed by some one better 
able in scientific attainment to do it justice, that even 
that ground on which the deriders of geology were 
wont to rely, has, on the contrary, aflforded to geolo- 
gists the scene of one of their proudest intellectual 
triumphs. And in speaking of geology, I would not 
disjoin that science which, strictly speaking, is not the 
same, but yet which is seldom separated from it in 
study — ^I mean the study in which Cuvier attained 
such mastery and skill, — the study of the remains of 
extinct races of animals, and the reconstruction of their 
scattered bones, so as to afford, by analogy, no small 
probability of an accurate estimate as to their structure, 
their size, and even their habits of life. Surely, this 
again is one of the great triumphs of the human mind ; 
and surely, even in its first elements and stages, the 
study of this science is well worth your hours of leisure. 
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I remember being especially struck with one of the dis- 
coveries of the school of Cuvier with reference to one of 
those animals which, so far as we know, human eye had 
never seen, and of which, in this instance, it happens 
that, so far as we know, no vestige of its substance re- 
mains, — ^not one fragment of its bones, not a shred of 
its skin. Ask yourselves, then, for one moment, how 
was it possible to acquire any knowledge respecting it ? 
Does not this, at first sight, appear an almost impossible 
task ? Do not the difficulties in the way appear in- 
superable ? Yet these difficulties were overcome by 
the school of Cuvier. Andl^ow? Why, by the footsteps 
which this animal, in its lifetime, had impressed on the 
sand of the sea shore. These footsteps had become 
petrified in the course of years; and from the ex- 
amination of these, a follower of Cuvier was enabled 
to deduce, first, from the intervals between them, a 
calculation as to the size of the animal ; then, from 
the configuration of the steps, a calculation as to the 
order of animals to which it might have belonged ; 
comparisons with other animals whose footsteps are 
the same or similar ; and thus, with no other positive 
vestige remaining than these petrified footsteps on the 
shore, the pupil of Cuvier was enabled to construct, 
not as a vague theory — not as a mere guess, unsup- 
ported by experiment, but as the result of analytical 
reasoning, and of analogies in similar cases, a most 
probable system as to the size, the structure, nay 
even the habits of this animal. Am I, then, wrong 
in sajdng, that the study which presents such results, 
which, even when imperfectly stated, seem so sur- 
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prising, is a study that may well be recommended, 
and in which you cannot fail to find abundant sources 
of delight ? If, ladies and gentlemen, from the study 
of science you turn for a moment to the study of 
literature, I think I may say, that literature also will 
afibrd for your hours of leisure pursuits well worthy 
your attentive adoption. In the field of historical 
literature, for instance, how many subjects of interest 
may present themselves to you? Perhaps in the 
whole range of historical literature, there is none 
more fraught with interest, more ftdl of instruction, 
more worthy in all ways of your attention, than the 
study of that city from which the name of your Insti- 
tution is derived — ^the study of the history of Athens. 
It has been the lot of few amongst us to explore for 
themselves the remains of that renowned city ; yet 
who is there that has cared or thought for literature 
at all, who has neglected to explore it in story? 
Who is there that has not sought to familiarise his 
mind with those scenes — to see, as it were, with his 
mind's eye, the remains of that majestic temple which 
crowns the Acropolis, and which, even in its present 
state — despoiled as it has been by man, scathed as it 
has been by time — is yet, perhaps, superior to any 
other structure in the zenith of its splendour, and 
fresh from the sculptor's hands ? Who is there that 
does not love to trace in description, and to see with 
mental eye, the prospect which presents itself from 
that citadel and temple of ancient Athens? Those 
marble columns, still standing around those sunny 
heights of Hymettus ; that plain, divided by a scanty 
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Stream, and gray with its scattered groves of olives ; 
and beyond, in the distance, the azure expanse of the 
-^gean sea. You will remember how the scene from 
that spot has been described by a great poet of the 
present day — 

As thus, within the walls of Pallas* fane, 
I marked the wonders of the land and main ; 
Alone and friendless, on that magic shore 
Whose arts and arms but live in poets' lore, 
Oft as the matchless dome I turned to scan. 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man. 
The past returned ; the present seemed to cease. 
And glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 

And then, you may remember that in another part of 
the same passage. Lord Byron adds, — 

Who, that beheld that sun upon thee set, 
Fair Athens, can thine evening face forget ? 
Not he whose heart nor time nor distant frees. 
Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades. 

It is natural, ladies and gentlemen, that the scene 
should become familiar to the mind's eye of all of us ; 
for that has been the scene of some of the noblest 
writings, of the noblest works of art, and of the 
noblest speculations in philosophy, which the world 
h^ yet seen. In some branches of science, in many 
other branches of human knowledge, we have far, 
indeed, outrun the early Athenians ; but in some we 
have never yet been able to surpass or even to rival 
that great people, which, like its own emblem of Min- 
erva, sprang full-grown and full-armed into life, and, 
at a time when society was in its infancy, produced 
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works which even the ripest maturity of progress has 
never yet been able to exceed. For, ladies and gentle- 
men, you will remember that, great as have been the 
strides which we have made on other points, the world 
has yet to seek a sculptor greater than Phidias, or an 
orator greater than Demosthenes, or a philosopher 
greater than Plato. And there is one thing, allow 
me to remind you, which makes the study of Athen- 
ian history — (a study which many popular works have 
rendered easy and delightful of attainment) — come 
peculiarly home to you, and that is, that in ancient 
Athens the study of arts and the acquirements of 
literature were united with, and made to flourish by, 
the pursuits of commerce. For while these great 
speculations in philosophy were being pursued in the 
groves of the Academy, and while Phidias was raising 
the master- pieces of his art, — ^at that very time, ships 
from every clime then known were crowding the 
wealthy port of the Piraeus. And thus it was that 
with these people the pursuits of commerce were not 
only joined with, but formed a foundation to, the 
superstructure of art and literature which still con- 
tinues to excite our wonder and admiration. Surely, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is no uninteresting study to 
pursue; surely this is no unworthy model to follow. 
You will, I am sure, continue to remember what we 
are taught by the history of Athens, — that the wealth 
which has been honourably gained in the pursuits of 
industry, can in few ways be more gracefully and 
liberally dispensed, than in enriching our native city 
with works of art, and with contributions of literature 
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and of science. In this respect, allow me to repeat 
my opinion, that Athens is a model which may be 
held out with advantage to all, and which every one 
may at least study with the greatest interest and plea- 
sure. Ladies and gentlemen, I imagine that there 
are few who would doubt that studies of this kind, 
when fully pursued, must be a great source of im- 
provement and of pleasure ; but I should wish to con- 
vince you of a fact not less certain, though I think 
less commonly acknowledged, — ^that an acquaintance 
with these scenes of history may advantageously 
mingle with many details of our common life^ that it 
may lend fresh zest to every pleasure, and enable 
those who possess them to taste pleasure which those 
who are destitute of them can never know. Let me 
take so common and trivial an occurrence as a sum- 
mer's holiday, — ^let me suppose a time when many 
amongst you, released for a time from your more 
active occupations, are able to enjoy a few weeks' or 
days' excursion ; and let us see whether, in this case, 
some knowledge of history may not add greatly to the 
pleasure you would taste. The traveller passing 
rapidly, with all the speed which railroads now supply, 
through the plains of Lancashire, already familiar to 
him, may stop short when he arrives at Penrith or at 
Carlisle, being anxious during his leisure to explore the 
lakes of Cumberland on the gne side, or the range of 
the Cheviots on the other. If, then, he turns to the left, 
and winds his way to the lakes of Cumberland, and 
ascends the last hill above the Lake of Derwentwater, 
and sees that fair prospect opened before him, he will 
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on the summit of that hill find himself amongst the 
circle of Druids' stones. Now, to those who have not 
attended to any of the details of the Druids, as Caesar 
and Tacitus record them, and as so many modern 
writers may, if you will, make familiar to you, — ^to 
those • who therefore felt no interest in these Dniids, 
the circle of those stones would seem nothing but a 
ring of moss-grovra. fragments of rock, and would be 
dismissed without a parting thought. But what plea- 
sure would their contemplation afford to him who had 
embued his mind in some measure with some of the 
strange traditions which relate to the rude faith of our 
forefethers; and how much interest would he feel 
amongst those very stones, in recalling to his mind 
some traces of their bloody rites or fentastic supersti- 
tions ? Can you doubt for a moment which traveller, 
in this case, would enjoy the greater pleasure ? Or, 
on the other hand, had the traveller gone to the right, 
along the foot of the Cheviots, he would, at nearly 
every step, encounter the remains of the majestic 
Roman wall. There, again, to any one who was indif- 
ferent to the history of Rome, these remains would 
seem only so many tufts of matted ivy, and so many 
heaps of cemented bricks. But he who knew some- 
thing already, and might wish to know more, of the 
traces of that wonderful people, who fortified an island 
as we would a town, — ^who constructed works whose 
magnificence in ruins even now astonish us, — such a 
traveller would find ever fresh delight in every trace 
and vestige of antiquity which presented itself; and, 
while enjoying not less than his companion the other 
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delights of tbe excursion, — the fresh spring air, or the 
distant view, or the other objects on his way, — he 
would have this great additional source of interest, 
which the person destitute of that information would 
be compelled to forego. I am or should be anxious, 
at least, if I were able, to impress upon you that litera- 
ture is not a mere holiday thing, to be assumed on 
some special occasion, but that it may mix and blend 
itself with the affairs of every-day life, — with our 
hours of pleasure, with our day's excursion, — not only 
without diminishing a pleasure, but with a consider- 
able increase and enhancement to it. Believe me, 
ladies and gentlemen, the pleasures of reading deserve 
most careful cultivation. Other objects which we 
have in this world, other pleasures which we seek to 
pursue, depend materially on other circumstances, on 
the opinion or caprice of others, on the flourishing or 
depressed state of an interest or a profession, on con- 
nections, on friends, on opportunities, on the preva- 
lence of one party or the other in the state. Thus, 
then, it happens, that without any fault of ours, with 
regard to objects dear to us, we may be constantly 
doomed to disappointment. In the pleasure of read- 
ing, on the other hand, see how much is at all times 
within your own power ; how little you depend upon 
any one but yourselves. In saying this, I do not 
mean to forget for a moment, our entire dependence 
on that Almighty Being who may, if He so please, 
strike with blindness the studious eye, or afflict with 
incapacity the inquiring and discerning mind ; — but, 
subject to that Almighty power, to which, under all 
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circumstances and at all times we are subjected, — see 
how little the man who can rely on the pleasures of 
reading is dependent on the caprice or the will of his 
fellow-men. See how much there is within his own 
power and control ; — how by reading, if his circum- 
stances have been thwarted by any of the fortuitous 
events to which I have just referred, how often it is 
in his power, by these very studies, to better his con- 
dition ; or, failing in that, how many hours he has 
in which to obtain oblivion from it, when communing 
with the great and good of other days. Surely, then, 
all those who feel — and who does not ? — the variety 
and the vicissitudes of human life, ought, on that very 
account, if they be wise, to cultivate in themselves, 
and also to promote in others, an enlightened taste for 
reading. Of the pleasures of reading I will say, that 
there is no man so high as to be enabled to dispense 
with them; and no man so humble who should be com- 
pelled to forego them. Rely upon it, that in the highest 
fortune and the highest station, hours of lassitude and 
weariness will intrude, unless they be cheered by 
intellectual occupation. Rely on it, also, that there is 
no life so toilsome, so devoted to the cares of this 
world, and to the necessity of providing the daily 
bread, but what it will afford intervals (if they be only 
sought out) in which intellectual pleasures may be 
cultivated and oblivion of other cares enjoyed. De- 
pend upon it that these are pleasures, which he who 
condemns, wiU find himself a miserable loser in the 
end. It is with views like these, that you have 
founded the present Institution, to encourage and to 
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promote, as far as possible, a taste for intellectual 
pleasures. This Institution, on that ground deserves, 
and I am sure will receive, support. I am convinced 
that, conducted, as I trust it will always continue to 
be, with skill and judgment, the principle of its insti- 
tution is so sound, that this principle must always pre- 
vail. You cannot expect that an Institution of this 
kind should be equally flourishing at all periods of the 
fluctuating transactions of business from year to year ; 
but of an Institution on the principle which I have 
described, and under the management which I anti- 
cipate will continue, I will venture to predict, that it 
will keep its ground amidst your difficulties ; while, 
on the other hand, it wiU grow with your growth, and 
prosper with your prosperity. I believe that this 
Institution contains within it a sure principle of vital- 
ity; because I believe that it contains within it a 
principle of usefulness. Sow the good seed, and rely 
on it that your harvest, whether retarded by a passing 
cloud, or quickened by a genial sun, — ^your harvest, 
whether late or early, will be plentiful, and your 
reward secure. 
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Mr. Sherifp and Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^The 
subject you have asked me to discuss is wide and 
various. You desire tbat I enforce the considerations 
which commend your School of Arts, and all efforts 
akin to it, to the good-will and support of our country- 
men; and it is thus my duty to xmfold, in what various 
ways such instruction as these institutions can bestow, 
may bear auspiciously on the condition and character 
of a people, whose many and keen susceptibilities, 
whose diverse intelligence and innate worth, have so 
often — and this time in the hearing of us all — ^been 
the theme of One* whose rare and noble genius bums 
at the touch of patriotism as a sacred fire; rising 
towards Heaven in aspirations of devotion and love — 
an offering firom his country's altar. 

I need not^ I am sure, warn you at the outset, that 

* Referring to Professor John Wilson, who had preceded 
the Speaker. 
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in undertaking to treat a question wbose relations are 
so manifold, before such an audience, and at such a 
time, I must sacrifice every thing to brevity and clear- 
ness; nor, indeed, after what we have listened to, could 
it be wished that I hazard an incursion into the fields 
of rhetoric, even if the matter before us had presented 
fewer points requiring to be calmly elucidated, and 
estimated according to their simple reasonableness. 
Putting aside, then, every unseemly and uncalled for 
ambition, I find myself reminded by my fnend Mr. 
GiLFiLLAN, that there is at the threshold of all con- 
siderations on this subject, a difficulty which we 
must meet. The diflSculty to which I refer is the old 
one about " not tasting or drinking deep ; " and, as 
much of what I have to say, will seem important or 
unimportant according to the opinions you have 
formed on this matter, I feel it necessary to state my 
own views of it. Now, in so far as the objection is of 
any significance, it seems to consist of one or both of 
two assertions, viz. : — ^that no accurate knowledge can 
be communicated in any manner of which Associations 
like this can take advantage ; and that the knowledge 
which can be communicated, is not likely to exert a 
beneficent effect on those who acquire it. It may be, 
Sir, that the moralist, and those who follow him in our 
later times, discern more in their favourite adage than 
I have compressed within the foregoing two proposi- 
tions; but I believe that these supplementary dangers 
are in nowise of much consequence, and that if I 
can satisfiictorily dispose of the difficulty as above 
defined, our way will be dear. 
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I. In reference, then, to the first assertion we have to 
combat, the question is, whether, by what is termed 
popular instruction — ^ariy accurate information can be 
communicated to our countrymen at large ? Now, if 
here I really felt in straits, and required to cast abroad 
for wherewithal to construct a case, I think, that among 
the various subjects, rapidly, but so pleasantly touched 
on, by that eloquent speaker (the Eev. Mr. Edmond) 
who has just carried us with him around the circle 
of human knowledge, I could, without anxious re- 
search, place my finger on many groups of facts, in 
themselves curious and unusual and by their relations 
most instructive, which, in all their breadth and bear- 
ing, may be discerned and appreciated by any mind of 
average acquirement and not more sharpened in its 
faculties than every mind of ordinary temper must be, 
which habitually ranges through that goodly sphere of 
earnest and diversified action and thought, that com- 
prehends the rights and duties of a member of our 
British commonwealth. Nay, there is another argu- 
ment: — I might ask whether I am to imderstand that, 
to avoid the hazards of being misled by inaccurate 
knowledge, the man of Science himself, requires to be 
confined within his own precise department — ^the spot 
beyond which, the field he can challenge as of right 
belonging to him, very rarely extends ? For assuredly 
there is seldom much difference between the relations 
of a professional student with the domain of nature 
external to his special comer, and those which connect 
men of general pursuits with the information presented 
for their instruction and pleasure, by popular writing 
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and speech. The truth is, that if we measure this 
same " deep drinking," by the care with which men 
build up, from their roots, those intellectual schemes 
with which they are satisfied, not many will be 
found to have pledged themselves to the accuracy 
of all they stand by, in draughts either generous or 
profound ; and, if we were hard put to it, the ques- 
tion might thus very fairly be asked, why, in such a 
condition of afiairs — seeing that with all the enlighten- 
ment and activity characteristic of modem civilization, 
few have penetrated in many places to ultimate and 
absolute truth — it is only when we speak of a general 
education, and endeavour with our best diligence to 
attract towards certain elevated themes, the busy and 
curious multitudes around us, that we are told to 
hesitate, and look on our doings with scrupulous alarm, 
lest amid what we communicate there may be some 
statements, and some views of the relations of things, 
which are perhaps not made to rest on their primal 
elements! And I broadly put it to you, Mr, Sheriff, 
whether, by such considerations, something of a case 
might not be made, on behalf of those proceedings like 
ours? For myself, assuredly, after no slight experience, 
I do not feel greatly inclined to place the description 
of information given at such popular institutions, 
below that which, in the estimation of general society, 
is allowed to constitute a very fair amount of scholar- 
ship to varieties of grave and respectable men. But, 
passing away from partial defences, and looking at the 
subject in its true amplitude, I am prepared to main- 
tain, that the alleged difficulties and objections, are in 
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every respect and fundamentally unreal; and that the 
task of spreading out before minds of ordinary intelli- 
gence, the spoils even of the loftiest sciences, does not 
involve that the Instructor descend from the dignity of 
his high position, or because, as the phrase goes, he is 
teaching "popularly," that he sacrifice one hair's 
breadth of stem unchangeable truth. Certainly we 
have heard men, attempt, or rather pretend to instruct, 
who plainly knew nothing of so noble a mission. It 
has on several occasions — ^some of them of no slight 
importance — been my own misfortune to listen to 
popular lectures, as they were called, given by per- 
sons having something of a name, and aiming at 
considerable scientific eminence, who fell into the 
egregious blunder of imagining that the multitude 
before them would best be satisfied by bad jokes, and 
witless gossip. I fear I judged the poor speakers un- 
charitably, but — ^whether I would or no — ^it did come 
into my mind, that they attached little real impor- 
tance to any thing they had to tell; and that a pen like 
Cowper's might find subjects for its lash among 
intruders within Nature's august temple, different 
from those whom he has immortalised — ^unfortimately 
not killed. I saw, at least, that they had never tasted 
that profound and solemn pleasure which men of 
right temper must ever feel, when it is their privilege 
to commune with hearts beating in imison, concerning 
the greatness and glory of this wonderfiil Universe. 
And well I knew how utterly they had mistaken the 
desires of their countrymen in such assemblages, who, 
though some may be there through curiosity, seek in 
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the main for earnest words — ^words to aid them towards 
a higher life — to reveal some unknown or unremem- 
bered truth concerning the great scheme surrounding 
us — to awaken gratitude, or awe, or other emotion, 
^ never touched by flash or glare or trope — the 

hop skip and step of slipshod rhetoric. I fear, 
Sir, that one cause of exhibitions of this descrip- 
tion — ^which have been called popular teaching, but 
which r beg to say are no teaching at all — ^is even 
that so well and justly characterised in Cowper's lines: 
but the very shallow, though wide -spread mistake, 
which invests with some authority the objection I am 
combating, lies elsewhere. It is certainly not to be 
denied, that this objection may be stated in a way to 
make it seem plausible. Take up, for instance, a good 
and extensive treatise on astronomy — say Mrs. Som- 
merville's most excellent treatise on Celestial Mechanics, 
— ^tum over its pages, observe them one after the other 
full of symbols as unintelligible apparently, and unin- 
viting as a work in Arabic, — ^who shall pretend to 
teach this to a popular audience ? And if such really 
be the science of astronomy, then is not what we do 
or can teach — ^a mere sham, a set of loose assertions, 
and in truth no science at all? Now, there is a 
certain amount of correctness in this, and I will show 
you by an illustration precisely what is that amount, 
and where it lies. I need not, I am sure, recall to the 
mass of my present hearers, how, in recent years, and 
by a wonderful process of inquiry, light has been 
thrown on the anterior fates of one of the most attrac- 
tive but mysterious portions of our globe — those 
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huge ruins on the Nile, so long silent as their sphinx, 
defaced but beautiful, tongueless but labouring with 
some marvellous history, companions of the gigantic 
Past but unable to find a sympathising ear amid the 
Present. Yes I by a toitch, the spell which bound them 
has been broken, and they are talkative as our own com- 
peers 1 The mode in which those temples and palaces 
narrate the story of their pristine grandeur is indeed 
a very strange one, puzzling in reaUty as in aspect, 
more attractive possibly to the eye, but quite as repel- 
lant of the general reader, as Mrs. Sommerville's 
algebra ! Now, the question I wish to ask here is, 
whether no one should be instructed in these records 
of the ancient world, unless he first can decipher the 
hieroglyphics, and translate the language of which 
they are the alphabet ? It is practicable, nay it is not 
difi&cult, to show to any intelligent person, that these 
hieroglyphics can be read, or even to carry him through 
the steps by which the genius of ChampoUion or Young 
ascended to a discovery then unique in the history of 
literature: but if, before advancing farther, the student 
must acquire the Coptic tongue, and become fitmiliar 
with its ancient state, then, I fear, that in so far as 
men in general are concerned, the sculptured walls of 
those palaces are silent still, and those rich papyri of 
the tombs have been preserved in vain I And this 
case, although a strong one, is not, by any means, 
clearer than the one I desired to illustrate by means 
of it. It were some misfortune to be debarred fix>m 
the power of estimating the genius and following the 
conquests of the great Sesostris, until we could speU 
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the hieroglyphics that relate of him; but assuredly 
one incomparably depeer, to be shut out from an 
appreciation of that grand Law of Nature, whose dis- 
covery we owe to Nbwton, unless we have mastered 
the peculiar method of reasoning which enabled him 
to derive it from other truths. Few novel efforts to 
disentangle the course followed by our race, are more 
engrossing, even in this age of acute historic criticism, 
than those penetrating glances into the morning 
twilight of man^s epoch in this world, which have 
shown us, by aid of Egypt, the hoary ancient empires 
filing into unexpected relationship — pointing up- 
wards to some high table-land, whereon, in common, 
men seem to have found those lo^ elements which, 
in after ages, spread into various civilizations. But 
of what import are these; how utterly does the 
value of such knowledge disappear, if we lay it beside 
the wonders of the Heavens, that almost immediate 
tracing by God^s finger, by which, through all space 
and time, his glory and majesty shall be declared! Is 
it, then, for one moment to be accounted illegitimate 
— contrary to the ordinances of what they term logic 
— that men^s hearts shall warm beneath the midnight 
skies, and feel awed by a sense of the order prevailing 
through their august hosts, unless, after first criticising 
and duly weighing the methods by which the solitary 
student — working, not for himself merely, but for all 
men and all time — ^has been enabled to descry that 
order ? Verily, how absurd is this I Am I to benefit 
in nowise by the toils of the traveller, unless — as boon 
companions — we have carried each other^s knapsacks ? 
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Is yon illustrious pioneer, who has reached a virgin 
pinnacle, and now is filling his heart with the splen- 
dours of the landscape he has won, of no greater 
service to his race, than by inducing a few to come 
after him, and across rock and marsh to toil also with 
weary foot, towards a region, once thought inacces- 
sible ? Must he send to us no report, no description, 
no painting, of the grand prospect opened first to his 
eye, and which, in that case, except with regard to 
two or three in a generation, can have no relation to 
humanity ? Let me cease, however, firom declamation : 
the Mlacy is as transparent as egregious. In exposing 
Astronomy — or any similar science — so that its truths 
be generally imderstood, we do not teach what is 
written in that volume of Mrs. Sommerville's, or other 
books of corresponding aim. I say, emphatically, that 
we do not use such books, because we do not desire 
to teach what is in them. It is the aim of these writers 
to deduce the phenomena of the Heavens out of funda- 
mental dynamical laws ; but the object in our view is 
merely to explain and unfold these phenomena and 
these Laws. The myestigation by which a certain Law 
of the celestial mechanism was discovered, is one thing; 
but the nature of the Law itself is another, and it is the 
latter only that the popular teacher undertakes to 
explain and illustrate by analogy. It is even possible, 
in most cases, to convey an amount of information 
respecting the investigation itself; we may describe 
its nature, although we do not follow it ; just as one 
afar ofij can trace a rugged path among the hills, which 
in nowise he would attempt to climb. I think there 
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can be no doubt, then, that the skilful teacher, in 
accomplishing the task I speak of, is under no tempta- 
tion to take help from inaccurate reasoning ; only his 
reasoning will be shaped by his peculiar object. If I 
may speak firom much personal observation, I would 
say that the cause of loose exposition alike in popular 
books and popular lecturing, is especially this, — the 
teacher has not succeeded in realising his object. It is 
a great misfortune that, in this country, we have not 
yet devoted time to the study of Education as a science, 
— ^the science, viz,, of the laws and method of Exposi- 
tion, as required by various subjects and various circum- 
stances; and hence it often is, that when we have 
occasion to depart from mere abstract exposition, the 
absence of well defined purpose becomes perceptible, 
and the result is— a jumble. There are few things 
more to be wished than that some competent pen 
would assume the important task of critically examin- 
ing how knowledge ought to be communicated to the 
various minds thirsting for it Believe me, the doors 
of the temple would not, by such an Inquirer, be 
found to be shut — ^all, save one narrow wicket through 
which a man must be very spare to thrust himself. 
There is the centre gate, back on its hinges ; and the 
people may enter, ay, in mighty throng, struck with 
reverent silence, to wonder and adore! — I have spoken 
of teaching — of one rather special kind; permit me to 
recall a different scene : it occurred about two years ago, 
in a gorgeous hall in Oxford, the circular room of the 
RatcHffe Library, always a superb room, but never, I 
believe, looking more splendid than then. It was filled 
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with an immense crowd, — the occasion being an evening 
meeting of the British Association. The company was 
of course pronuscuons : women, men, ladies, gentle- 
men, hearers and no hearers, men with long gowns, 
and men with fashionable coats : — ^it appeared a motley 
crowd. In the centre of the room, a place had been 
prepared for a speaker, who meant to use complex 
and yarions apparatus ; and near him sat some who 
were distinguished : among others, I recollect almost 
a resurrection of Napoleon with that brow of chiselled 
marble, — ^it was the Prince of Ganino. The speaker 
appeared, and the hum ceased for a time. The sub- 
ject to be developed was a difficult one, and entirely 
new ; — ^it referred to some of those recently detected, 
almost evanescent relations, between magnetism and 
the interior structure of bodies, or of light itself. The 
lecture lasted an hour, and if I were not afraid of being 
suspected of exaggeration, I would say that none of 
that mixed assemblage stirred until it was done. We 
felt only one thing — we were being instructed. Our 
teacher, also, thought not of himself — he was instruct- 
ing. In that long address there was not a word out of 
joint, or unintelligible. Knowing the state of the 
minds before him, he spoke to them as they were, and 
familiarised them with a new order of wonders. I am 
sure he did not think he was condescending ; I am 
sure he defaced no truth ; and I think he must have 
been a strange person, if even one was there, who, in 
presence of that power, could mistake the mission of 
the lecturer. The dignified and accomplished speaker 
was Faeadat. 
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n. I believe, Mr. Sheriff, that I may now quit this 
part of the subject. Nor would it have been worthy 
of so much of our time, had not that misapprehension 
been very general, which not only gives colour to the 
charge I have investigated, but has also seriously 
interfered with the extent and efficacy of popular 
instruction. The next difficulty in our way depends 
on this one in so far; but it has also fallacies, and very 
serious ones, of its own. We are told that knowledge 
so loosely given and easily acquired cannot in the least 
conduce to "mental culture;" that, although it 
may excite and satisfy curiosity, it is not fitted to 
accomplish permanent good, or to bring the mind into 
true and improved relations with the universe. Now, 
Sir, I think we shall easily get over this form of oppo- 
sition, if we look at it somewhat steadily. In the first 
place, we must grant at once, that if popular tuition 
confines itself to an ordinary exposition of the results 
of science, and to a rational account of the methods 
by which such results are evoked, it will not, in so far 
as that goes, exercise us, if I may so speak, in the 
working of these methods. For instance, though I have 
become acquainted with the nature of all the superb 
deductions of La Place concerning the System of the 
World, I may yet be unable to follow him through his 
subtle and arduous analysis; nay, while the attainment 
of what alone I have really reached, has cost me only 
the employment of the evenings of a single winter, 
that other knowledge would, for its acquisition, have 
demanded the steady and unremitting action of years. 
It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the effects which 
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such hard study would have produced, are not 
necessarily evoked by the kind of acquaintance with 
astronomy of which I have been speaking ; and if our 
objectors mean no more than this — if they simply say, 
that though we have learnt about astronomy, we have 
not studied algebra, and reaped thence all manner 
of intellectual and moral finits, — why we cannot 
gainsay it ; we must shake hands, and dose the con> 
troversy at once. It is, however, assuredly very fer 
from being a satisfactory close of the controversy : at 
least, for myself, I cannot, with all honesty and good 
will towards the friends we are discussing with, dis- 
cern what has been made out thereby, in hostility to 
popular institutions, or even in depreciation of them. 
If we can't be aU algebraists — ^as it is very clear we 
cannot — does it on that account injure us to know 
of some wonderful truths regarding the laws and order 
of the universe? Is that in opposition to "mental 
culture?" I cannot believe, however, that charges 
so serious, and disapprobation so weighty, do in reality 
involve nothing more serious than this; nay, I suspect 
there is a fallacy at work, of no slight depth or influ- 
ence, which not only gives rise to the difficulty we are 
treating, but introduces error into all our notions 
respecting the agencies which promote this " mental 
culture." I have long noticed, when meditating on 
the many questions involved in the great subject of 
Education — that men of Hterary and speculative habits 
have little conception of any influence by which the 
human faculties are cultivated and strengthened, apart 
from formal and scholastic exercise in youth; and that 
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— ^wisely considering the strengthening of the faculties 
to be of paramount moment when compared with 
simple instruction — they conclude that the acquisition 
of knowledge is only of consequence, in so far as 
in this peculiar way^ it conduces to such culturef. 
Now, the first and main error committed here is a very 
evident, although a very serious one. Speaking gener- 
ally, that which we properly term mental culture^ has, 
most happily, an origin far less limited than the preva- 
lence of accurate study ever must be ; and indeed a 
very slight and superficial survey of society, may suffice 
to convince us that only an insignificant part of that 
culture arises through such means; nay, it were a 
most woeful af&ir, if none could reason well, or reflect 
well, or use knowledge aright, except the few through 
whose minds have passed the processes of strict demon- 
stration, and the subtleties of the modem analysis. 
For myself, indeed, I must frankly declare, that it is a 
fraction only of the "culture" vivifying the civilization 
around me, which I can trace to such a source. 
Where true culture ezists, it must ever show itself, 
ennoblmg the human mind— impressing upon it that 
the basis of truth is immoveable and imperishable- 
convincing it of the existence of evidence, and that 
man's reason can find it — ^raising it aloil over that 
sad intellectual imbecility of our time that confounds 
belief with opinion, and absolute, immutable, and eter- 
nal truth, with formula descriptive of some shallow 
institution — empowering, finally, an exercised intellect, 
with its shears of polished steel, to cut away those 
appendages that encumber and conceal a truth, or 
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which still oftener clothe and adorn delusions so that 
they lead captive a moral faculty, now more than ever 
dependent on clear and resolute reason for its aid : — 
Aye, and this noble temper, this heaven-bom and 
heaven-directing power, I do discern around me work- 
ing in manifold forms ; raising up men from all ranks 
and conditions to become the very leaven of society : 
but I repeat, that I cannot, however willing, descry 
any set of phenomena, entitling me to announce it as 
a rule, that those scholastic exercttations^ or others of a 
similar kind, and a manly bearing in regard of truth, 
are in any shape, in these our days, necessary con- 
comitants, I am of opinion, Mr. Sheriff, that, as society 
is at present constituted, the teaching of the toorld, 
— practical contact and dealing with the Facts 
of Humanity and the Universe, — is incomparably 
more effective in the evolution of mental culture 
than the teaching of the school. In fact, it is one 
grand misfortune of our school teaching, that so 
little of the life we spend with it, so few of its habits 
— I may even say, so little of its instructions — go with 
us onward into the world, and assist us there. But 
the world has its own teaching, requiring the action 
of all our fiiculties, disciplining every impulse, de- 
manding caution, patience, honour, earnestness, and 
sacrifice on behalf of duty. In this struggle, as we 
well know, there is nothing unreal, or which is only a 
'name. Let a man err, punishment will not turn aside ; 
let him linger — ^idle by the way-side — ^it were as well 
for him to lie down altogether. Do you say that this 
is no discipline, except for the active habits ? Why, 
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look around you ! Point to me that citizen who has 
reached a name, or even who has borne himself well 
amongst you; set him to reason on a matter the entire 
conditions of which he knows ; test his judgment, not 
by the form of its action, but by its result, — and then, 
if you can, repeat it, that the education of the world 
does not cultivate the intellect ! Kightly considered, 
it is the great end of society to realise this thorough 
education, this complete training; it is its first and 
only rational aim, so to constitute itself, that the mind 
of each member shall grow into its full value, or, that 
its powers become, through practical use, capable of 
their best action ; and in our society at least, where 
liberty is not a word merely, but the proud inheritance 
of the poorest, I venture the apparently paradoxical 
assertion, that however imperfect this education by 
the action of circwnstances may be, it is yet our most 
eflfeetive one — the education which has produced gen- 
eration after generation of cultivated freemen, and that 
will evolve thousands more. To pass to examples ; 
was it by the study of Aristotle's politics, or Plato's 
republic, aye, or of the Greek particles, that the great 
Captain of our age also came to be a great Statesman of 
our age ? I don't think that the discretioD, acuteness, 
and resolution of Wellington were produced or chiefly 
cultivated either in these schools or after the scholastic 
method : for their origin, look to his life — ^his contact 
with all climes and all characters — ^the immense com- 
binations he constructed, controlled, and employed in 
the production of results whose fame is world-wide. 
I wish indeed that they who have not hitherto exam- 
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ined the question thoroughly, would review with me 
the education or training of such a man — as sagacious, 
self-devoting, aod peaceful a hero, as the conflict of 
principles and nations in modem times has produced ; or 
passing from an instance so venerable, look at another — 
say the great Merchant — one whose heart, according to 
the vulgar idea, bends only before its grim idol— gain ; 
why, I could show you there, a power whose eagle 
eye takes in vast combinations of states, calculates on 
their shifting policies, constructs rules by the very 
wiods, and out of their conflict draws its successful 
issue. But, Sir, why need I dwell on the existence " 
and beauty of the culture, which even this our own 
rugged soil affords, in presence of one whose own 
heart has so often thrilled when touched by the 
beauty of a peasant's mind, and whose pen — ^in power 
never surpassed — ^has commanded imiversal sympathy 
and assent ? I know not if the light from a cottage 
whose picture has arisen at tiiis moment in perfection 
before me, ever found its way to him — I think it must 
— ^for in all its solemnity and sacredness, it was only 
the reality of many of his exquisite imaginings. Yes, 
I see it now, exactiy as it was ; aod even the passing 
thought awes me, for I tread on hallowed ground. It 
lay in a moor, not far from the old road between Fife- 
shire and Perth, a little cottage, rude in structure, built 
by home-taught architects, — simply as a shelter within 
which two brothers, in constant struggle with the 
hardest poverty, might obtain the repose demanded 
by worn-out nature and cherish each other's love. I 
speak of the Bbthunes. Oh, if the smile of heaven 
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ever fell direct on hmnau virtue, it rested on that rude 
cottage, whereto angels were daily visitants, in the 
shape of duties to be performed ! The humble men 
have left us the history of their life; — I would 
place it above that of heroes — by the side of the 
martyr. Never tell me that poverty itself cannot 
bring the noblest culture, while in my heart I carry 
the memory of the Bethunes. — Surely, Sir, I have 
established at least one point. From the palace to 
the hamlet, from royalty itself, in form with us so 
benignant, even to our homely peasantry, I insist 
that what is termed "mental culture" is but very 
partially the result of scholastic training — I insist 
that with regard to the masses of our people, such 
culture results from the teaching of the worlds whose 
happy fulness in our land is synonymous with our 
practical liberty. To what then do the objections of 
those who are opposed to us in reality amount? They 
say that the dif^sion of knowledge by popular institu- 
tions will not train any mind, or culture any mind, if it 
cannot exercise its faculties in a certain way : Well, sup- 
pose it granted; but we contend also that the minds 
we address have obtained sound culture otherwise; and 
that we are only seeking to furnish them with larger 
views, more accurate statements respecting themselves 
and great nature — statements on which their medita- 
tions will rest, that will arouse noble emotion, and aid 
them to assert the dignity of Man. I suppose it is 
meant to be alleged, that the mind in question, 
because untrained in scholastic logic, will not know 
what to infer from these novel revelations, and there- 
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fore will misuse them ? But surelj this must be a 
vain fear — one wholly uncalled for and without 
rational ground — if what I have said be true, viz. 
that though not coming through logic, sound culture 
is not absent from amongst us. Nay, I appeal un- 
hesitatingly to my countrymen, learned or unlearned, 
whether it were possible to collect by ordinary means, 
into an assemblage like this, any mass of men, whom 
the world has left so uncultured, that they would not 
know what to do with anynew truth f Would it have 
been hazardous, think you, to have unfolded before 
these humble Bethunes even the profoundest marvels 
that science has ever revealed ? Now, indeed, they 
are recipients of light at once ptu*er and more intense. 
Around the great white throne, they, with others who 
had also learned on earth to value the gifts of God, 
are ever growing in reverence as they draw towards 
their hearts more of its effulgence : but I maintain 
that, even within that rude cot, there lived men who^ 
no less wisely than the most learned, would have heard 
new tidings of the glory of the universe, and the 
majesty of its Creator I Let us not deceive ourselves. 
In a country so blessed as ours, there is, in respect 
of culture, less difference at the root than we fancy, 
between the exercised man of science and the strength 
and grandeur of ordinary humanity ; at all events, it 
is not possible for me to discern any class, under that 
great overarching sky, which caa be held as an alien. 
Let us hear no more, then, of the want of this culture, 
but invite all sound hearts to come in and listen, and 
meditate on the greatness and bounty of the Eternal 
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Would, indeed, that we could send such knowledge to 
every peasant in the land I would it were possible to 
console him in grief, and it may be to alleviate suffer- 
ing, by revealing that even over auctions, and all 
apparent confusion and caprice, order and beneficence 
always reign; that the cloud as well as the bright 
sunbeam result from merciful and unchangeable laws, 
•—the former, even when it screens firom us the face 
of Him who is the source of love as well as light, 
only showing forth the perfection and fulness of that 
love, by providing for those who best flourish in the 
shade ! 

ni. I trust. Sir, I may be permitted to suppose 
that I have now stated our case, or rather rendered it 
not so easy to mis-state it. I refuse to allow that the 
aim of associations of this kind is simply to send abroad 
a smattering of incorrect learning, a mere ^orm of logic 
where of spirit there can be none; and I hold it a total 
misapprehension of the character of society, and of the 
nature of that food which produces substantial vital 
growth, to measure by the amount of one*s exercise in 
scholastic deductive or inductive processes, the extent 
of his true culture. I maintain, on the contrary — 
especially Mdthin our own happy realm — that it may 
correctly be assumed of any assemblage of persons hav- 
ing in view purposes like those we profess — that there 
is among them, or rather characteristic of them, alike 
individually and as a whole, certainly as much mental 
culture, drawn from exercise in the duties of life, as 
will amply insure a right treatment of any amount of 
information which advancing science may enable us to 
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unfold ; and the question, therefore, is, whether it be 
right, that to such assemblages, or what is the same 
thing, to the people at large, there be opened means 
of ascertaining correctly the laws by which events 
are ordered, and our relations determined with the 
august scheme around us? I do indeed believe, 
that I might with the utmost safety have assumed this 
to be the plain point on which I had to speak when I 
began to address you ; but the fact is, one hears so 
much misrepresentation, and knows of so much mis- 
apprehension, to the right and the left, and everywhere, 
on such subjects, that I desired in the first place to 
put the matter, if I could, beyond reach of dispute ; 
and now that I hope to have done so, I feel so strongly 
that, to the question as it really is, no reply save one 
is possible, that perhaps I had better hold the affirma- 
tive imanimously voted and my task achieved. Is it 
right, we are asked, that the mind, to which alone, 
over this entire globe, the inexpressible privilege has 
been given to ascend to the comprehension of nature's 
order, should wilfully retire from knowing it: that he, 
who with fine and unquestionable fitness has been 
termed a microcosm, or image, or repetition of nature, 
inasmuch as there is not a colour, nor a sound, nor a 
hue in air or earth, nor a tone fi-om the lark's clear 
orison to the awful voices of the mountain or primeval 
forest, not a mystery, from the consummation of the 
diamond through hidden affinities, to the sweep of the 
sun and his mightier compeers through the wilds of 
space — no &ct or process indeed which the great uni- 
verse contains, that may not be represented within 
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those chambers — rather, I shoiJd say, that palace of 
imagery, which is termed his soul, — ^Yes! the question 
even is, whether this being, so feariully gifted, 
shall have the access locked, by which knowledge and 
emotion shaU pass between his inner spirit, and that 
most fair creation ; whether, for any reason, it can be 
right that he stand amid such splendours, only as a 
feint, an image with the form only of senses, and no 
reality ? Has indeed an assertion so strange been ever 
ventured on in soberness ? Or if the old sophism is 
again brought up, and men begin to speak of the brief 
time left to the labourer by worldly exigencies, by the 
toil, and fret, and fever of business, shall it be said 
that an hour, or even part of it, spent in presence of 
order, and beauty, and beneficence — beneficence 
teeming with ceaseless efforts to ensure life and happi- 
ness — availeth nothing in quieting the spirit, and 
realising at least a momentary thought of its inherent 
and noble destiny. Few can have , forgotten those 
beautiful words of Akenside : — 

" Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day's 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleanuDg, as through amber clouds, 
O'er all the western sky? Full soon I ween 
His rude, expressive, and untutored air, 
Beyond the power of language, wHl unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart, 
How lovely, how commanding ! " 

Is such a moment lost, think you, merely because it is 
a moment ? Measure the impression as it should be 
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measured, by its depth, by the secret and unconscious 
wisdom— haUowed as such wisdom ever is— which has 
accompanied it, and you wiQ find it should be classed 
among his moments of prayer. But with such general 
remarks I must not detain you ; as it strikes me there 
are two important considerations seldom formally stated 
or discussed, which, however, have much to do with 
the opinions we form regarding the value and special 
position of such institutions. — 1. It is very well known 
that, speaking generally, the instruction they pur- 
port to give relates to the nature of the great 
material laws around us; they have undertaken to 
unfold the procress of external nature, and especially 
the rdatici of its Laws with human happinL and 
duty. Now, Sir, I shall take leave to occupy a few 
moments in expressing my opinion of the positive 
importance of these relations ; and I shall show after- 
wards, that if that importance has been misconceived 
or exaggerated, the error is far from difficult to detect. 
Unhappily, most unhappily, were it my design to 
sustain my proposition by striking instances of the 
evils menacing a society simk in ignorance of our 
dependence on the most ordinary of the physical laws 
of the universe, I do not require to search long for 
illustrations. Is it needful to recall that harrowing 
cry from the cabm of an Irish steamer,* wherein, 
through ignorance, more barbarous in its results than 
the tyranny which planned the black hole of Calcutta, 
that latter fearful scene has been, in this enlightened 

* An accident, then recent, which occurred in the Irish 
Channel, 
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country, bereft of its horrid pre-eminence? It is not 
long, since, with the aversion due to them, we shuddered 
at those atrocities, the offspring of French ambition, the 
suffocation of entire hamlets of Arabs; and yet, within 
a few weeks, here is the repetition of the very deed, 
not through plan, but because of a reckless ignorance 
which, in any enlightened country, one should blush 
to detect in a child. But this Irish case, fearful 
though it was, seems not without its palliations: what, 
however, shall I say to the statement, sent abroad 
with the authority of Parliament, regarding the con- 
dition of our great towns, and the insuperable difficul- 
ties lying before rational reform ? Can you suppose it 
possible that, if the case were understood, a set of men 
in London claiming to be deemed "respectable," 
" good citizens" in short, and "well to do," with their 
private feast on Sunday, and their carriages to ride to 
church in, could in face of humanity plead their vested 
interests in the practice of destroying ten or twenty 
thousands annually of their fellow-countrymen? * And 
yet it is certain, as any such proposition can well be, 
that at present this claim of theirs has not been made 
merely, but enforced, and is in triumph ! Let us pass, 
however, from isolated illustrations, and look at the 
case more thoroughly — at its root. In the few 
words I am now about to say, I beg it to be under- 
stood, that I assume in man a sense or principle of duty 
— ^be it derived whence it may, whether from Educa- 
tion as some say, or from a Moral Faculty, according 

* Reports of Sanitary Commissioners. 
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to others, or from the effective growth within him 
of a Spiritual Religion. The origin of the principle I 
leave at present not investigated; but assume that 
the principle exists, urging us towards the culture of 
certain emotions towards man and God, and the per- 
formance of the duties or acts corresponding. With this 
as our ground, let me advance a step farther. It cannot 
be denied that Man, alike as an individual and a mem- 
ber of society, spends his life within this material 
universe, affected at every moment by its order and 
laws. Now, I ask you how it is possible that he 
can realise his feelings of duty, that he can truly 
and intelligently obey the dictates of this moral 
sense, imless he knows whether he is in accordaace 
with, or in contradiction to, those fixed processes 
which I may truly say, carry his intentions out into 
actsf It is never to be forgotten, that a wish 
of ours, a mere throb of the heart, or a thrill of 
our nervous system, does not, and cannot, take effect 
for the weal of our neighbour, instaataneously or 
purely ; we must ever employ the natural laws as the 
ministers of that will; and — as their course is not 
formed by man, but fixed for all the universe by a 
Being who knows its whole mechanism, seeing it is his 
work — ^it appears self-evident, that unless we delegate 
to those laws, actions in agreement with their oym. 
course, our WiU, be it never so beneficent, cannot 
reach the form of a beneficent Act, but must be 
thwarted, and fall down effete. So plain, Mr. 
Sheriff, does this seem to my mind, that at few things 
have I marvelled more, than on hearing that any 
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statement of it, could give occasion for a question ; 
and no consideration I know of will restrain my heart- 
felt gratitude to those men of our time, who, with 
patience most remarkable, accuracy unquestioned, 
and a disposition towards good which no one can 
impugn, have brought within the comprehension of 
every cottager, how beneficently the action of Grod's 
material ordinances might co-operate towards the 
happiness and elevation of our race. * If in this 
strong and most warm expression I have aught exag- 
gerated, teU me, ye Mothers, to whom the thoughts of 
one accomplished, and most warm-hearted man — ^now, 
as I deeply grieve, no more — ^have opened to you 
stores of wisdom, which more than all Ophir you 
prize, saving through your reformed and now in- 
structed treatment, the infants whose earthly guardians 
ye alone are, from many a searching pang ! Alas ! 
enough yet, will these infants experience of evil I No 
power, I fear, can rescue them in their sad but inevi- 
table frailness, from subjection to the doom of human- 
ity ; but what could more wring the maternal heart, 
than a scathing revelation, that many of the griefs she 
wept over, sprung from her own unacquaintance with 
the unalterable circumstances — ^unchangeable as de- 
crees of Mede or Persian — ^within which mother and 
infant hold their existence, and by which their 
relations are established and defined ? The application 
of the case is universal. Over high and low, weak 
and powerful, decrepid age as over fragile infancy, he 

* I chiefly refer to Georob Combe, and his late brother Dr. 
Andrew Combe. 
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those immutable conditions of human existence ; and 
from opposition to them, or their neglect, be it through 
ignorance or reckless defiance, one only result can 
issue — ^misery in some of its guises, physical suffering, 
concomitant mental depression — ^for who can contend 
with God? You spoke, Sir, in your opening ad- 
dress, of the importance of a rational employment of 
those leisure moments, those odds and ends of time, as 
you graphically phrased it ; but you did not thereby 
exclude the graver considerations I am seeking now 
to urge. I cannot regard institutions like this, valu- 
able though in that respect they are, merely as affording 
an opportunity to spend, in elevating contemplations, 
seasons otherwise most likely to be improfitably con- 
sumed; I look on them as an accessible means by which 
grand and serious defects in our early education may 
be lessened, if not removed ; and I trust that ere 
many years pass, we shall discern as one of their con- 
sequences, the general recognition of the great fact, 
that alone through knowledge of the laws and order 
of nature, can a being living within that order, learn 
to throw into fitting external acts the impulses of his 
duty. If, indeed, this idea were appreciated aright, 
changes would ensue in the most important portions 
of education, whose effect it were not easy to estimate. 
For instance, has it yet been dreamt of amongst us, 
that to guide our children, to watch their tempers, to 
correct and amend them, we must imderstand many 
of the secrets of their physiological development ; take 
heed of the influence of life's regular crises on the 
nervous portions of their frame, and seek often there. 
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especially at the periods of such crises, the exciting 
causes of melancholy, irritability, intractableness ? It 
is indeed not to be gainsaid, that in neglect, or rather 
ignorance, of what I have now referred to, lie the 
causes of many a wretched life ; and is it not most 
strange, that in the existing state of British civilization, 
any one should doubt the utility of attempting to 
remove such ignorance? I cannot re&ain from 
alluding to one cause at least, of the discredit in which 
I have often found the effort to insist on the study of 
the laws of nature, as a source of light in regard of 
human duty. This cause is most grave ; but we are 
discoursing with every earnestness on things vastly 
affecting happiness, and in all frankness I shall deal 
with it. It is undeniable, that mention has been 
made of the word ^^ materialism.^^ I hold. Sir, a maxim 
on this matter which personally I have felt of exceeding 
consequence. Materialism never arises from knowledge; 
it is, on the other hand, a certification of deficiency^ 
on the part of the mind cherishing it. It consists, 
not in the exposition of any positive knowledge, but in 
the dogmatic assertion, that beyond the line of such 
knowledge there lies nothing more. To deal with 
materialism, then, what is our course? Never to deny 
or imdervalue truth distinctly laid down, but to deny 
that what is known is a limit ; that the system pre- 
tending to be every thing, is, whatever its special value, 
the evert/ thing it pretends : not to imagine that man 
ought not to study the laws of Nature, but to show 
him that beyond these, towards the region of sunset, 
there are powers which made and sustain even the 
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entire of nature's fabric — an august Being — even the 
Father of our spirits — ^with whom, though the seasons 
change, and those stupendous orbs rest not in their 
courses, there is never variableness or shadow of 
turning. 

2. There is however a second point of view, 
from which I conceive that our Association, and 
others like it, may be commended. But to carry 
out the views I shall now indicate, the sphere of the 
instruction they aspire to afford, ought not to be so 
strait as it has nominally been. I cannot, indeed, 
discern why we should institute a restriction confin- 
ing our mutual communings to mere physical science 
— thus excluding that wide, and in many respects more 
deeply interesting, domain of History which explains 
the grand imfoldings of human Society, and also much 
of the domain of Literature. I am far, as you will 
readily believe. Sir, from reconamending that at such 
meetings, subjects should be discussed belonging to the 
ephemeral disputes and transient parties of the day; 
but I would impress the great good necessarily con-- 
nected with the discussion, in hearing of the people, 
of many of those fixed and comprehensive principles, 
on which modem societies are based; and still farther, 
with truthful representations of the condition of 
societies in former times. The groimds of my opinion 
as to such matters are very simple. That immense 
and peculiar fabric within which we live and act, may 
not inaptly be compared to a great and complex 
machine, whose general purpose is one of breadth and 
dignity, but whose separate parts have only functions 
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the most limited and mean. This state of things, Sir, 

it is far from difficult to realise. Think, for instance, 

of one of those wonderful structures defying wind and 

wave, pushing through the ocean reckless of its 

menaces, and establishing, in spite of their separation 

by large intervening spaces, a bond of amity between 

all dwelling-places of man. How august, and almost 

imparalleled, such a purpose ! And yet analyse that 

machine — ^it consists, you see, only of rods, and wheels, 

and cranks ; such as, separately, are equalled in any 

homely workshop. Or, again, trace the growth, the 

construction of that stupendous tube, by which an 

illustrious Irish nobleman has just carried the vision 

of our race through depths of that azure, to hear of 

which stims the imagination; and yet what is it? 

There is nothing whatever, in its separate portions, 

indicative of such an aim, fax less that can establish any 

probability of its fulfilment; and, Sir, I do think it would 

be very difficult, if one were looking simply at the 

separate portions let me say, of British society, at large 

classes of her operatives, whether manufacturing or 

agricultural, to ascertain for what high end this singular 

organization can be destined, or what share in it can 

well be apportioned to the workman, confined by the 

action of that singular principle — the division of labour 

— ^to the unceasing repetition of some simple act. It 

were useless to deny, that in so far as the repetition of 

the day's work goes, these masses are but cogs of some 

wheel, doing their specific duty with astonishing 

regularity, and imsurpassed excellence; but in one 

momentous point the illustration fails; for I ask if 

s 
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it be right, if it be well, nay, if it be safe, to permit 
that, as with arrangements of inert matter, they con- 
tinue unconscious of the position they occupy as 
integrants of our entire and complex society — that the 
monotony of this labour be not lightened, and its 
degrading effects relieved, by infusion into the mind 
of the workman of enlightened views as to the end of 
his repeated toils — the working of the wonderful 
mechanism to whose success he is contributing — the 
nature, in short, of that vast industrial commonwealth 
— one of the noblest combinations hitherto ever evolved 
by providence for the elevation of our immense 
family, and of which each workman is an essential 
part? We talk of patriotism, — aye, and ere those 
burning words fall dead among our peasants' hearts 
which to-night so aroused us, may the tongue that now 
speaks to you long have been silent! — ^We talk of 
patriotism, but how are you to sustain it^ — ^how are 
you to provide for its freshness, its growth to-day^ as well 
as in times from which it has come down as a heredi- 
tary glory, unless it be believed among those multitudes 
thronging up around us, that through the accident 
which gave them these lands as their natal soil, they 
have a right to the great name of Britons — that in all 
which gives this Empire its dignity and potency, they 
partake as a birthright, and that our country holds 
and esteems them as its industrious sons. Beware, 
Sir, of language that in a most unhappy moment 
once went forth from the closet of a man, who, because 
of his own practical benevolence, and imimpeachable 
purity, understood not their fearful intent. If the 
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time shall ever come wherein these words shall in 
seriousness be repeated, and the multitudes I speak of 

be assured that " the banquet table is full! ^^ ^No— I 

will not pursue the impossible supposition : but I warn 
you that it will be only a little less disastrous, if we 
continue to treat them virtually as helots — taking the 
fruit of their toil, and not regarding the co-operation of 
their tvill, their affections^ their emotions; — then aU 
patriotism, all national feeling, though, like the mantle 
of Elijah, bequeathed by men and deeds heaven- 
inspired — all must cease, and leave you instead, a 
machinery to be kept together by inert external force 
alone; inasmuch as the internal self-sustaining prin- 
ciple of life has departed. And why, I beg to ask, 
ought we to ostracise discussion, exposition, mutual 
intercourse, on matters of moment so high? Is it that 
we may not all agree about them? And when, I 
should like to know, did Scotchmen become so 
thin-skinned that they cannot listen to an opinion 
different from their own ? If that strange change has 
taken place, then surely we are no longer what all 
men say we have been. It used to be held as a 
maxim, that where you find a Scotchman, there you 
find an argument : and I do not recollect of hearing it 
added, that the argument, the speaking at least, must 
be all in one way. If this. Sir, or any thing like it, is 
the cause of our banishing from these halls, instruction 
and disquisition on matters so vital, we are indeed com- 
mitting a most lamentable mistake, manifesting, it may 
be, sufficient attachment to opinion, but thinking little 
of the respect due to honest inquiry, which is the leal 
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offspring of love of truth. But perhaps the hesitation 
comes from a feeling of another description. There is 
no use in disguising it, that over and over, from this 
side and that, comes the cry, when subjects of this 
kind are touched on, of danger from c?Mci«seVm— danger 
the more threatening in appearance, because it is sel- 
dom coolly examined — because it is seen through a 
mist Now, I claim that the persons so afraid, do 
quietly but earnestly look around them through this 
modem world. So little do I partake of the appre- 
hensions possessing them, that, as I have argued, if 
you are to avert from the future the reign of the 
sword, you must obtain the assent, the good-will, of 
the masses, and show them that in the strongest bonds, 
we and they, co-equal citizens of this great Empire, 
are working to evolve the vast purposes it has in 
charge. As to apprehensions concerning the ftiture, 
who indeed is unaffected by them ; who, save some 
hot-blooded or hair-brained enthusiast, can in this 
perilous epoch prophesy only of smooth things? But 
how are you to calm these apprehensions ? Is igno- 
rance your ark of safety? Have you then never heard 
of the Jacquerie, and is that your model of a safe and 
satisfied people ? Did ignorance in Paris keep down 
communism; or which way think you the best to 
deal with social difficulties — by good honest Scotch 
arguments, addressed to acute minds — or by bellow- 
ings from the cannon's throat ? Amid the conftision 
arresting all progress, and absorbing all liberty, in that 
neighbouring land, there occurred one incident bear- 
ing on this question closely, which I believe wUl survive 
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and be carried to the remote future. After that 
dreadful devastation of June, which gave Paris a 
temporary peace, the brave and thoughtful soldier 
who had concluded a most distressing task, sum- 
moned to meet him the Academy of Sciences — an 
academy consisting of the most illustrious thinkers and 
writers in France: and he thus addressed them: — 
" Gentlemen, peace has been obtained, — ^the sword 
in the mean time is victorious. But the sword 
cannot keep that only peace, which has the blessings 
of peace, viz., peace growing out of satisfaction and 
internal harmony. The agent now required is the 
pen ; I summon you therefore to save your country. 
Address yourselves to the complete examination and 
discussion of our social state*, discover its evils, and 
proclaim your views ; suggest remedies if you can — 
at least alleviations." — As far as my knowledge goes, 
such words never fell before from any dictator ; they 
contain the heart of aU successful modem states- 
manship ; and they will not be forgotten when future 
times shall make up their estimate of the character of 
Cavaignac. 

I must now, Mr. Sheriff, close. But there is one 
other subject, on which I would hazard a final 
remark. It refers to what I consider vital as to 
the management of this institution ; suggested 
by much I have seen elsewhere^ and to some ex- 
tent related to what I have just adverted to. I 
would impress alike on the directors and members 
of this re-invigorated, and I fondly hope enduring 
School of Arts, that if they earnestly desire success, 
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they must in no wise, and on no occasion, overlook or 
forget one condition essential to all success — a condi- 
tion inseparable from the idea that good and elevated 
objects, are to be realised by the power of association. 
It is one thing, recollect, to act individually, to aim 
at accomplishing results by one's separate personal 
strength; but quite another, to seek their accomplish- 
ment through aid of association. In this latter case, 
all arguments, all modes of action, must be shaped to 
meet the approval of a number of men ; and personal 
wishes must yield. Now, it is right to see at the out- 
set how far this yielding ought to go, lest we blindly 
undertake what afterwards will be lound disagreeable, 
and injury to the organization be the result. Sir, I 
cannot go ftdly into this discussion — nay, it is only 
persons connected with the locality that could do that; 
but I wish to point out one or two hazards, and to 
allude to some matters which, unless when the last 
days of your Society shall arrive, must not be brought 
up or even named within its halls. In the first place, 
I again beg to warn, alike members and directors, 
against any extraordinary solicitude that nobody shall 
ever speak or hear any thing that may either be, or 
seem to be, or be thought to be, contrary to certain 
specific maxims which some men — say the directors — 
have been in the habit of standing by. I know, Mr. 
Sheriff^, that here I am on something like ticklish 
ground. I know that when a man stands up aU his 
height, and pleads for indulgence to what Bossuet 
called " variations," it is rather often the case, that he 
is really pleading under cover for some quiet heresy. 
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of his own ; just £is when you hear some peisons great 
and loud about Galileo and so forth, you are pretty 
sure that they indulge some respectful, bashful 
notion, that, rather than otherwise, they are them- 
selves modern Galileos — inferior editions, perhaps, 
but stiU of the kin of the Galileos. Now, Sir, in so 
far as this goes, I do aver as to my honesty ; for 
I indulge no heresy for which I need protection : and 
assuredly any efforts of mine have been so received 
that I cannot claim the distinction of having ever been 
persecuted. I am, therefore, pure in court : and 
speaking from such a position, I beg most earnestly 
to warn the members of such institutions against undue 
fastidiousness in this special direction. What harm, I 
again ask, if you happen to hear something with which 
you cannot agree ? Is your hold of your position so 
weak, that by the wind of another man's mouth you 
can be blown from it? Or can you think so meanly 
of the relations of those around you to what they hold 
to be truth, as to suppose that the intimation of an 
opposite view — ^it may be the incidental intimation — 
by some one to whose discussion they listen, will tear 
them from their moorings ? It is time the truth had 
gone forth, to be held £is a maxim for evermore, 

THAT IN PROPORTION TO THE DEPTH OP ONE*S 
FAITH, IS THE ABSENCE OP UNEASINESS BECAUSE 

OF DIFFERENCE OP OPINION. I agree, indeed, 
with aU practical men, that there are important 
rules of prudence in such cases. I am not assert- 
ing that, on points with reference to which the dif- 
ferent classes of our people hold scrupulous opinions. 
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it would be right, or in any way useful, to set up dis- 
cussions in halls like these : but &r within that, there 
lie many important questions. Suppose, for instance, 
we are all seated in a board-room, and some one is 
proposed to lecture on a matter of proper consequence, 
— " Ah I " says one, " he is clever, but I am not sure 
of him." " Oh ! " says another, " it is a pretty sub- 
ject, but what will he say as to this part of it?" 
" "Well," says a third, " I have reason to suspect that he 
will treat the tenth part of one of his propositions, not 
in the way that Mr. So and So would like, who, yester- 
day, told to me his thoughts concerning the twentieth 
part of the whole ! " Do not fancy, Mr. Sheriff, that 
I am in the least exaggerating, nor imagine that, be- 
cause I have put them as absurdities, these things are 
not dangerous. I tell the members of this Institution 
frankly, that in this very direction lies their chief 
danger ; and that for them there is only one line of 
safety. Adopt as your rule, " forbearance," and 
" MUTUAL TOLERATION." As to the subjccts of dis- 
course, select important ones, and choose to treat of 
them, those whom you can procure who best know 
them. And if you feel it necessary, act like our higher 
scientific Societies — declare, very solemnly, that the 
council does not undertake the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the views brought forward; and then, 
surely, your consciences need not be scared by any 
observation of the lecturer! You thus save your- 
selves with your worst critics — with those, I mean, 
who in the course of their lives have done nothing 
more than accept what has been told them : and de- 
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pend on it, that they who have longed for truth, and 
laboured hardest to reach it, will not shrink from 
listening to the views of another earnest man who has 
laboured also. I would indeed speak gravely on this 
matter : I might easily refer to much that has happened 
before — that has ruined admirable institutions — that 
may happen again even here, and add your promising 
association to the list of efforts that bore nothing 
except a promise — ^that held one splendid meeting, 
but never could get up another. If there is a shadow 
of truth in aught I have said to-night, nothing of it has 
a higher certainty than the following caution: — " Jfir 
not up your Society^ directlt/ or indirectly^ with the 
church or religious politics of the time; n&oer permit 
yourselves, while judging of the qualities of a candidate 
for a seat in your direction, to ask of yourselves even^ to 
which of our various sects or churches he belongs; ifyov, 
do, I prophesy for y&u, without the slightest misgiving, 
that this Institution will have no protracted eodstencey 
There must be no paltering, or only half sincerity, 
on this point. It is easy to see that the church with 
which a man worships, ought never to be a reason for 
holding him unfit to sit at the board of a Society Uke 
yours; but neither ought it to be a reason why he 
should he there; and whatever may be the talk, it will, 
I assure you, be quickly discerned, whether this latter 
consideration has become a turning point in elections. 
Now, just look at this matter for a moment, and 
observe the certainty of the worst consequences, 
if a mistake in policy so grievous shall be com- 
mitted. I suppose, Mr. SheriflF, I need not pretend 
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ignorance that this good Stirling of ours has never 
been remarkably passive when church contests were 
afloat ; but passing that, I shall merely assume, that 
in that respect we are at present neither better nor 
worse, neither quieter nor bitterer, than other people: 
well, then, going no farther than that, will any one in 
this assembly frankly inform me what would occur, if 
any special church imagined and organised an institution 
of this sort — of course with modifications — ^and laid 
its programme before the public, declaring, while 
seeking aid and encouragement, that likewise, it had 
resolved to conduct and control it ? Which constitu- 
tion. Sir, would be the best for such a Society ; the 
one I have now roughly put into words, or that which 
your Institution at present enjoys? Tell me, then, 
with what rational measure of hope any Church could, 
after you have laid liberal and catholic foundations, 
undertake to provide for its success, by, in the first 
place, assuming or wresting from all others its man- 
agement? I am assured that, in nowise, not a 
least except in the most temporary manner, would 
success result from a species of action scarcely 
justifiable, inasmuch as, in the first instance, a 
a pledge is virtually given on behalf of the catholicity 
of the Society's constitution. But still further, what 
would success, even though attained, specially avail, 
on account of that new special administration? What 
good can be assured, or what evil prevented, by the 
subjection of a School of Arts to the surveillance of 
any one sect, which would not have been equally 
attainable through the guardianship of worthy men — 
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men of standing and recognised value in the com- 
munity — associated without a word being said or 
thought as to their churches ? Let me not be held 
as one who is disposed to treat with indifference the 
lines of demarcation between our sects. To do that, 
were to misread the history of our native land- 
to be blind to the purity of many of the brightest 
gems — the deeds, the life, and sacrifice of its 
heroes — that have adorned and consecrated the 
development of any people ! But what have such 
lines of difference — what have all such questions — ^to 
do with our associated efforts to seek wisdom in fields 
so different, to open and instruct the senses, so that 
intimations from that gorgeous materialism may not, 
at the very entrance to the temple of the mind, find 
unwilling or unqualified recipients? I repeat, Mr. 
Sheriff, that the subjects now offered to the thoughts 
of my audience, involve the most serious issues. 
Judging from the very accessible signs of these times, 
who can tell whether the entire scheme of the future 
education of this community — from the humble 
parochial school to the more advanced lyceums — ^is 
not to depend for its fate on the direct determinations 
of parental affection and patriotic forethought, ex- 
pressed in primary popular assemblies; and will it 
not be lamentable if attachment to feelings which are 
the most sacred in a Scotchman's bosom, shall prove 
the fatal means of exciting discord and division — 
withering an arm so powerful to expel false gods, and 
help our Countrymen to discern the true altar? 
Alas, Sir, if that error shall triumph ! Alas ! if our 
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Nation must be subservient to its Churches, instead 
of our Churches concuning in all methods of ensuring 
its adrancement and elevation! Alas! — ^if such be 
the light that is in them — ^for the issue of that conflict 
with a mysterious, but visible pestilence striding gaunt 
and fleshless across our land; a pestilence, whose 
skeleton is ignorance, with vice — ^a gnawing cancer — as 
its heart, restlessly craving for spoils; a pestilence 
never asleep, drawing myriads towards dread and in- 
satiate death, and debasing myriads it cannot hold, its 
maw being full, accumulating, within the free boun- 
daries of our native land, dark and surging multitudes 
who venerate not her imperishable name, because 
they derive so little from her greatness. 

[Professor Nichol desires it to be stated, that the foregoing 
address was not prepared with a view to formal publication, and 
that it retains its original form, as reported from rongh notes.] 
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BY HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^When the Directors of 
this Iiistitution did me the honour of asking me to 
preside on this occasion, and when they further kindly 
enabled me so to fix the time, as to be consistent with 
other engagements from which I could not escape, I 
felt an injunction was laid upon me which it became 
mj duty to obey. I felt this for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, although I have not the 
honour of being one of your citizens, — ^although I have 
seldom spent more than some few hours at any one time 
within your walls, — although this is only the second 
occasion on which I have appeared here in public, — 
nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that I have some- 
what of a peculiar connection with the city of Glasgow. 
I will not seek to justify this feeling by alluding to any 
connections which may have existed in former times 
between this city and those who have gone before me. 
I will not seek to justify that feeling fi-om the mere 
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general fact that Glasgow is the commercial capital of 
the west of Scotland, and that with the west of Scot- 
land all my own personal interests are connected. 
Neither will I seek to justify it through those annual 
migrations, by means of which I have long had a 
partial acquaintance with the citizens of Glasgow : for 
of course you are all aware, that a few miles down the 
way, as regularly as the coming of the swallow, 
another coming is expected, — a coming of those whom 
I have been accustomed to hear sometimes called the 
saut water folk — ^and I may add, that this coming to 
some of our friends in that direction unites something 
of the pleasures of spring, with something also of the 
fruits of harvest. I will seek to justify my connection 
through another channel. Sir Walter Scott, I think, 
in one of his novels, remarks that the Scotch have a 
peculiar feeling and respect for their great rivers. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have been bom on the 
banks of the Clyde ; and with its name all my associa- 
tions of home are connected. To be sure the Clyde, 
where I have been accustomed to regard it, is not ex- 
actly like the Clyde in the city of Glasgow, — ^its waters 
have expanded, and its banks have risen ; but I think 
we sliall be able to come to an agreement as to the 
honour to be paid to the different portions of that 
noble river. You, ladies and gentlemen, citizens of 
Glasgow, will doubtless agree with me, that so far as 
natural beauty is concerned, you must either go a few 
miles dowji or a few miles up its course, because I 
must confess that the quay of Glasgow is to me but a 
ghastly recollection of a " broomy lea," from which. 
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doubtless, it originally derived its name. On the 
other hand, most willingly do I acknowledge, that that 
portion of the Clyde which renders it a familiar name 
in every part of the civilised world, is not that where 
it washes the foot of the Highland hills, nor there 
where it is cradled amidst rocks and waterfalls ; but 
here where it first meets the waters of the sea, and the 
commerce of the four quarters of the globe converges 
to the quays of Glasgow. Well, but there is another 
and a stronger ground — ^for you may think this some- 
what of a fanciful and poetical connection — upon 
which I felt it my duty to attend here on this occasion. 
When I cast my eyes over the pamphlet I now hold in 
my hand — namely, the statistics that have been drawn 
up by your City Chamberlain, Dr. Strang, as to the 
population and progress of Glasgow — what do I find? 
I find that, during the fifty years which have passed 
from the beginning of this century, not only has 
Glasgow increased enormously in wealth and popula- 
tion, but the increase of that population has amoimted 
to a larger figure than the total population of some of 
the greatest cities of the empire. At the beginning of 
this century the population of Glasgow was only 
seventy-seven thousand some odd hundreds. At 
present it is estimated — and I am told that the esti- 
mate is more likely to be within than above the mark 
— at somewhere like 376,000 souls — from 77,000 souls 
to 376,000! I suppose we may safely take it for 
granted, that during the present century Glasgow has 
added to its populatian 300,000 souls. Now, let me 
ask, when you cast your eye over such figures as these. 
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what thoughts do they raise in your minds ? I will 
tell you what thoughts they raise in mine. I cannot 
help foreseeing that this mighty mass of population 
must exercise a great, possibly something like a com- 
manding, influence on the character and destinies of 
our country, — on that portion of our country, at all 
events, of which this city is the great commercial 
capital. Then let me ask, is this population increasing 
not only in wealth and numbers, but also in moral 
worth and in intellectual cultivation ? Is this mighty 
heart, beating so high with the pulse of human life, 
beating also as high with every generous sentiment, 
and moral and religious feeling ? Of this vast popula- 
tion can it be said, that it is not only growing in 
stature, but in favour with both God and man ? If it 
be so growing, then all I can say is this, it must be 
through the strenuous and active endeavours of all 
who are its citizens— of all who have any influence 
within its walls, of all who have any position in society, 
through which they may work for good and for the 
counteraction of evil. This, then, is the ground on 
which I have felt it my duty — ^and doubtless the 
strongest ground — to take my place in this meeting 
according to the request you have done me the honour 
to make. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall not waste the 
time of this great meeting ; for I confess I think it 
would be wasting it, to answer any general objections 
against the cause of education as opposed to ignorance. 
I do ofl;en think that those who address such assemblies 
waste their time imnecessarily in unduly combating 
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this objection, an objection that does not exist. I 
know of none, in any party of men, who support 
ignorance as opposed to education. I. have always 
had some doubts whether any such men ever existed. 
At all events, they have not existed in my day, which 
has, however, been but a brief one, or if they have, 
they have now gone out as completely as hair powder 
and bag-wigs. Well, but are there no real objections 
with which we have to contend in the support of such 
institutions as this? Yes, there are objections, per- 
haps more ^quently felt than expressed. Now, what 
are these objections ? I have myself, in my own ex- 
perience, abort as it has been, found that many 
excellent and thoughtful men do, — ^not so much 
oppose such institutions, — as withhold from them their 
support on several groimds. First of all, it is said that 
the knowledge which is acquired in such Institutions 
as this, is, after all, but a scanty and superficial know- 
ledge. In the next place, it is said that too often this 
knowledge is purely intellectual, and is neither moral 
nor religious in its character. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, with regard to the first of these objections, — ^the 
superficial character of the knowledge which is to be 
gathered in such institutions as this, — there is one 
mode of cuttiQg short the difficulty to which I might 
resort under very high authority. I might deny that 
it is true that any danger accompanies superficial 
knowledge, — or I might take the ground that no 
knowledge can be absolutely condemned as superficial 
knowledge,-— or, rather, that any amount of human 
knowledge may be called superficial, if viewed with 
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reference to that vast amomit that yet remains to be 
discovered. But I will not take this ground, although, 
I repeat, I might do so under very high authority. 
At a meeting of an institution similar to this, held 
some years ago in Edinburgh, no less eminent a 
person than Mr. Macaulay took the ground I have 
now faintly outlined. He illustrated it with all the 
richness of that eloquence and fancy so peculiarly 
characteristic of his distioguished genius. He told 
the people of Edinburgh that they must remember, 
that the knowledge which was the profound knowledge 
of one age, was the superficial knowledge of the next, 
— that the knowledge of geography, for instance, 
which made Strabo entitled to the name of the Prince 
of Geographers, was infinitely less than that now 
possessed by every young lady at a boarding-schooL 
Such, with an exuberant variety of illustration, was 
the answer he made to the objection urged against 
similar institutions on the ground of superficiality of 
knowledge acquired in them. Now, I fi:ankly tell 
you, that this does not satisfy my mind. I feel some- 
how or other as if the eloquence of Mr. Macaulay 
were used on this occasion rather for the purpose of 
covering a fallacy, than protecting a truth. I agree 
with the most able and admirable essay published in 
reply to that speech by Professor James Forbes, of the 
University of Edinburgh, that Mr. Macaulay fell into 
the grand mistake of measuring the superficiality or 
proiundity of knowledge by its mere amount, as com- 
pared with the amount which still remains to be dis- 
covered, rather than by the mental discipline through 
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which our knowledge may be acquired. All know- 
ledge which you have acquired without any thought 
or difficulty of your own is superficial knowledge, no 
matter what its amount may be. It is not the same 
thing that you should be able to follow the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and that you should have been 
able to make them. You may hnow^ in a sense, every 
fact which he brought to light, and yet that may be 
knowledge wholly superficial, although such cannot 
have been the knowledge of the original discoverer. 
Therefore I reject the answer referred to, as an un- 
sound answer. It does not satisfy my mind; and, 
considering it does not satisfy my own mind, I should 
be dishonest if I took refiige imder it for meeting the 
objection felt by some agaiast institutions such as this. 
But there are other answers which I would substitute 
for this. In the first place I acknowledge the fact 
that superficial knowledge may be dangerous. There 
is nothing that man possesses that is not dangerous — 
that may not be turned to evil — ^that may not be 
turned to good, according to the use we make of it. 
But I would ask those who object to institutions such 
as this, on the ground that the knowledge acquired in 
them is superficial, do they expect the knowledge 
which young men are to acquire in the streets, and 
with their boon companions, will be less superficial, 
and accordingly less dangerous ? I should apprehend 
not. It must b.e more superficial, and accordingly 
more dangerous. Well, then, there is another ground 
on which I say these institutions should be supported. 
If you dread that the knowledge imparted in this 
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Institution may be superficial, and therefore have an 
injurious effect upon the mind, then, I say, let all good 
men come forward and try to direct the studies of 
their fellow-men, that they may not be superficial. 
Again, if you dread that their reading wiU be purely 
intellectual, and not moral, or not reUgious, then, I 
say, come forward aU of you upon this platform, and 
tell the people of Glasgow, and the people of all the 
other cities in which such institutions may be establish- 
ed, that you will do your best to direct them to a 
better reading, which will be more sanctified to their 
religious, as well as more profitable to their intellectual 
nature. Now, I find, on looking at the documents 
connected with this Institution, that it is distinctly 
stated in the prospectus that the object of the society 
is to excite, especially among yoimg men, a taste for 
intellectual and elevating pursuits, and to secure the 
means of its gratification by affording facilities for 
^^ systematic study" — not for the mere acquisition of 
facts, but for the ^^ systematic study" of these facts — 
that the young men may be trained in the discipline 
of their own minds, and in the various branches of 
useful knowledge, combined with opportimities for 
indulging in healthful recreations. I am aware that 
this Institution is not of the nature either of a school 
or of a college; but, nevertheless, it is admirably 
adapted not only for the amusement, but for the in- 
struction, of the young men of Glasgow. 

Now, if there are any ladies and gentlemen here 
present who are not immediately connected with this 
Institution, I beg them to excuse me if, instead of 
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addressing them, I go past them, and address those 
for whom this Institution was established. I do so 
because I have come here with a higher purpose than 
that of making a mere afler-dinner speech. I have 
come here for the purpose of stating to the young men 
of Glasgow, with all respect and humility, the opinions 
which I entertain with regard to the direction which 
their reading ought to take, with a view to the im- 
provement of their own minds. 

Now, the first advice which I would give to the 
young men of Glasgow would be this — ^not to spend 
their time too much — ^I lay stress upon the words " too 
much" — not to spend their time too much in mere 
newspaper reading. I should have given this advice 
at any time, and upon any occasion on which I might 
have appeared before the citizens of Glasgow with a 
similar object in view ; but I have a particular desire 
to give this advice upon this occasion, because at a late 
meeting of a similar institution in the city of Man- 
chester, a person very eminent in the political world 
— ^I mean Mr. Cobden — gave a directly contrary ad- 
vice. Mr. Cobden told the young men of Manchester, 
if I recollect his words, that no reading could be more 
useful than that of newspapers. Now, with all respect 
for Mr. Cobden, I wholly differ from such a sentiment. 
I do not wish to undervalue the high character and 
the very great ability of the better portion of the 
British press. In that character we are all deeply in- 
terested, and we should be imgrateful if we did not 
acknowledge that that character does stand high. I 
will not hesitate to say, that there are articles con- 
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tmually appearing in the daily press which, for vigour 
of expression and for grace of composition, are equal 
to the best specimens of English literature. All that 
I would say is — ^and I again repeat it— do not spend 
" too much " of your time in newspaper reading ; and 
I give that advice upon this groimd, that the know- 
ledge which you acquire from newspapers is necessarily 
more or less of a desultory and superficial character. 
I would say, then, to the young men of Glasgow, if 
you wish to be living always in the present — ^if you 
wish to have the din of its contentions always in your 
ears, and the flush of its fleeting interests for ever on 
your brow — above all, if you wish to have your 
opinions ready-made for you, without the trouble of 
inquiry, and without the discipline of thought — then, 
I say, come from your counting-houses, and spend the 
few hours of leisure which you may have in exhaust- 
ing the columns of the daily press ; but if your ambi- 
tion be a nobler one — ^if your aim be higher — ^you will 
find yourselves ofl:en passing from the door of the 
news-room into that of the library, — ^from the present 
to the past, — from the living to the dead, — to com- 
mune with those thoughts which have stood the test 
of time, and which have been raised to the shelves of 
the library by the common consent of aU men, because 
they do not contain mere floating information, but in- 
struction for all generations, and for all time. 

I hold in my hand a return, with which the 
Secretary has been kind enough to ftimish me, show- 
ing the number and the nature of the volumes which 
have been given out of the library to be read by the 
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members of this InstdtutioiL I tlunk it an interesting 
and instructive return, and I must say that, upon the 
whole, it gives no unfavourable impression with regard 
to the.literary tastes of your city. The return is only 
made up for three months ; but it is sufficient, I am 
told, to give a Mr idea of the average distribution of 
books from the library. The total number of volumes 
given out to be read during these three months was 
7,000, and a few odd numbers. 

First of all, taking the largest item, I find there is 
put down to the head of -works of fiction no fewer 
than 2,434 volumes ; that is, not to a very consider- 
able, but to some extent, above one-third of the whole 
reading of the members. Now, upon this I would 
only say, that I am not prepared to say decidedly, 
without looking more into details as to the nature of 
these works of fiction, — I am not prepared to say that 
this is altogether an excessive number, considering the 
nature and character of many works of fiction. The 
pleasures of imagination will ever rank high with the 
great mass of mankind; and it is not merdy the 
pleasure to be derived firom works of imagination, but 
the positive instruction to be derived fix)m the better 
class of such works. Now, for instance, I have just 
been referring to the immense progress which this 
great city has made during a certain course of years, 
taken fi:om the beginning of the present century ; but 
there are other modes by which we may estimate, even 
more forcibly than by the figures of Dr. Strang, the 
progress which has been made during a short time by 
such a city as this, — ^by every part of the country, — 
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indeed, by the whole social &bric of Great Britain. 
It would ill become a countryman of Sir Walter 
Scott's to depreciate the value of works of fiction. 
The name of that great Scotchman reminds me of 
another mode by which we may form a very correct 
idea as to the progress of this great city during a 
period somewhat longer, but still comparatively short. 
Compare my right honourable friend, the Lord 
Provost, with our old acquaintance. Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. During the last few days several commmiica- 
tions have passed between me and my right honour- 
able Mend, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, but they 
have not been exactly of the character for which his 
excellent predecessor. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, had to give 
an apology to his English visitor, — ^an apology for 
holding communication with another personage, with 
whom, by the bye, some of my own ancestors were 
supposed to be rather^ too nearly connected. You will 
probably remember, that when the worthy bailie was 
questioned rather hard by his English visitor as to his 
connection with that certain personage, he answered 
with this, " If the law canna protect my byre, what 
for may I no engage wi' a Hielan' gentleman that 
can ? " Now, this has not at all been the nature of the 
communications which have passed between my right 
honourable Mend and myself during the last few days. 
I have come under no engagement to protect his byre ; 
and really I do not know any way of presenting so 
vividly to our minds the great advances which Scot- 
land has made in little more than a century, as by 
contrasting the state of society as given in the pages 
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of Sir Walter Scott with its condition now, or the 
picture of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, which I believe to be 
true to the life, with the present Chief Magistrate of 
Glasgow. Well, but it is not merely as regards the 
past that works of fiction have been found of great 
value. Let us look to the present. I cannot forget 
that this Institution was presided over, about three 
or four years ago, by Mr. Charles Dickens, of whom 
I would say, that he has dived into the recesses and 
depths of our social system, and has brought up 
pearls indeed. His works have a high moral ten- 
dency ; there is not one of them that does not tend to 
make vice more hateful, and virtue more loveable. 

The next item which I find in the library returns 
is, as you must of course have expected, Reviews and 
Magazines. Now, I have only to say to the young 
men of Glasgow, that, to a certain extent, but not to 
so great an extent, the same observations apply, in 
regard to this class of reading, which I have already 
addressed to you in reference to newspaper reading. 
It is, to a certain, but to a less extent, superficial, 
and especially it is desultory reading. You go firom 
one subject to another as rapidly as the pages of the 
Magazine or Review can carry you ; and that is just 
the style of reading which I would recommend all 
yoimg men, who value the discipline of their own 
minds, to use with caution and moderation. But I 
shall say no more upon this head of the Hbrary 
return, and shall merely state that the number of 
Reviews and Magazines given out to read is 1400 — a 
very large proportion of the 7000 volumes. 
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The next item I find is Voyages and Travels, which 
is an extremely interesting and very natural study 
for men of all ages. We have all something of the 
gipsy in us, and if we cannot travel ourselves, we 
take delight in following those who can. 

The next item is a more important one — History 
and Geography. Of these 690 volumes have been 
issued I hardly know whether I ought to say only 
690, which is but a comparatively small proportion 
of the total number — 7000. Now, I need hardly 
impress upon the young men of Glasgow, that a com- 
petent knowledge of history is the foundation of all 
useiul knowledge of men or of affairs. There is 
nothing in the present which has not had its roots in 
the past; and I cculd mention several questions, if 
time permitted me, or were this a fitting occasion, on 
which the public mind of this country, at the present 
moment, is expressing itself in forms, running in 
channels that were cut, by the force of circumstances, 
centuries ago. It is a specially valuable part of 
historical reading, that it tends to enlarge the mind, 
and to familiarize us with the ideas of other times, 
with other circumstances, and with other men. It 
gives us, in short, what many of us could not other- 
wise enjoy — an extensive knowledge of the views, 
and opinions, and habits of thought of men placed in 
difierent circumstances fi:om ourselves. It affords us 
great enjoyment, enlarges our minds, and transports 
us to distant times and to distant ages. Scotland, 
during the last year, was visited by a very eminent 
historian from the United States. My Mend Mr. 
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Sheriff Alison had the honour of entertaining him, 
and so had I — I mean Mr. Prescott^ the author of the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. I ask you to 
attend to the circumstances of this gentleman. He is 
labouring under a personal infirmity, which prevents 
him having that intimate and extensive knowledge, at 
least through the same media, which other men ac- 
quire, by being able to devote their leisure hours to 
the reading of books. He labours under an infirmity 
of sight, and can only, therefore, use in his writings 
those materials which he gathers fi:om the reading of 
other persons. Mr. Prescott is a republican, bom in 
the great republic of the West, accustomed to repub- 
lican ideas in his own country, and imbued with all 
the spirit of republican patriotism. Look at the effect 
which historical reading and historical study have had 
upon his highly-cultivated mind. He has presented 
to you and to Europe a history of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, written with great brilliancy of 
imagination, and with all the warmth of heart and 
loyalty which you might have expected in a cavalier 
or a courtier of Queen Isabella herself — so that by 
following that history, you can enter into the spirit of 
that time, and have your interest as much excited as 
if you were reading a tale of the present day, and of 
your own circumstances. But I need not confine my- 
self to any one branch of history. You have Mr. 
HaUam for the whole extent of the Middle Ages and 
for the Constitutional History of England. We are 
promised a new history of our own country during a 
most eventful period, by Mr. Macaulay, whose brilliant 
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fancy glows upon the page of history with all the 
warmth of colouring which is usually reserved for 
works of fiction. And can I forget that I am speaking 
in the presence of one who, amidst the busy occupa- 
tions of an otherwise active, benevolent, and useful 
life, has found time to give to us a history of Europe, 
written in a tone which every christian can read with 
advantage and delight, with no fear that his imagina- 
tion wiU be imduly excited to admire intellectual 
greatness apart from moral worth, — a history and 
retrospect written in a tone and manner which, 
throughout, the christian historian and student may 
alike read with admiration and delight ? 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the next item in the 
library return is one of which I wish I could sufficiently 
impress upon you the great and paramount value and 
importance, — it is the item of Biography. I frankly 
confess to you, that of all the departments of literature, 
this is one on which I am disposed to place the highest 
value. It is not merely that, when you read the his- 
tory of any one eminent individual who has taken an 
active part in the events of his own time, these events 
are strung together by a thread which often renders 
them better understood and more easily remembered ; 
— ^it is not this merely, but the high moral and per- 
sonal value which ought to be set upon the personal 
and private Hves of great and good men. I cannot 
doubt but that, among the men on this platform, some 
of them pretty weU advanced in years, there may be 
some who were personal friends, possibly they were 
intimate friends, of the great and good Dr. Chalmers 
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— ^who for 80 many years laboured for the spiritual 

and temporal welfare of this vast community. If any i 

such personal friends of Dr. Chalmers are on this | 

platform, — ^friends who knew him intimately, and to I 

whom he was accustomed to reveal his difficulties, his ' 

fears, and his hopes, — ^I will ask such a man, whether } 

that recollection is not one of the brightest passages | 

in his own life, — ^whether he does not set the highest 

value on that friendship, and the memories which it 

brings with it? But we must also remember that , 

such a privilege as this can only be enjoyed by a few ' 

individuals, and that it is confined to probably some ^ 

twenty or thirty at most of the cotemporaries of a man 

like Dr. Chalmers. Now, the advantages which these 

individuals enjoy, have been extended to succeeding 

generations of men by means of biography; and I ask 

you who have read the "Life of Dr. Chalmers," 

whether you have not derived from it the highest 

instruction, — religious, moral, and intellectual? I 

think a great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 

about such biographies being too minute. Such 

biographies cannot be too minute; the more we know 

of the lives of such men, and, above all, the more we 

know of their deaths, the better ; and I hold that, in 

such biographies, it would be far better to err on the 

side of too great frdness than of too great scantiness. 

But I take another example of biography, to which I 

am disposed to attach, I shall not say a greater, but 

an equal degree of importance, — I mean the life of 

Dr. Arnold. Now mark the influence which followed 

the publication of the biography of the head master ot 
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Rugby School. There was something in his character, 
and in the extreme impetuosity of his opinions, in 
many of which I do not agree, which prevented his 
value from being appreciated while he was living; but 
the moment he was carried away, in the midst of his 
days and his career, — the moment his inner and 
spiritual and private life was opened up to the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen, that instant was a due 
appreciation felt of the greatness and the goodness of 
Dr. Arnold's character. 

The next item in the library return is Theology and 
Mental Philosophy ; and I need hardly say that this 
embraces the highest and most difficult study to which 
yoimg men can direct their attention ; and those who 
devote themselves to it make a wise and a good choice, 
— a choice, let me say, which the events of our own 
days may more and more tend to justify. The num- 
ber of books under this head is 357 out of the whole 
7000. 

The next item consists of Political Economy and 
Statistics, an exceedingly important study for those 
who have the requisite leisure, but one which a worthy 
friend of mine used to call " rather dreigh," and I 
pass from it to— 

Poetry and the Drama. Now, I do confess, it does 
strike me as rather singular, that the whole number 
of volumes under this head falls short by a consider- 
able number of the books taken out on statistics and 
political economy. I do not know whether this justi- 
fies a remark I have sometimes heard made, — ^chat 
commercial pursuits are rather adverse to a taste f6r 
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works of imagination. It is too much the fashion in 
some societies to talk of poetry and the drama as light 
and trivial reading. I hold a very different idea of 
poetry. There is no phase of human life, no shade of 
individual character, which is not portrayed and 
represented in this class of literature. Poetry has 
borne down to us the genius and spirit of the heroic 
age, in songs of unparalleled sublimity and power. It 
has reflected the high polish and the intense corruption 
of heathen civilization. The military spirit of the 
middle ages breathes through those songs and ballads 
which first struck fire from the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott. And with regard to religion, and the forms 
which it has taken in the different periods of the his- 
tory of man, what more magnificent record can we 
have than in the works of Dante and our own Milton? 
I believe I should not exaggerate if I said that a very 
large proportion of the highest class of the human 
intellect, those who have had the greatest and most 
permanent effect on the minds of their fellow-men, have 
been among the number of the poets. I do not know 
that there is any one kind of human composition so 
limited in its definition and character, with regard to 
which I could string together so many immortal 
names as Wordsworth has strung together in the 
defence of his favourite, but not the most popular 
form of poetry, I mean the sonnet. What are these 

names? 

" With this key 

Shakspeare nnlocked his heart : the melody 

Of this smaU Inte gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
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With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionaiy brow : a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from faery land 

To straggle throngh dark ways; and, when a damp 

Fell romid the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains, — alas! too few!" 

No doubt this is a very noble list of names ; but I am 
necessarily reminded, by the very mention of these 
names, that, although this Institution does afford 
fecilities to the young men of Glasgow for learning 
modem languages, through which they might acquire 
a knowledge of the works of all these great poets, 
nevertheless I cannot but recollect that the great pro- 
portion of those who are engaged in active business, 
are confined to the poetry and literature of their own 
language. But did I say confined? You need not 
go beyond your own language to find fountains firom 
which innumerable streams have not ceased, and will 
not cease to fiow. Am I not speaking in the land of 
Bums — and shall I forget the influence which the 
Ayrshire ploughman has had on the literature of our 
own country ? Over and over again, it has been ac- 
knowledged that his inmiortal songs, — ^free as that of 
the lark which rose from the stubble before his plough, 
have exercised a most powerful and salutary effect. 
Not only has that influence operated directly through 
his own poetry, but what effect has it had on the 
poetry of others ? How powerfully has not the poetry 
of Wordsworth tinctured, in comparatively a short 
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space of time, the literature of England ? Now, what 
is the confession which Wordsworth made of the influ- 
ence which the poetry of Bums had on his mind ? I 
believe that, somewhere about forty-seven or forty- 
eight years ago, Wordsworth made a tour in Scotland. 
Naturally he was drawn to the grave of Bums ; and 
upon that grave he recorded this confession : — 

" I monmed with thonsands, yet as one 
More deeply grieved ; for he was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 

And showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth." 

And what a princely throne has not the verse of 
Wordsworth raised for himself! In his poetry, we 
can follow him through all the scenes of nature, 
and say that, through the whole course of his long life, 
— ^for his poetry began to be published in 1786-7, — 
he never uttered one sentiment or thought which 
may not nourish in our heart, and in the hearts of all 
men, the noblest thoughts and the best feelings, — ^all 
the more noble, because connected with the common 
things of life, which we meet with in our daily walks, 
— a poetry, the spirit of which is expressed in his own 
admirable lines, — 

" To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoaghts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

One word more on the subject of poetry. I teU the 

young men of Glasgow that, in connection with this 

department of human literature, as in every other, 

they will come in contact with evil as well as good. 

u 
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Poetiy, alas I has too often expressed the tumult and 
impurity of human passion, as it is also true that 
poetry has trembled on the lips of prayer. But, if 
there are poets who are gifted with higher genius than 
rehgious or moral feehng, then generally you will find 
this true with regard to them, that 'Hhe heart 
knoweth its own bitterness." Is there, in the whole 
compass of English poetry, lines more steeped in sad- 
ness than those which our own Bums addressed to 
one of the lower animals which he had turned up with 
his plough ? — 

" But Btill thon^rt blest compared with me; 
The present only toacheth thee." 

If there be any more sad than this, perhaps they axe 
the lines which another great and eminent poet is said 
to have composed a few days before his death — 

" My days are in the sere and yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of life are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.*' 

Therefore I say to you, if there be any poetry, as in- 
deed there is unfortunately, in reading which you 
will be brought into contact with evil as well as good, 
these examples will generally exhibit in the minds of 
the poets what can scarcely &il to have a salutary 
effect. 

The next item I think necessary to mention is the 
department of Science and Art. I find that the num- 
ber of volumes on the subject of science in its various 
departments, and in the various branches of the arts. 
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is considerably greater than that which has been given 
either to theology, political economy, or to poetry and 
the drama. Now, I confess that I am decidedly dis- 
posed to recommend the study of science to the young 
men of Glasgow. I am well aware there is a feeHng 
that in this department of Hterature it is specially true 
that superficial knowledge is dangerous. Both poets 
and moralists have had a great jealousy of the advance 
of science. Campbell says, — 

" When science from creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! " 

I will only say with regard to poetry, that I am 
thoroughly convinced of this, that for one image which 
science withdraws from the field of imagination and 
poetry, it wiU supply a himdred in its place. But it 
is a more serious objection to the advance of science 
if she really be found to place any stumbling-block 
whatever in the way of the religious instruction and 
beliefs of the people. I have no such fear. I believe 
that science will ultimately prove that her truths are 
reconcileable with the higher truths of Christian Mth, 
and that it is only necessary for Christian men to come 
forward and sift and investigate, to show the &Ilacious 
inferences drawn from the facts of science, and show 
where these inferences are fallacious, and where the 
true inferences He. The ground upon which this 
jealousy has so long been felt is, that it tends to place 
secondary causes between the individual mind and its 
apprehension of the direct creative power of God. I 
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cannot understand how the discovery of secondary 
causes (and be it remembered, that of ultimate causa- 
tion we know nothing at all, but only of the order of 
sequence through which the Creator works,) can have 
any such influence on a sound mind. Any advance 
that we can make in the discoveries of science will not 
add more than a single hair's-breadth to that narrow 
platform on which our reason and understanding rest, 
and from the edge of which we must all look out with 
the eye of feith upon the incomprehensibility of God. 
Science, ladies and gentlemen, is eminently represented 
on this platform. I see here my illustrious friend, Sir 
David Brewster— of whose name we Scotchmen may 
well be proud, because, as you know, on one of the 
most interesting and difficult departments of human 
inquiry, he has, by patient observation and by logical 
deduction, cast the most brilliant lights — I mean upon 
the science of optics. I could confidently ask my 
Mend, Sir David Brewster, whether in all his great 
discoveries he has advanced one jot into the knowledge 
of ultimate causation ; whether any thing that he has 
discovered has placed aught between him and the 
power of his feith in his Creator? I know what 
would be the answer of Sir David Brewster ; and I 
would say to all men. Go forth in the path and in the 
spirit in which he has conducted his observations, and 
you will not need to fear the result of the observations 
and deductions of science. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down, 
(for I find that the observations with which I have 
troubled you have occupied a very much longer time 
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than I expected,) allow me to say one word in conclu- 
sion to the young men of Glasgow, and to anticipate a 
case which I really believe must often happen. If any 
of ihem should ever go into this library^^d be be- 
wildered with the riches they see aroimd them — if they 
see fountains, at which they would gladly drink — ^if 
they see pastures, on which they would gladly feed — 
and mountains, even the very foot of which they will 
never have time to reach, — ^I would ask them, never- 
theless, not to be discouraged in the path of mental, 
moral, and religious cultivation. I would ask them 
to derive, from these very circumstances, the noblest 
encouragement of which our nature is susceptible: for 
they wiU have learnt in this Institution, when such 
feelings come over them, the greatest of all lessons — 
to draw a comparison between the infinite littleness of 
our mortal life, and the infinite largeness and capacity 
of our immortal powers. You have not time, I would 
say to every young man — ^you have not time to ac- 
quire one-tenth part of what is, after all, the trivial 
and paltry amount of knowledge with which the 
accumulated acquirements of many generations have 
endowed our race. You are not able to acquire a 
thousandth part of the knowledge stored up in the 
shelves of the Hbrary, sometunes only for your tanta- 
lization. In these circumstances, consider what line 
of study will best conduce to your temporal and 
eternal interests, and devote to that all your spare 
time and trust to God for the result. There are 
branches of instruction to which some of you may feel 
a natural bias, and which may be made specially 
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available in your path of life. Consider well what 
line of study you resolve to choose, and remember that 
your first great object is to sanctify your moral, as 
well as to cultivate your intellectual, nature ; and that 
your next object is to do good in your day and gener- 
ation, in your walk of life, and to those among whom 
you may be placed. Judging by these criteria, choose 
your own line of study ; but for any sake, and for all 
sakes, do not lay " waste your powers," nor use — ^to 
quote the fine words of Milton — 

. . . . " Nor only use 

For prospect what, well used, had been the pledge 

Of immortality." 
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EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION, 

Oh the Uth Nov., 1851,* 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 



Next to the constitutional liberty which we enjoy 
as citizens, is the great privilege of having the freest 
access to every fountain of knowledge. From their 
earliest years knowledge, is now presented to the young 
in their toys and amusements : — ^To maturer age it is 
offered in all its variety of forms : It is brought down 
to the capacity, and made practical for the use, of the 
children of toil ; and those who possess it in the greatest 
abundance, and of the highest quality, are proud of an 
opportunity of conveying it to those who are intel- 
lectually beneath them, and rejoice when they succeed 
in shedding upon a darker mind a ray of that blessed 
light which has gilded their own. 

The day is not very distant when knowledge was 
the exclusive and the cherished possession of priests 

* This address, with several additions and alterations, was 
delivered also at St. Andrews and Leamington. 
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and kings, who used it to deceive and subjugate their 
species. Claiming to be the vicegerents of heaven, 
the wonders of science and of art were the credentials 
which they displayed to the vulgar ; and thus, dazzled 
by prodigies which he could not understand, and 
overawed by lying miracles which he could not fathom, 
Man — the creature of hope and fear — ^believed, and 
trembled, and obeyed. 

As an instrument of temporal and spiritual rule, 
knowledge was eagerly imported by those whose pur- 
poses it served, and as eagerly coveted, as an article of 
contraband, by those whom it was employed to debase. 
The light of science thus occasionally flashed from 
beneath the bushel under which it was placed, till its 
concentrated beams exposed in their meridian splendour 
the dark imposture of which it had been the tool. 

In surveying the intellectual progress of our species, 
and in tracing the rise and completion of those great 
inventions and discoveries which have added to our 
physical enjoyments, and consoHdated our power over 
the material world, we can scarcely fail to recognise 
the law of development under which the efforts of 
individual minds are regulated and combined, and by 
which our reason is destined to attain its maximum of 
power, and our knowledge its Hmits of extension. Nor 
is it less obvious, from the records of sacred and 
profane history, as well as fix)m the study of the human 
heart, that a similar law regulates our moral and 
religious progress ; and that the time will arrive when 
its climax shall be reached, and the great purposes of 
Providence accomplished. 
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The Supreme authority which has ordained this 
grand movement in the living world — ^this double 
current of our moral and intellectual sympathies — ^has 
prepared the material universe as the arena of its 
development ; and all our civil and religious institutions 
have been organized as instruments by which that 
development is to be effected. The conftision of 
tongues — the physical disunion of empires — ^the rival- 
ries of industrious nations — ^are among the auxiliaries 
by which this triumph is to be consummated. The 
outbursts of the moral and the physical world form a 
powerM alliance in the same cause ; and, in the vigorous 
reactions which they invoke, the highest qualities of 
our moral and intellectual being are called into play. 
The war which desolates, and the fire and flood which 
destroy, undermine the strongholds of prejudice and 
corruption, and sweep away the bulwarks in which 
vice and error have been intrenched. Amid convul- 
sions like these, indeed, humanity often weeps and 
trembles, and civilization seems to pause or to recede : 
but human sympathies glow the warmer, and range the 
wider ; and the pauses of civilization are only breathing 
stations at which she draws a fuller respiration, and 
her retrograde steps are but surer footings from which 
she is to receive a fresh and onward impulse. 

The powers and positions of individuals, too, are all 
nicely adjusted to the functions they have to discharge. 
Corporeal frames of every variety of strength — amoral 
courage of every shade of intensity — ^and intellects of 
every degree of vigour — ^are among iihe cardinal 
elements to be combined. The sovereign who wields 
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the sceptre, and the serf who crouches under it, differ 
only in the place which they occupy in the mysterious 
mechanism. While one class of agents is stationed 
amid the heats of friction and pressure, others occupy 
the quiescent points of stable equilibrium, while a 
larger class forms the inertial mass, or acts as a drag 
against the stupendous momentum which has been 
generated. But while busy man is thus labouring at 
the wheel, the impelling, the maintaining, and the 
regulating power, is not in him ; but by an agency 
unseen, by an arm gigantic yet invisible, are the 
heterogeneous elements of force harmonized, and the 
moral and intellectual dynamics of our species brought 
to bear upon that single point of resistance where vice 
and ignorance are to be crushed. 

It would be an interesting task, and one not less in- 
structive than interesting, to mark the different rates at 
which these two tides — ^the moral and the intellectual — 
have been advancing, and to investigate the causes 
which have influenced their progress. When man 
feU from his first estate, it was his moral not his 
intellectual nature that suffered. When he renounced 
the harmlessness of the dove, he did not forfeit the 
wisdom of the serpent. In the alienation of his mind 
from what was holy he found an incentive to the 
concentration of his powers on what was sinful ; and 
his right of dominion over the lower creation, and his 
lust of power over his own species, summoned into 
exercise all the intellectual energies of his nature. 
Thus directed and applied, reason became helpless as 
a guide to duty ; and, when conscience did become his 
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counsellor, it was only to plunge him deeper into 
idolatry and superstition. 

It was not till the advent of our Saviour that the 
great tide of moral and religious regeneration began to 
flow ; and while we who Hve in these latter days can 
trace, from the eminence we occupy, its general path 
over the civilized and savage world, we know from the 
Divine records, and we read in the events around us, 
that, however slow be its progress, and however 
faltering its step, it shall finally cover the earth as the 
waters cover the channel of the sea. 

The tide of secular knowledge and of intellectual 
dominion is advancing with still greater rapidity; 
and though the waves of each — the moral and the 
intellectual — ^like two interfering beams of light, have 
in certain oases produced darkness, and may still 
produce it, yet their general tendency has been to 
union and mutual support, and thus to advance, in one 
common and gigantic breastwork, against the powers 
of darkness. 

No longer does the Christian philosopher dread, as 
he once dreaded, an alliance with knowledge. He now 
draws his most impenetrable armour from the once 
unfathomable depths of Time and Space, and he 
extracts his brightest lance from the bowels of the 
earth. He has now no enemy but ignorance and vice ; 
no false friend but superstition ; no deceitful ally but 
the priest that ministers at the shrine of mammon, 
who swears by the gold of the temple, and by the gift 
upon its altar. 

If these views are well-founded, they are pregnant 
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with important lessons to all classes of society — ^to the 
statesman as well as to the labourer, and especially to 
those who either are or may be engaged in extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, and who are exerting 
themselves, as we aU ought to do, in difiusing its 
blessings amid the thick darkness which still invests 
the nations. It is scarcely an admitted axiom in the 
philosophy of our legislature, that the first duty of the 
State is to provide food and education for its people — 
the physical and the moral manna of our being ; and 
still less is it a universaUy-received opinion that our 
noble manufacturing and commercial establishments 
are national blessings which merit national support. 

There are men who denounce railways and steam- 
boats, and even the cheap intercourse of minds, and 
who would willingly doom to penury, or even to 
gradual annihilation, the industrious millions, whose 
title to existence is as good as their own. These men 
would cheerfiilly step back a few centuries to feed on 
the flesh and clothe in the skins of the beasts of prey, 
and, perchance, to offer up their meats to idols, not less 
respectable than the mammon which they worship. 

When great inventions or discoveries in the arts 
and sciences either abridge or supersede labour — 
when they create new products, or interfere with 
those already existing — ^they are not on these accoimts 
to be dreaded, and still less abandoned. The advance 
which is thus made involves not only a grand and 
irrevocable fact in the progress of truth, but it is a 
step in the social march which can never be retraced. 
The cupidity of a minister, (for his ignorance it cannot 
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be,) may tax inventions and knowledge — the fanati- 
cism of a priesthood may proscribe education, and 
even the Scriptures of truth — ^and the blind fury of a 
mob may stop or destroy machinery — ^but cupidity, 
^aticism, and rage, have counterchecks within 
themselves which react on the springs of truth and 
justice, and finally crush the conspiracy which they 
had themselves hatched. If, in the conflict of rival 
principles, the species gains and the individual loses, 
redress can only be looked for in those compensatory 
adjustments which so often and so strangely reconcile 
general and individual interests, and by which Provi- 
dence strikes a balance between present and over- 
whelming evils and future and permanent good. The 
same law which closes one channel of labour neces- 
sarily opens up another, and that often through a 
richer domain, and with a wider outlet ; and in every 
substitution of mechanical for muscular action, man 
rises into a higher sphere of exertion, in which the 
ingenuity of his mind is combined with the exercise 
of his body. He is no longer on a professional level 
with the brutes that perish, when he ceases to exer- 
cise ftmctions which are measured only by so many 
horse power, and which can be better extracted from 
so many pounds of coal and so many ounces of water. 
But it is not the least advantage of the views I have 
submitted to you, that they supply to the student 
new motives for study, and indicate new courses of 
action to those who, as directors of Philosophical 
Associations, are destined to take an active part in 
advancing the great cause of truth and righteousness. 
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While others are but the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water — ^the physical agents, as it were, in 
the intellectual movement — theirs are the higher 
functions of mental toil — to assist in adding new 
domains to knowledge — to popularise and difiuse it 
among those who perish for the lack of it — ^to teach, 
to persuade, and to warn — to come into direct col- 
lision with error, and to grapple with vice and ignor- 
ance in their palaces and dens. 

Though the world may not appreciate them, these 
doubtless are noble functions, and doubly noble when 
gratuitously exercised ; and if we but rightly appre- 
hend, and faithfully pursue them, they wiQ react 
upon our own moral powers, and foster a decision of 
character, and the faculty of giving righteous judg- 
ment in the various questions which agitate the social 
world. 

In order to assist in this great movement, and pre- 
pare for the duties which it requires, academical 
institutions have been individually and nationally 
endowed ; and those in our own land have not been 
the least successful in developing its genius and 
enUghtening its people. 

Nor is it a less questionable corollary, that when 
one of the arts is left behind in the race of improve- 
ment, and has been lingering amid the sloth and 
ignorance of its cultivators, it can have no claim on 
the sympathy and protection of the -community. 
Were it the art of building ships, of forging anchors, 
or of welding cables, (to form the defensive bulwarks 
of the nation,) or were it the most trivial manipulation 
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which administers to the personal vanity of the most 
frivolous, the principle would have the same foim- 
dation in truth and justice. But when it is the art of 
manufacturing food — ^when the poor and the rich are 
the antagonists in the combat — ^and when it involves 
the life and death of starving multitudes — the principle 
of protection, in its transcendental form, now happily 
abandoned by every party in the State, will, in future 
ages, be ranked in the same category with burning 
for heresy, or drowning for witchcraft. 

Our universities were all established when there 
were only three learned professions, and their modes 
of instruction were, of course, accommodated to the 
wants of an age but Httie advanced in civilization and 
knowledge. Attempts, indeed, have been occasionally 
made to adapt them to a change of circumstances, 
but they have been feeble and ineffectual ; and while 
some of them possess chairs of but little importance, j 

and lectures on subjects which can be better studied 
in books, others are destitute of the means of instruc- 
tion on the most important sciences and arts — sciences 
which of all others are most intimately connected 
with our secular, as well as our eternal, interests, and 
arU which give employment to millions, which are 
the mainstay of our commercial greatness, which fill 
the national treasury, and exalt the national character. 
Need I mention to you the new physical sciences 
of Voltaic Electricitt, Electro -Magnetism, 
Magneto - Electricity, Electro - Metallurgy, 
the Electrotype, and the new art of Photography, 
which has recentiy made such rapid and unexpected 
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progress ? Need I enumerate the natural sciences of 
Zoology, Mineralogy, Geology, and Botany ? — or 
need I direct your attention to the labours of the 
mechanist and the civil engineer — to our gigantic steam 
vessels, facilitating the intercourse of nations — ^to our 
canals, uniting distant oceans — ^to our suspension and 
tubular bridges — ^to our aqueducts and viaducts, span* 
ning impassable vallies — to our harbours and break- 
waters, sheltering our vessels of peace and war — ^to 
our railways, hurrying us along on the wmgs of 
mechanism; and to our lighthouses, throwing their 
beams of mercy over the deep ? 

The importance of such subjects cannot be over- 
rated; and a certain degree of acquaintance with 
them is now a necessary part of a liberal education. 
In a community like ours, where knowledge is so 
widely diffiised, and has become professionaUy neces- 
sary, those who have had the benefit of an academical 
education must resume their studies, and raise their 
general knowledge to a much higher level ; while those 
who have not enjoyed this advantage have a still higher 
step to take, and a still greater defect to supply. 

It was not tiU the beginning of the present century 
that measures were taken to extend our institutions 
for the advancement of science, Hterature, and the 
arts. The urgencies of war had summoned into 
exercise much of the nation^s genius, and engrossed 
much of its attention ; and it was only when peace 
had been conquered for Europe, that our intellectual 
wants called forth the liberality of the nobility and 
gentry of England. The British Institution which 
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has given to science two of its most illustrious culti- 
vators, and to England two of its brightest names, 
(Davy and Faraday,) was the first of a series of estab- 
lishiients which have sprung up in every part of the 
empire, and which, whether local or general, whether 
fixed or migratory, have done much in preparing the 
pubHc mmd to appreciate the noblest and most gigan- 
tic of all our institutions — ^the "Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations." 

This is not the place nor the occasion to do more 
than allude to this successful display of the taste, the 
genius, and the intellectual energy of the diflferent 
nations that competed for its honours ; and I refer to 
it chiefly for the purpose of stating that by its agency 
the value of useful knowledge, and the necessity of a 
more general cultivation of science «nd the arts, have ] 

been impressed on thousands whose minds could be i 

reached only through the eye, and who had never } 

before felt a generous sympathy for the inventor's 
genius or the artist's skill. But though thousands 
have been thus enlightened, thousands still remain in 
darkness, and some comprehensive plan must be 
devised for placing within the reach of all that system 
of ocular teaching, which stimulates the indolent to 
study and compels the ignorant to inquire. Every 
city in the empire, every provincial town, and even | 

every parish village, should have its phUosophical 
institution or school, with its museum and collection 
of models; and our great national repository — the 
British Museum — ^might advantageously supply these 
institutions with thousands of its duplicates, which 
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add neither to the beauty nor the interest of its over- 
flowing and magnificent collections. 

Although there is no branch of science and litera- 
ture, and no department of the fine or the useful arts, 
that is not professionally or intellectually useful, as 
well as ornamental; yet there are certain branches 
of the physical and natural sciences which possess 
peculiar advantages as subjects for general instruc- 
tion. However deep be the interest which we take 
in the history of our species — ^in the amelioration of 
our social institutions — in the creations of human 
genius — and in the productions of human industry — 
it is pre-eminentiy our duty, while it is the highest of 
our privileges, to study the Creator's works: — ^to know 
something of the vast sidereal universe of which we 
form a part— of the system of planets to which our 
own belongs— of the physical history and construction 
of our terrestrial home — of the organic and inorganic 
substances which compose it— of the precious mate- 
rials in its bosom, which Providence has stored up 
for civilization, — and of those noble forms of life and 
beauty which everywhere appeal to the afiections 
and intelligence of man. To know nothing of the 
planet which is now our home, or of those celestial 
regions which may yet be our abode, and to remain 
willingly ignorant of the very elements which we 
breathe — which constitute our corporeal fitune, and 
to which we must all sooner or later return, — ^is to do 
violence to the immortal natures which we inherit, 
and to display the most culpable indifference to the 
future destiny of our being. 
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Deeply impressed with the importance of these 
views, I shall make no apology for oflfering you a 
slight sketch of some of those branches of study which 
should occupy a prominent place in every course of 
general and popular instruction. 

One of our first desires — ^though one of the last to 
be gratified — ^is to know something of our mental 
constitution, and of those processes by which we think 
and reason, by which we analyze what is complex, and 
combine what is insulated. In claiming your brief 
attention to the philosophy of mind, as a subject of 
study, it is less for the purpose of giving you any 
useful information than of guarding you against the 
dangers which lurk imder some of its most alluring 
speculations — against the Scylla of scepticism on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of credulity on the other. 
However highly we may estimate the genius of its 
cultivators, it cannot be denied that the philosophy of 
the mind is a science which has not yet taken its place 
within the domains of positive knowledge. It is impos- 
sible to read the interesting details of its progress, to 
follow its ingenious and varied speculations, and to 
weigh the conclusions at which its votaries have 
arrived, without endeavouring to estimate the impor- 
tance and extent of its acquisitions, and without fearing 
that a value too high has been set upon them, and an 
extent too wide assigned them. Amid the details of 
its progress, we gaze with delight on the first dawnings 
of intellectual truth, — ^we admire it as it brightens amid 
the clouds and storms of scholastic disputation, — we 
follow it with straining eye till it is eclipsed in the 
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superstition and darkness of the middle ages, — ^we 
glory in its revival amid the congenial gleams of 
literature and science, — ^and we pursue it through all 
the lights and shadows of modem controversy till our 
labouring reason abandons her pursuit amid the doud- 
capt metaphysics of the Grerman school In this 
survey of its own powers, the mind is bewildered 
amid conflicting opinions, and loses hold even of the 
acquisitions which it may have made. The truths of 
one age are found to be the errors of the next ; the 
lights of one school become the beacons of its rival ; 
and, amid the mass of ingenious speculation, and the 
array of ambiguous &cts, to which the inductive 
process can scarcely be applied, we seek in vain for 
distinct propositions and general laws. If that only 
can be called truth which we can compel a sound and 
unprejudiced mind to believe, we are driven to the 
conclusion that our intellectual philosophy cannot yet 
boast either of the grandeur or the number of her 
achievements. Even in that department which relates 
to the functions and indications of the senses, where 
physical science comes powerftilly to our aid, there is 
but little harmony among the opinions of our most 
distinguished metaphysicians; and many of those 
points which Held and Stewart were supposed to have 
established, have been keenly and ingeniously assailed 
by their successors. How much more difficult, then, 
must it be to establish incontrovertible truths, when 
the phenomena are those of thought and consciousness, 
and the sole instrument of research by which we take 
cognizance of them is the abstract power of reflection. 
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But however diverse, and even antagonistic, have 
been the views of metaphysicians on some of the most 
Amdamental points of their science, there is one on 
which they have been &tally agreed— the celebrated 
speculation of Bishop Berkeley, that the eye gives us 
no knowledge of distance, or of that third dimension 
of space which constitutes solidity; that vision informs 
us only of the colour, and not of the form, of objects ; 
and that outfiess^ or the existence of objects out of the 
eye, cannot be derived jfrom the sense of sight. The 
incapacity of touch, and the other senses, to instruct 
us respecting external things, was soon deduced by 
the same process of reasoning, and the material world 
was struck out of existence. In the speculations of 
Hume, the world of mind equally disappeared, and 
man was thus left a visionary, in the infinitude of space, 
where the world which he saw was an illusion and the 
life which he spent a dream. The theory of vision, 
of which this was the issue, though the very basis of 
scepticism, was substantially maintained by Reid, Adam 
Smith, Stewart, and Brown ; and it is only very recently 
that optical science has tonished the means of its 
complete refutation. Accustomed to look at truth 
only in its demonstrations — ^in those bright phases of it 
which flash conviction on the mind — ^it is not easy for 
the student of physical science, even tmder the fescina- 
tion of illustrious names, to surrender at once his 
reason and his conscience. K it was by an arrow 
stolen &om the quiver of science that truth suffered in 
the contest, it is by a lance forged from the same steel 
that the gigantic heresy has &llen. 
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Ever delighting in extremes, the human mind 
passes, by an easy transition, from scepticism to 
credulity ; and in a false philosophy, which still counts 
its victims — ^I allude to phrenology — speculation has 
rushed from a world without matter into a world that 
is wholly material Acting through material organs, 
the himian mind may exercise higher and lower 
functions, in obedience to the form, and magnitude, 
and condition of its instruments ; but if it be true that 
the mechanical pressure of a human finger upon an 
inch of humau cuticle, propagated, it may be, through 
an inch of bone, and impressed upon an inch of the 
mental orgau — ^if it be true, I say, that such a pressure 
can excite emotions of piety, and evoke expressions of 
devotion, thus mechanically summoning into activity 
the noblest functions of the soul, then is that soul but 
an aggregate of dust — a lump of kneaded clay, which 
shall die at man's death, and crumble at his dissolu- 
tion! 

But though the human soul is thus reduced from a 
spiritual to a material condition, it is said to have 
acquired, in its humiliation, powers almost divine, with 
which the enemies of materialism never dared to invest 
it. Under the mesmeric influence, new senses are 
said to be imparted with the soporific current. The 
patient sees beyond the range of the telescope, and 
hears where the vibrations of the air have ceased. 
He tastes with the palate of his master, moves with 
his musdes,. and thinks with his faculties. He discovers 
the seat and nature of his own diseases, though he be 
no physician; he compounds drugs for the cure of 
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others, though he be no apothecary ; and he predicts 
fiiture events without being a prophet. By a wave 
of the hand, this type of an imperfect divinity starts 
^m his trance, and again becomes mortal, tmconscious 
of the supernatural powers which he has wielded, and 
of the miraculous feats which he has performed I 

In making these observations on the extravagances 
of mesmerism, my object is to guard you against a too 
easy reception of opinions which stand in direct conflict 
with reason, and which it therefore requires a very 
peculiar kind of evidence to establish. The study of 
the mind in its abnormal phases is doubtless one of 
deep interest ; and, if conducted with a cautious spirit, 
and under a due distrust of the marvellous, may lead 
to new and even valuable results. The influence of 
the soul over the body, and the power of one mind 
over the sensations and actions of another, have been 
already made known in this city under the ill-chosen 
name of Electro-hiologi/y and there can be no doubt of 
the reality of the phenomena which have been thus 
exhibited. Some of the most distinguished physiolo- 
gists have now admitted their truth ; and, from con- 
versations which I have recently had with two of our 
most eminent physicians. Sir Benjamin Brodie and 
Dr. Holland, I have no doubt that the extraordinary 
facts to which I have alluded will yet be referred to 
some general principle which has hitherto eluded the 
search of the metaphysician and the physiologist. 

From the cloudy horizon of metaphysical speculation 
we now pass to a brighter region, to take a view of 
the planetary system to which we belong, and in whose 
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past histoiy and fature &te we have the deepest 
interest There is, certainlj, no branch of scienoe 
better fitted to be made the leading subject of general 
instruction than that which relates to the planetary 
and sidereal universe. The truths which it reveals 
are so startling in their nature, and apparently so far 
beyond the peach of human intelligence, that men of 
high literary name have confessed their incapacity to 
understand them, and their inability to believe them. 
There are few, indeed, we fear, who really believe that 
they sojourn on a revolving globe, and that each day 
and year of life is measured by its revolutions. There 
are few who believe that the great lumioary of the 
firmament, whose restless activity they daily witness, 
is an immoveable star, controlling, by its solid mass, 
the primary planets of our system, and forming, as it 
were, the gnomon of the great dial which measures 
the thread of life and the tenure of empires. Fewer 
still believe that each of the million of stars, those 
atoms of light which the telescope can scarcely descry, 
are the centres of planetary systems that may equal or 
surpass our own ; and stiU smaller is the number who 
believe that the solid pavement of the globe upon 
which we nightly slumber is an elastic crust, imprison- 
ing fires and forces which have ofi;en burst forth in 
tremendous energy, and are, at this very instant, 
struggling to escape — now finding an outlet in volcanic 
fires, — now heaving and shaking the earth, — ^now 
upraising islands and continents, and gathering strength 
perhaps for some final outburst which may shatter our 
earth in pieces, or change its form, or scatter its waters 
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over the land. And yet these are truths than which 
there is nothing truer, and nothing more worthy of our 
study. 

In survejdng the bodies of our system, the first and 
the grandest object which arrests our attention is the 
glorious sun — ^the centre and soul of our system, — ^the 
lamp that lights it, the fire that heats it, — ^the magnet 
that guides and controls it, — ^the fountain of colour 
which gives its azure to the sky, its verdure to the 
fields, its rainbow hues to the gay world of flowers, 
and the " purple light of love" to the marble cheek of 
youth and beauty. This globe, probably of burning 
gas, enveloping a solid nucleus, is nearly 900,000 
miles in diameter, above a himdred times the diameter 
of our globe, and five hundred times larger in bulk 
than all the planets put together I' It revolves upon 
its axis in twenty-five days, and throws off its light 
with the velocity of 1 92,000 miles in a second. Around, 
and nearest the sun, at a distance of thirty-six millions 
of miles, revolves the planet Mercuky, with a day of 
twenty-four hours, and a year of eighty-eight days. 
Through the telescope we observe spots on its surface, 
and moimtains several miles in height. Next to 
Mercury the planet Venus revolves at the distance of 
sixty-eight millions of nules, with a day of nearly 
twenty-four hours, and a year of 224 days. Her 
diameter is 7700 miles, a little less than that of the 
earth. She changes her phases like the moon, exhibits 
spots on her surface, and has mountains nearly twenty 
miles in height. The next body of the solar system 
is our own Eabth — our birth-place, and soon to be 
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our grave. Its distance from the sud is ninety-six 
millions of miles, its diameter nearly 8000 ; its year 
365 days, and its day twenty-four hours. It is 
accompanied by a Moon or satellite, whose distance is 
237,000 miles, and diameter 2160. Her sur&ce is 
composed of hill and dale, of rocks and mountains, 
nearly two miles high, and of circular cavities, some- 
times five miles in depth and forty in diameter. She 
possesses neither rivers, nor lakes, nor seas ; and we 
cannot discover with the telescope any traces of living 
beings, or any monuments of their hands, though we 
hope we shall do it with the magnificent Achromatic 
Telescope which the Rev. Mr. Craig * has just com- 
pleted for the promotion of astronomical discovery. 
Viewing the earth as we now do, as the third planet 
in order j&om the sun, can we doubt that it is a globe 
like the rest, poised in ether like them, and, like 
them, moving round the central luminary ? 

Next, beyond the earth, is the red-coloured planet 
Mabs, with a day of about twenty-five hours, and 
revolving round the sun in 687 days, at a distance of 
one hundred and forty-two miUions of miles. His 
diameter is 4100 miles, and his surface exhibits spots 
of different hues, — the seas, according to Sir John 
Herschel, being greert, and the land red, 

* The Rev. Mr. Craig of Leamington has constmcted, at his 
own expense, a magnificent Achromatic Telescope, about .eighty 
feet long, and with an object glass twenfy-fiye inches in diameter, 
— ^the largest lens that has ever been made for a telescope. The 
Flint Glass was made by Mr. Bontemps, at the Glass Works of 
Messrs. Gleance, Birmingham. 
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Hitherto we have been surveying worlds at a 
respectful distance from each other, and having days, 
and nights, and seasons, and aspects, of the same 
character; but we now arrive at a region in space 
where some great catastrophe has doubtless taken 
place. At the distance of about two hundred and fifty 
millions of miles from the sun, corresponding to a period 
of about 1500 days, astronomers long ago predicted 
the existence of a large planet, occupying the space 
between Mars and Jupiter. In the beginning of the 
present century, one very small planet was discovered 
in this locality by M. Piazzi ; and after other two had 
been discovered, one by himself. Dr. Olbers hazarded 
the opinion that the three planets were fragments of a 
larger one which had burst; and this remarkable theory 
has been almost placed beyond a doubt by the discovery, 
in the same place, of thirteen fragments in all, chiefiy 
by M. Gasparis of Naples, and our own countryman, 
Mr. Hind. 

Beyond this remarkable group is situated the planet 
Jupiter, a world of huge magnitude, revolving round 
its axis in ten hours, and round the sun in 4333 days, 
(a little less than twelve years,) at the distance of four 
hundred and eighty-five millions of miles. His diameter 
is 90,000 miles, and he is attended by four satellites, 
the average size of which is a little greater than that 
of our moon. His surface exhibits bright spots and 
dark belts, indicating an equatorial agency like that of 
our trade-winds. 

Next to Jupiter is the remarkable planet Saturn, 
accompanied with eight satellites, and surrounded by a 
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ring^ separated from his bodj by an interval of 19,000 
miles. The distance of Saturn from the sun is eight 
hundred and ninety millions of miles, his annual period 
twenty-nine and a-half years, and the length of his 
day ten and a-half hours. His diameter is 76,000 
miles, and the outer diameter of his ring 176,000. 
According to very recent observations, the ring is 
divided into three separate rings, which, according to 
the calculations of Mr. Bond, an American astronomer, 
(just published,) must be fluid. He is of opinion that 
the number of rings is continually changing, and that 
their maximum number, in the normal condition of the 
mass, does not exceed twenty. According to Mr. Bond, 
the power which sustains the centre of gravity of the 
ring is not in the planet itself but in his satellites, and 
the satellites, though constantly disturbing the ring, 
actually sustain it in the very act of perturbation. 

Beyond Saturn, at a distance from the sim of one 
thousand eight hundred millions of miles, is placed the 
planet Uranus, discovered by Dr. Herschel. Its 
year, or annuial period, is eighty-four years, and the 
length of its day nine and a-half hours. His diameter 
is 34,500 miles, and he is attended by eight satellites, 
six of which were discovered by Dr. Herschel, and 
the other two, within the last month, by Mr. Lassels 
of Liverpool. 

The remotest planet of our system, the planet 
Neptune, discovered theoretically in 1846, by Adams 
and Leverrier, and first recognised in the heavens by 
M. GaUe of Berlin, is about 42,000 nules in diameter, 
and, with a single satellite, revolves round the sun in 
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in obsequious subjection. The dignity of being the 
seat of intellectual and animal life, however, still seems 
to be our own ; and if our globe does not swell so 
largely to the eye, or shine so brightly in the night, it 
has yet been the seat of glorious dynasties, — of mighty 
empires, — of heroes that have bled for their country, — 
of martyrs who have died for their faith, — ^and of sages 
who have unravelled the very universe we are survey- 
ing. Pursuing our outward course, a new wonder is 
presented to us in the gorgeous appendages of Saturn, 
encircled with a brilliant ring, and with eight moons, 
for the use, doubtless, of living beings : — ^Advancing 
onwards, we encounter Uranus, with his eight pledges 
that he is the seat of life ; and ailer passing the new 
planet Neptune, at the jfrontier of our system, we reach 
what is the region, and what may be regarded as 
the home, of comets. 

Comets, or wandering stars, as they have been 
called, are those celestial bodies which appear occa- 
sionally within the limits of the solar system. They 
move in elliptical orbits, in one of the foci of which 
the sun is placed; but, unlike the planets which 
always move from west to east, the comets resolve in 
orbits inclined at all possible angles, and move in all 
possible directions. The movements of the six or 
seven hundred comets which have been observed, 
must be chiefly executed within that vast and unten- 
anted region, which lies between the nearest known 
fixed star and the orbit of N^eptune, an interval equal 
to six thousand times the distance of that planet from 
the sun, or twenty-one million million of miles. 
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of the sidereal or staxry universe. The number of 
stars seen by the naked eye does not greatly- exceed 
3000. The number which can be seen with the 
telescope has been reckoned above a hundred million ; 
but if we now consider it as probable, as we well 
may, that all nebula are clusters of stars, as indicated 
by Lord Rosse's telescope, the number of stars, or 
suns, or systems, may be regarded as beyond the 
power of numerical expression. These stars are 
sometimes insulated — sometimes combined in clusters 
— sometimes in double, triple, and quadruple systems. 
When a cluster is far distant it has the appearance of 
a nebula; and in proportion as our telescopes increase 
in power, we have reason to believe that many of 
the nebula will be resolved into stars. When two 
stars form a binary system, it has been found, in many 
cases, that the one revolves round the other, and that 
the motions thus exhibited are conformable to the 
law of gravity which guides our own planets in their 
course. 

But this is not the only motion which has been 
noticed among the stars. It was long ago observed 
that those in the constellation Hercules were receding 
from one another, while those in the opposite quarter 
of the heavens were approaching each other. By a 
series of admirable observations made by the three 
Russian astronomers, Argelander, Struve, and Peters, 
it has been placed beyond a doubt, that our solar 
system is advancing in space to a point betweeen 
two stars, ^ and ^, in the constellation Hercules, at 
the rate of 154 million of English miles in the year. 
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have the same general constitution, and perform the 
same functions. Hence we are compelled to believe 
that the primary planets, at least, are bodies like the 
earth, composed of land and sea, and are the theatres 
of animal and intellectual life. The variety which 
characterizes the works of creation, even when their 
nature and functions are the same- — the very variety 
in the general aspect of the planets leads us to believe 
that an analogous variety will exist in the different 
worlds of our system, and that the beings which form 
the irrational and intellectual races may be endowed 
with forms, and organs, and faculties, very different 
from our own. But whatever this difference may be, 
we can scarcely doubt that those glorious combina- 
tions of matter which form the solar system, were 
intended for the support of animal and vegetable life. 
K we now transfer ourselves from our own plane- 
tary home to a commanding position among the 
sidereal abodes, the same analogies which have guided 
us must guide us still. If we do not there descry 
systems of primary and secondary planets, we discover 
self-luminous bodies like our own sun, in double and 
triple combination with other bodies, whose nature and 
character we are not capable of ascertaining. If we 
cannot measure their day and their year, we see peri- 
odical motions which begin and complete their round ; 
and we see recurrent changes which indicate pheno- 
mena similar to those with which we have been familiar. 
And if Grod has fitted up for Hving occupants the 
huge globes of our own portion of his imiverse, we 
are entitled to ascribe the functions of suns and 
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planets to all the siinilar globes with which he has 
adorned the sidereal expanse. 

In order to learn, then, what is the constitution, 
and what has been or may be the probable history of 
the various worlds in our firmament, we must study 
the constitution and the physical history of our own. 
The men of limited reason who believed that the 
Earth was created and launched into its ethereal 
course when man was summoned to its occupation, 
must have either denied altogether the existence of 
our solar system, or have regarded all its planets as 
coeval with their own, and as but the ministers to its 
convenience. Science, however, has now corrected 
this error, and liberated the pious mind from its 
embarrassments. The palsBontologist — ^the student of 
ancient life, — ^has demonstrated, by evidence not to 
be disputed, that the Earth had been inhabited by 
animals and adorned with plants during immeasurable 
cycles of time antecedent to the creation of man, — 
that when the volcano, the earthquake, and the flood, 
had destroyed and buried them, nobler forms of life 
were created to undergo the same fiery ordeal ; — and 
that, by a series of successive creations and catas- 
trophes, the Earth was prepared for the residence of 
man, and the rich materials in its bosom elaborated 
for his use, and thrown within his grasp. In the age 
of our own globe, then, we see the age of its brother 
planets, and in the antiquity of our own system we 
see the antiquity of the other systems of the universe. 
In our catastrophes, too, we recognise theirs, and in 
our advancing knowledge and progressive civilization, 
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we witness the development of the universal mind, — 
the march of the immortal spirit to its final destiny of 
glory or of shame. 

The Being who created the earliest forms of life 
that possessed our Earth was not likely to limit to so 
insignificant a planet such a display of his wisdom and 
power ; and the same high purpose which prompted 
its successive changes as steps in the march of 
terrestrial organization, must have operated in the 
preparation of the planetary worlds. To believe that 
the Earth was the only place where organic life was 
given and taken away — the only field where great 
physical revolutions were in play, would be to detract 
firom the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. To 
the laws of nature we dare not assign either limitation 
or locality. Wherever there is matter, we may pre- 
dict its laws and its elements, and wherever are its 
elements, we may anticipate the existence of beings 
that are to use them. Wherever light shines, there 
must be an eye to welcome it ; wherever air expands, 
there must be beings to breathe it; wherever heat 
vivifies, there must be life to be revived. Every 
where there is matter — every where there is light, 
and every where there must be life, — life-animal to 
enjoy God's bounty — ^Hfe-intellectual to expoimd his 
wisdom, and life-moral to love and to fear his name. 

We are thus led to place next to Astronomy, the 
science of Physical Creography^ as one of the most 
interesting subjects for a course of general and 
popular instruction. When viewed from afar, as an 
individual planet in the system, our terraqueous globe 
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presents but little interest among the magnificent 
bodies which surround it ; but when we alight upon 
its surfece, — tread its verdant plains, — survey its 
purple - lighted hills, — gaze upon its interminable 
expanse of waters, and look upward to the blue ether 
which canopies the whole, — ^the imagination quits the 
contemplation of the universe, and ponders over the 
mysterious realities around. The chaos, the creation, 
the deluge, the earthquake, and the volcano, press 
themselves upon our thoughts ; and, while they mark 
the physical history of the past, they foreshadow the 
dreaded convulsions of the future. Associated with 
our daily interests and fears, and emblazoning in 
awful relief our relation to the Great Being that 
ordained them, we are summoned to their study by 
the double motive of a temporal and spiritual interest, 
and of an inborn and rational curiosity. 

When we stand before the magnificent landscape — 
of hill and dale, of glade and forest, of rill and cataract 
— with its rich foreground at our feet, and its distant 
horizon on the deep, or on the mountain range tipped 
with ice, or with fire, the mind reverts to that primae- 
val epoch, when the everlasting hills were upheaved 
from the ocean, when the crust of the earth was laid 
down and hardened, when its waters were enchan- 
nelled in its riven pavement, when its breast was 
smoothed and chiselled by the diluvian wave, and 
when its burning entraUs burst from Jtheir prison- 
house, and disclosed the fiery secrets of their birth. 

When again we turn to the peaceful ocean, expand- 
ing its glassy mirror to the sun, embosoming in its 
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dove-like breast the blue vault above, and holding 
peaceful communion with its verdant or its rocky 
shores, the mind is carried back to that early period 
when darkness was over the face of the ocean — ^when 
the waters were gathered into the hollow of the land 
— and when the broken-up fountains of the deep con- 
signed the whole earth with its living occupants to a 
watery grave. But, while we thus linger in thought 
over the ocean picture, so placid and serene, we are 
reminded of the mighty influences which it obeys. 
Dragged over its coral bed by an agency unseen, and 
stirred to its depths by the raging tempest, the peace- 
ful sea is transformed into a Fury — flashing the very 
heavens with its breakers — bursting the adamantine 
barriers which confine it — sweeping away the strong- 
holds of man, and engulphing in its waves the mightiest 
of his floating bulwarks. 

But it is in the pure atmosphere which we breathe 
that the most remarkable revolutions must have been 
eflected ; and it is in this region, also, that Nature pre- 
sents us, in our own day, with the most fearful con- 
trasts — ^with the most peaceful repose of the elements, 
and the most terrific exhibition of their power. The 
primaBval transition, from the chaos of the atmosphere 
to a pure and cloudless sky, must have been the result 
of frequent and convulsive actions. The exhalations 
from the green and fermenting earth — ^the gaseous 
currents from its heated crust, the impoisoned mias- 
mata from its crevices and pores, and the watery 
vapours from putrid lake and troubled sea, must have 
formed an insalubrious compound which it required 
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the electric stroke to purify and decompose. While 
there was yet no light on the earth, and the sun and 
moon were veiled with thick darkness — the ** waters 
above the firmament** must have descended in torrents 
— the hailstorm must have rushed from the upper air, 
and the tempest, and the lightning, and the thunder- 
bolt, must have combined their tremendous energies 
before the rebellious elements were insulated and sub- 
dued. In now contemplating the aerial granary, which 
so peacefully surrounds and sustains us, we could 
scarcely anticipate the character and extent of its 
abnormal phases. The same powers, which were 
needed for its original distillation, seem to be required 
to maintain it salubrious and pure ; and, though these 
powers are in daily operation near us and around us, 
we know them only as destroying agents, and take 
little interest in the wonderful arrangements which 
they subserve. 

When on a peaceful morning the sounds of busy 
life are hushed, and all Nature seems recumbent in 
sleep ; how deathlike is the repose of the elements — 
yet how brief and ephemeral is its duration! The 
zephjn:* whispers its gentle breathings — ^the aspen leaf 
tries to twitter on its stalk — ^the pidse of the distant 
waterfall beats with its recurring sound — ^the howl of 
the distant forest forewarns us of the breeze that moves 
it — ^the mighty tempest supervenes, cutting down its 
battalions of vegetable life, whirling into the air 
the dwellings and the defences of man, and dashing 
the proudest of his war-ships against the ocean diffs, 
or sinking them beneath the ocean waves. When 
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thus awakened from her peaceful trance, Nature often 
summons to the conflict her fiercest powers of destruc- 
tion. The electric agents — ^those ministers of fire, 
which rule so peacefiilly when resting in equilibrium, 
and which play so gently in the summer lightning 
sheet, or so gaUy in the auroral beams — ^fi:equently 
break loose firom their bonds to frighten and destroy. 
When the heat of summer has drawn up into the 
atmosphere an excess of moisture, and charged the 
swollen clouds with confiicting electricities, the dis-' 
severed elements rush into violent re-union, and com- 
press in their fiery embrace the vaporous mass which 
they animate. Torrents of rain, and cataracts of hail 
emerge from the explosion, and even stony and metal- 
lic meteors rush in liquid fire from the scene. The 
forked lightning-bolt files with death on its wing, 
rending the oak trunk with its wedge of fire, and 
transfixing with its lurid dagger the stalwart frsane of 
man and of beast; and before life is extinct, the 
thunder-clap rolls in funereal echo from cloud to 
cloud, and from hill to hUl, as if a shout were pealed 
from the cloud of witnesses, in mockery of the help- 
lessness of man, and in triumph over his falL 

How interesting, then, must it be to study such 
phenomena — to escape for a while from the works 
of man— to go back to primsBval times to learn how 
its Maker moulded the earth — ^how he wore down 
the primitive mass into the strata of its present surfiu)e 
— how he deposited the precious metals in its bowels 
— ^how he filled it with races of living animals, and 
again buried them in its depths, to chronicle the steps 
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an usurious interest in reputation; and we can 
scarcely deny, that the richest fields of Nature were, 
for a long time, cultivated by very humble labourers. 
LinncBUS was the first naturalist who applied the 
powers of a methodical and sagacious mind to the 
classification of organic bodies; while Buffon threw 
around natural history the mantle of poetry and 
philosophy, and, by animated and picturesque descrip- 
tion, bold and original views, and a rich and powerful 
eloquence, restored it to public favour. A wide 
space, however, was still left between the orbits in 
which these two naturalists moved, and a planet was 
stiU wanting to occupy the void. This individual 
was the illustrious Cuvier. Uniting the patient toil, 
the minute accuracy, and the methodical habits of 
LinnsBUS, with the lofty views and gorgeous eloquence 
of Bufibn, and adding to these resources the treasures 
of universal knowledge, he raised natural history to 
its true place among the sciences, — he allured to its 
cultivation minds of the highest bearing, and rendered 
it the firm support and the inseparable handmaid of 
natural religion. The steps by which Cuvier pro- 
ceeded in his researches are in themselves exceedingly 
instructive. Considering the natural history of a 
single animal as including a knowledge of its organ- 
ization and properties, he concluded that its place in 
any systematic arrangement must be determined by 
that organization and these properties. Anatomical 
structure, therefore, and physiological functions con- 
stituted the basis of his zoological system : the general 
and least variable features forming the great divisions, 
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and the less general and more variable featoree the 
secondary diviaioos or orders. In this way he formed 
four leading and well-marked classes, viz., p^ebrate, 
molbacoiis, (shell fish, snails,) articulate (earth worms, 
lobsters, insects] and radiated (star dsh, corals, infu- 
sorice) animals. 

In studying the anatomy of vertehrated animals, 
Cuvier was led to views of peculiar interest. Regard- 
ing every living being as created for some espress 
purpose, and as provided with organs by which that 
purpose was to be accomplished, he viewed each 
animal as forming a complete system vrithin itself, and 
the connexion of all its parts so intimate, that none 
of them could be modified vrithout influencing the 
rest, and that each modification indicated every other. 
Hence he drew the grand inference that every 
bone of a skeleton bore the mark of the claii, order, 
genus, and even species to which it belonged ; and this 
fiict became the foundation of fossil geology. In 
applying this principle to the fossil remains of ancient 
animals, he discovered that they belonged to racea long 
ago extinct ; — that the differences between the bones 
of fossil and recent species increase with the age of the 
deposit in which the former are found, and that these 
differences mark the age of the deposits themselves. 

As no traces of plants or HTiim^tli are found in the 
primitive rocks, Ctaner inferred that there was a time 
when living beings did not exist upon the earth, when 
physical forces alone acted upon the sea and the land, 
and when the materials of organic life were either not 
prepared or not developed. 
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In thus deciphering the handwriting of Nature on 
her tablets of stone, the same distinguished naturalist 
discovered that all organised beings were not created 
at the same period. In the commissariat of Proyi> 
dence, the stores were provided before the arrival of 
the host that was to devour them. Plants were cre- 
ated before animals; the molluscous fishes next 
appeared, then the reptiles, and, last of all, the mam- 
miferous quadrupeds completed the scale of animal life. 

These simple deductions involved a degree of labour 
which is scarcely credible. From fi:agments of bones, 
Cuvier re-established 168 vertebrated animals, which 
form 50 genera, of which 15 are new, and, reckoning 
the additions to this list since his time, there is ground 
to believe that the extinct species of animals surpass 
in number those which at this moment exist. 

But a more instructive result stiU has been deduced 
from these inquiries. Cuvier has shown that these 
extinct animals belong to genera and species essen- 
tially distinct from those which now exist, that the 
extinct species could not have been the parent stock 
of the present race of animals, and that these differ- 
ences could not arise from a change of soil, or of 
climate, or any other accidental cause. Naturalists of 
no mean name had asserted that an indefinite altera- 
tion of forms might take place in organic beings, and 
that a change of species might, in a length of time, be 
the result of a change of habits and of locality : Cuvier, 
however, has proved from the skeletons of mummies, 
that the animals, whether domestic or wild, which 
lived in Egypt 2000 or 3000 years ago, differ, in no 
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the polishing slate from Bilin, where no extraneous 
matter is mixed with the shells, a ciibtc line contains 
twenty-three millions of these animals, — a cubic inch 
forty-one thousand miUions. 

The very same animals have been detected in hard 
minerals or gems, in the semiopal, in marble, in ckcUk 
flirUs, and even in the noble opal which is used in 
jewellery. What a singular appHcation does this 
exhibit of the remains of the ancient world ! While 
our habitations are sometimes built of the aggregate 
of millions of microscopic shells or infusorial animal- 
cules ; — ^while our apartments are heated and lighted 
with the wreck of mighty forests that covered our 
primaeval valleys ; — ^the chaplet of beauty shines with 
the very sepulchres in which miUions of animals are 
entombed. 

That the animals which compose these enormous 
accumulations of fossil remains have been destroyed 
by some great and sudden cause can scarcely admit 
of a doubt. Even in our own day such catastrophes 
occur on a smaller scale, from a sudden increase or 
diminution of temperature, from the irruption of salt 
water into fresh water lakes and estuaries, or from the 
sudden occupation of a part of the sea by a body of 
fresh water. M. Agassiz informs us that thousands of 
barbels were instantaneously destroyed in the river 
Glatz, in Switzerland, by a diminution of temperature 
of 15 degrees. In some of the deposits of organic 
remains, an entire shoal of the same genus of fishes 
has been at once destroyed, either by an excess of 
heat or by some noxious impregnation of the water. 
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appears to have been about six feet long, and it seems 
to have had a curioiis appendage, extending about 
eight or nine inches behind the heel, which Dr. 
Buckland considers as intended to perform the part 
of a snow shoe for sustaining the weight of a heavy 
animal walking upon a soft bottom. 

In concluding these observations, I cannot avoid 
directing your attention to their great importance as 
connected with natural theology. It is impossible 
to take even a superficial view of fossil geology without 
feeling the most exciting interest in its details, as well 
as in its general deductions. Even those who are 
familiar with the grander phenomena of the planetary 
system have acknowledged the superior power of 
geological truth over their minds. 

The great convulsions of our globe, the dislocation 
of its strata, the upheaving of its molten bowels, and 
the entombment of successive generations of its living 
occupants, were events which man could neither have 
witnessed nor recorded. The tranquil deluge of the 
Scriptures could not have shattered the solid fi:tune- 
work of the globe, nor burst its adamantine pavement. 
These were the effects of successive revolutions, extend- 
ing far beyond the period of his occupancy ; and, in 
tracing the remains of organic life &om the most recent 
to the most ancient formations, we learn the humbling 
lesson, that the whole duration of human society, 
lengthened as it appears to us, is scarcely an unit in 
that extended chronology which acknowledges no 
*' beginning save that in which the Lord created the 
heavens and the eartL" 
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But this great truth, with the knowledge of which 
the Scriptures must be read, does not rest merely on 
geological facts. It is impossible that the human race 
could have existed while the world was in a state of 
preparation. Man could not have lived amid the 
storms, and earthquakes, and eruptions of a world in 
the act of formation. His timid nature would have 
quailed under the multifarious convulsions around him. 
The thunder of a boiling and tempest-driven ocean 
would have roused him from his couch as its waters 
rushed upon him at midnight; — torrents of lava or of 
mud would have chased him from his hearth ; and if 
he escaped the pestilence of animal and vegetable death, 
the vapour of the subterranean alembics would have 
suffocated him in the open air. The house of the 
child of civilization was not ready for his reception. 
The stones that were to build and roof it had not quitted 
their native beds. The coal that was to light and heat 
it was either green in the forest, or blackening in the 
storehouse of the deep. The iron that was to defend 
him from external violence lay buried in the ground ; 
and the rich materials of civilization — the gold, the 
silver, and the iron — even if they were ready, had not 
been cast within his reach from the hollow of the 
Creator's hand. 

But if man could have existed amid catastrophes 
so tremendous, and privations so severe, his presence 
was not required; for his intellectual powers could 
have had no suitable employment. Creation was the 
field on which his industry was to be exercised, and 
his genius unfolded; and that divine reason which 
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was to analyze and combine, would have sunk into 
sloth before the elements of matter were let loose 
from their prison-house, and Nature had cast them in 
her mould. But though there was no specific time 
in this vast chronology which we could fix as appro- 
priate for the appearance of man, yet we now perceive 
that he entered with dignity at its dose. When the 
sea was gathered into one place, and the dry land 
appeared, a secure footing was provided for our race. 
When the waters above the firmament were separated 
from the waters below it ; and when the light which 
ruled the day, and the light which ruled the night, 
were displayed in the azure sky, man could look 
upward into the infinite in space, as he looked down- 
ward into the infinite in time. When the living 
creature afi;er his kind appeared in the fields, and the 
seed-bearing herb covered the earth, human genius 
was enabled to estimate the power, and wisdom, and 
bounty of its Author; and human labour received 
and accepted its commission, when it was declared 
from on high, that seed time and harvest should 
never cease upon the earth. 

I have already said that the wonders of Fossil 
Creology possess in their religious aspect an exciting 
interest. That they are the latest acquisitions of 
Natural Theology is certainly not the reason why they 
are the most interesting. In the living mechanisms 
around us, and in the ordinary functions of animal 
ph3rsiology, we have superabundant proofs of match- 
less skill and benevolent adaptation; but we never 
appreciate as we ought these familiar exhibitions of 
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and with Life that is to be, that human sympathies 
are indissolubly enchained. It is beside the grave 
alone, or when bending over its victims, that man 
thinks wisely, and feels righteously. When ranging 
therefore among the cemeteries of primaeval death, the 
extinction and the renewal of life are continually- 
pressed upon his notice. Among the prostrate relics 
of a once breathing world, he reads the lesson of his 
own mortaHty ; and in the new forms of being which 
have marked the commencement of each succeeding 
cycle, he recognises the life-giving hand by which 
the elements of his own mouldered frame are to be 
purified and re-combined. 

Such is a brief and general notice of those branches 
of knowledge which should occupy a prominent place 
in a course of popular instruction. The objects which 
they describe, and the phenomena which they explain, 
are those of the material universe — ^the great expanse 
of creation, upon which omnipotent power and match- 
less wisdom are most brightly displayed. In recom- 
mending to you these studies, it is not so much to 
qualify you for the positions which you occupy — it 
is not merely to make you more intelligent companions 
in the social circle — it is not even to inflame your 
piety, or keep you from the vices which ignorance and 
idleness engender — ^nor is it to impress upon you the 
humbling fact that the great globe which you inhabit, 
with its millions of occupants, is but an atom whose 
annihilation would not be felt in the universe. It is 
to teach you the proud lesson which so few have learnt 
'. — the sublime and ennobling truth, that each of you 
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is a responsible individual in the great family which 
inhabits the universe — a, working unit in the sidereal 
worlds of animal and spiritual life, having a specific 
part assigned you in carrying out the arrangements of 
its Author. The beggar, whose home is in the street, 
and the sovereign, who sits upon a throne, have, 
though they may know it not, a part equally important 
to play. This part, whatever it may be, is the great 
social duty of man. His prejudices, his interests, his 
passions, his thirst for fame or for gold, combine to 
thwart him in its performance. Even when he has 
formed his opinions, the man of the world dare not 
avow them ; even when he knows his duty, he dare 
not do it. Moral cowardice is thus the greatest of our 
social vices — ^moral courage the highest of our social 
virtues. 

In your hours of meditation, then, but especially in 
seasons of moral perplexity, contemplate the material 
creation to which you belong. Look down from your 
lofty position. View your earth-home from afar, till 
its concerns disappear in the remote perspective ; and 
the lesson thus learnt will act with a high pressure 
upon your spiritual being — nerving the wavering mind, 
calming the palpitating heart, and fixing the irresolute 
will. Age, with its waning passions and its swelling 
hopes, will rejoice in the truth which it has learnt in 
manhood, and the disembodied and justified spirit will 
make a joyous entrance into its eternal home. 
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ADDEESS 

DEUVEBSD TO THE VKKBEXS OF 

THE GLASGOW ATHENJEUM, 

Oh the 11th Nov., 1851, 
BY HENRT GLASSFORD BELL, ESQ. 



Gentlemen, — My first duty on the present occasion 
is to embrace the opportunity it affords me of acknow- 
ledging very grateftdly the honour you have conferred 
upon me in electing me President of this Institution. 
I could receive few honorary distinctions which I would 
more highly prize. I succeed men of great intellectual 
eminence and moral worth, who have already filled 
this chair ; and, though personally unacquainted with 
a large majority of the members of the Athenaeum, 
they have, unsolicited, and, as I learn, unanimously, 
bestowed upon me this mark of their confidence and 
respect. Crentlemen, I am proud of such a compliment. 
There is not, in this my native town, nor in any town 
in which similar institutions exist, a more intelligent 
body of men than that of which this prosperous 
association is composed; and no one need blush to 
confess that it must be to him a source of great and 
honourable satisfaction to stand so fair in the opinion 
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of its numeroTis members as to receive from them the 
highest appointment in their gift. I would that I 
could approve myself more worthy of your choice. I 
feel at all events that it affords me an additional motive 
for exertion, and renders still more fervid the anxiety 
I have always entertained to discharge, as faithfully as 
I can, the duties, public and private, which Providence 
has allotted to me. Once more let me tender you my 
thanks before proceeding to address you on less 
personal themes. 

The sight which I «ee before me to-night is one 
which, to every intelligent mind, should be full of 
interest. I see assembled in one of the most beautiful 
halls of this great city an ardent and enlightened 
audience, belonging to an important institution, 
established expressly to afford &cilities for moral, 
intellectual, and physical improvement, and now 
exercising a material influence on the character and 
habits of hundreds — ^I believe I may say of thousands — 
of the inhabitants of Glasgow. In the eloquent, high- 
toned, and scholarly address delivered to the members 
of the Athenaeum by his Grace the Duke of Argyll, in 
January last, he asked, not doubtingly but hopefully, 
" Is this mighty heart, beating so high with the pulse 
of human life, beating also as high with every generous 
sentiment and moral and religious feeling ? Of this 
vast population, can it be said, even figuratively, that 
it is not only growing in stature, but in favour with 
both God and man?*^ Let us humbly trust that this 
awakening question may be answered in the affirma- 
tive ; let us at all events resolve, and let our meeting 
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here to-nigbt be a pledge of the resolution, that 
nothing shall be awanting on our part to aid in so 
great, so good, and so holy a cause. It is an old- 
established truth that intellectual culture and moral 
improvement go hand-in-hand. He who appropriates 
to himself even the smallest portion of the inexhaustible 
riches which the worlds of science, of art, of literature, 
and of philosophy contain, cannot fail at the same 
time to enlarge his moral sentiments — ^to soften and 
refine his heart. The universal applicability of this 
ethical law makes it, perhaps, less vividly felt than it 
ought to be ; but we may bring the matter, I think, 
more directly home to our own bosoms, by viewing it 
in connection with our own position in life, and con- 
sidering for a moment what it is that truly stamps that 
position with a character of happiness or of misery — 
with prosperity in its widest and best sense, or with 
depression, insignificance, and gloom. 

There is one great fact, which cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon us, that the main elements of human 
felicity are few and simple, are patent to all alike, and 
are within the reach of moderate attainment. They 
consist in health, in the means of subsistence, and in a 
mind and heart so cultivated and attuned as to be 
capable of intellectual and moral discrimination and 
the exercise of the affections. Simple, and I may say 
common, as these elements are, neither wealth nor 
human power can add to them a fourth which would 
open up sources of enjoyment so comprehensive as 
are embraced in each of the other three. It may be 
affirmed, therefore, that Providence permits aU men 
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to start eqiml as regards their chances of happiness. 
Hedth is the rule — sickness the exception; the means 
of subsistence are, in all ordinary circumstances, 
within the reach of all ; and every human being who 
has a soul to be saved is endowed with a mind, a 
conscience, and the capacity of loving and of hating. 
If, therefore, the pardonable selfishness of our nature 
makes such happiness as is consistent with virtue (and 
there is none other) the great desideratum in life, it is 
surely consolatory to know that the Creator makes no 
distinction of persons throughout the whole human 
family in the distribution of those elementary con- 
stituents on which the enjoyment of existence chiefly 
depends. 

Nevertheless, it must not for a moment be supposed 
that it was ever intended all men should remain equal 
as they pass through the world — that there should be 
no distinctions in civil society— of wealth, of rank, of 
power, and of happiness. The very fact that men 
come into the world with different degrees of physical 
strength, with different proportions, with different 
powers of sense, to say nothing of original intellectual 
differences, dissipates at once any dream of equality. 
But what I at present wish more particularly to draw 
your attention to is that social distinctions, arising 
from worldly possessions, or hereditary rank, or civil 
power, by which one man's position is apparently 
raised above another's in the commimity to which 
both belong, afford no such index to the real amount 
of happiness which each individual enjoys as is afforded 
by the knowledge that he has a sound corporeal and 
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mental constitiitdon, and that he eats the bread of 
industry. It has been well said, by a recent writer on 
political economy, that all human evils which are 
incident to one class and not to another, are remediable ; 
and it might have been added, that where one class 
is subjected to a particular description of evil, it is 
commonly compensated by being exempted from some 
other evil which lights elsewhere. The very fadlities 
which worldly advuicemeiit affords for carrying the 
primary elements of happiness too far oflen lead to a 
diminnlioii, instead of an increase, of the good we are 
in search of Thus, health is a blessing, but healthy 
appetites have thai limits of enjoyment ; and the 
means of pampering them give birth to maladies irom 
which tbey who are confined to a hnmble competence 
are exempt. It is not always in the &milies of the 
wealthy that we find the rosiest health and the soundest 
slumbers. Nay, even great inteUectoal attunmente, 
or a highly-cultivated taste for all the elegancies of 
life, not nnfreqoently bring along with tbem cares and 
[udeties of their own. If long life be, as it conunonty 
I, any test that life has passed smoothly and pleasantly, 
len it is a remarkable &ct that the best class of lives 
I foimd in the friendly sodeties con^sting entirely of 
lembers of the working-classes. Their average vitality 
better than that of the ordinary tables of insurance, 
id bettereven than that of the Government annuitants, 
ho might be tliought to have a strong hold on life, 
^at is perhaps still more striking is, that, comparing 
le average vitality of the whole working-classes with 
lat of the whole peerage, tlie latter is the lower. It 
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is very considerably under the average vitality of the 
kingdom, and is to a stLU greater degree under the 
most favourable average of the friendly societies, — ^that 
is, friendly societies in rural districts. It is stated in 
a work, entitled " Contributions to Vital Statistics," 
published, in 1845, by F. G. P. Neison, actuary to the 
Medical Invalid and General life Office, that ''it 
could be clearly shown, by tracing the various classes 
of society in which there exist sufficient means of 
subsistence, beginning with the most humble, and 
passing on to the middle and upper classes, that a 
gradual deterioration in the duration of life takes 
place ; and that just as life, with all its wealth, pomp, 
and magnificence, would seem to become more valuable 
and tempting, so are its opportunities and chances of 
enjoyment lessened.'' " As far as the results of figures 
admit of judging,'' the author adds, ''this condition 
would seem to flow directly £rom the luxuriant and 
pampered style of living among the wealthier classes, 
whose artificial habits interfere with the nature and 
degree of those physical exercises which, in simpler 
classes of society, are accompanied with a long life." 

Let us, then, in moralising our lot, and endeavour- 
ing to know something of ourselves, begin with' 
acknowledging the fimdamental axiom, (too oflen, I 
am afraid, lost sight of,) that the best elements of 
happiness are the common inheritance of all, and that 
the artificial, or, more properly speaking, the natural 
and necessary distinctions of society have but little 
influence over them. "When Bums, in his better 
^ys," says the late Francis JefiQrey, " walked out in 
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a fine summer morning with Dugald Stewart, and the 
latter observed to him what a beauty the scattered 
cottages, with their white walls and curling smoke 
shining in the silent sun, imparted to the landscape, 
the peasant-poet answered that he felt that beauty ten 
times more strongly than his companion, and that it 
was necessary to be a cottager to know what pure and 
tranquil pleasures often nestled below those lowly 
roofs, or to read in their external appearance the 
signs of so many heart-felt and long-remembered 
enjoyments." Beautifully, also, has the poet Words- 
worth asserted the equal diffusion of a capacity for 
virtue and enjoyment — 

" Believe it not ! 
The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers: 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts ; 
No mystery is here, no special boon 
For high and not for low, for proudly graced, 
And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughty palace." 

Having so learned to think of all our brethren of 
mankind, the next proposition which I would submit 
to you is, that the necessity for labour imposed by 
God on man, meaning by labour exertion either 
bodily or mental for useful purposes, is not only no 
calamity but is the fountain whence much of our 
purest happiness flows. Constituted as we are it is 
not labour but inactivity that is an evil. It is not 
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labour but idleness that is visll^d in the dispensationB 
of Providence with suffering and disease. Labour is 
twice blessed — first, in the actual work done which 
advances some design of utility ; and, second, in the 
indirect beneficial object which it attains, such as pro- 
viding for the wants of an individual or a fiimily, and 
caUing into action faculties which might otherwise 
have lain dormant True, there is inequality of 
labour ; and such inequality ever has been, and ever 
will be ; because there b a natural and inherent in- 
equality of caparaty for labour ; and it is the inequality 
of labour that leads to the inequality of social rank. 
It is he who labours hardest who, in all probabOily, 
will rise highest. But a great error is frequently 
committed in the definition of what hard labour is. 
If labour be, as I hare defined it, exertion for a usefiil 
purpose, mere occupation and labour are two very 
diflerent things. Real labour is not measurable by 
time, but by what it produces. The higher we rise 
in the intellectual scale of labour, the harder it 
becomes. He who works with his head works hard- 
est of all. The mere daily expenditure of a certain 
amount of physical strength or muscular dexterity, 
in doing what a piece of mechanism can be made to 
do as well, or better, is labour of the most inferior 
kind, and can never conunand large remuneration, 
for the usefid result is comparatively insignificant. 
" It is written in the unalterable laws of human 
nature, that no trade shall continue to be at ihe same 
time lucrative and easy." The lower down we come 
in the scale of exertion, 'the larger we find the mnlti- 
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tude of competitors. We have thousands of hand- 
loom weavers for one Watt; tens of thousands of 
breakers of stones and hewers of wood for one 
Newton. 

In a very excellent treatise on political and social 
economy, which I recommend to your attentive per- 
usal, by Mr. John Hill Burton, he very ably enforces 
these views: — "No one can contemplate," he says, 
" the industrious classes of this country without see- 
ing how much more intensely some work than others. 
Occupation and labour are not the same thing ; and 
two men may be occupied for the same length of time, 
the one working twice or thrice, nay, eight or ten 
times as much as the other." 

Bear it, then, ever in mind, that it is not continuity 
but intensity of exertion — ^not time given but value 
produced, that must always obtain the highest re- 
muneration. The difference in money-wages repre- 
sents a difference in actual services. One sort of 
work is accomplished simply by the endurance of a 
certain amount of bodily fatigue ; another is performed 
only by drawing on mental resources, and by throw- 
ing skill and intellectual energy into the task. In the 
one case the labour is nearly all animal ; in the other 
it is nearly all mental, with this addition, that as the 
mind must be cultivated before the desired result can 
be obtained, and as physical &,tigue must certainly 
a<;company severe mental cultivation, the head 
labourer tasks both his body and his mind. Justice 
demands, therefore, that the wages or remuneration 
of a great votary of science, a great statesman, a great 
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lawyer, a great physician, a great merchant, or a great 
natiiral philosopher, should bear no proportion to the 
wages of him who tills a field or dips a hedge. 
Labour, which is not only of the greatest utility to 
the community, but carries a man beyond the sphere 
of his fellows, and ends in results which but a few 
possess the power of educing, can never be placed in 
the same category with that species of labour which 
may be performed by almost any one who chooses to 
give the necessary time, and which results in only the 
most humble and common-place amount of benefit to 
the conmiunity. A few months may make tolerably 
good labourers of the latter description ; but it takes 
long years of arduons study and unremitting exertion 
to make a Herschel or a Stephenson. 

What length, then, have we got in our view of the 
social economy ? We find, firsts that a capacity for 
happiness is very equally distributed; second, that 
labour is a condition of our existence ; thirds that this 
condition, so fiu: fi:om detracting from, greatly adds to 
our chances of happiness; sjiA. fourth^ that the labour 
which is the result of mental cultivation, and is 
accompanied with intellectual exertion, is at once the 
most useful, the most elevating, and the most remu- 
nerative. Are not these truths of a highly encomrag- 
ing nature ? We are called upon to feel compassion 
for no man that he labours. All that the philanthro- 
pist need be anxious about, is to diminish the mass 
of unskilled labourers, seeing that the more this is 
done the more the general character of the com- 
munity will be elevated. If every class could be 
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induced to ascend the ladder by only a few steps, 
then there would be a visible increase in the number 
of the superior intellects, and a visible decrease in the 
number of the inferior. This is what the progress of 
civilization has already effected over vast tracts of 
coimtry ; and this is what we should be all desirous 
to carry on fiu:ther and ferther in our own localities, 
and in our own day and generation. This is what 
you, the members of the Glasgow Athenaeum, are 
boimd to endeavoiu: to do for yourselves. 

Let me not, at the same time, be misunderstood as 
too much undervaluing the unskilled, or the slightly 
skilled labourer, or as wishing to inculcate the doc- 
trine, that society could dispense with them altogether. 
There must always be a very numerous class of this 
description, who labour according to their capacities 
and opportunities, and no one entertains a sincerer 
respect than I do for the steadily industrious, however 
humble their department of labour, and no one would 
be more anxious to see the circumstances of their 
condition improved in every possible way. Do not 
let us forget that the founders of some of the greatest 
fortunes in the kingdom have been the sons of fathers 
who were themselves little better than imskilled 
labourers; and it is the chiefest glory of the free 
institutions of this free nation, that wherever there is 
energy, judgment, and perseverance, a path may be 
discovered which will lead from the lowest and the 
humblest walks of life to the highest and most honour- 
able. But had the founders of these fortimes taken 
with them into active life the same placid indolence. 
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or contentment with Tinintellectual occupation in 
which their fathers lived, they need never have left 
the paternal roof for the turbulent abyss of mighty 
cities. " The youth indulging in the first aspiration 
of ambition," says the writer I have already quoted, 
(Mr. Burton,) " and longing to struggle with the 
world, is finely described in the lines — 

* Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's fields, 
And beholds along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn, 
O'er his head the lights of London flaring like a dreary dawn.' 

It is the red glare sent up fi:om the lights kindled by 

science to meet the wants of miUions packed together 

as in a hive, who must see by night as well as by day. 

It is dreary, according to the poet's expression, in 

comparison with the dawn that arises over the dewy 

fields, and the copse alive with early birds; but it 

hangs over that stirring world where the youth has 

chosen to cast his lot, and he must pursue his aim 

with stem purpose. If he do, the dreariness will be 

forgotten, and he may some day find that an interval 

of well-earned leisure in his paternal fields is an 

enjoyment doubled by the contrast." 

Gentlemen, life with all that life may jdeld is still 

before most of you ; and your temporal destinies are 

yet for the most part in your own hands. You are 

fortunately in that position in society that you are not 

at the foot of the ladder, but many steps up. You 

have the privilege of being skilled labourers. You 

know that your noblest aim in this world is to do what 

in you lies to render yourselves worthy of a better. 

Alas ! this is at the best but a chequered scene ; and 

a2 
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man has many grim enemies to contend with in his short 
sojourn upon earth, such as adverse fortune, and cold 
selfishness, and supercilious pride, and envy, and mis- 
representation, and his own evil passions, and disease, 
and death. But there are antidotes to all those evils, 
and an active mind and an honest heart can rise above 
calamities which would otherwise be more than human 
nature could endure. 

To one or two of those antidotes permit me now 
briefly to advert ; for he who knows the cure need be 
afraid of no malady. You have already heard and 
seen much within the walls of this Institution that was 
calculated to strengthen your minds and to guide and 
direct you. Several of the eminent men who have 
addressed you from this chair have thrown out many 
admirable suggestions as to the course of Hterary or 
scientific studies you were best to pursue. I shall not 
enter on so wide a theme, nor go over ground which 
has been already so well mapped out. I shall content 
myself with touching only on some collateral topics. 

I take it for granted that the real business of life — 
by which I mean the trade, profession, or permanent 
pursuit with which you connect yourselves — will always 
occupy a large portion of your time and thoughts. But 
this will not fuUy satisfy the cravings of your mind. 
In your search after intellectual happiness, your intel- 
lect will be brought to bear upon numerous subjects. 
You will look into the history of the past, to contrast 
it with the great historical events of the present, of 
which you yourselves are spectators. You will be 
desirous to understand and compare different forms of 
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government, different codes of law, different systems 
of social polity. You will rejoice to be able to bring 
to the consideration of various important questions 
affecting the political, moral, or commercial prosperity 
of your own country, light drawn from the experience 
of other ages and other nations. You will thus be 
able to view, as irom an eminence, the conduct and 
actions of men ; and you wiU learn that it is always 
they who are able as yet to see but a few yards around 
them who are the most confident in their own opinions 
— the most violent — the most prejudiced — ^and the 
least to be trusted. You will learn that they who 
have opened up for themselves the widest range of 
intellectual prospect, are generally distinguished by 
sobriety of thought, great candour, self-diffidence, 
forbearance, and calm judgment. You will clearly 
perceive that the crowds who are down in the vallies, 
or only labouring at the first ascent, are far less en- 
titled to your respect and confidence than the few who 
have already reached the mountain tops, from whence 
they can distinguish with ease a thousand things that 
are invisible at a lower altitude : — 

^ Jam monte potatos 
Ridet anhelantem dara ad fastigia turbam. 

The highest quality of intellect is sound judgment, 
and sound judgment must always be based upon accu- 
rate knowledge. The ignorant are invariably unsafe 
coimsellors ; the well-informed are trusted and sought 
after in every department. A thorough knowledge of 
a few subjects is better than a superficial acquaintance 
with many. Most men feel that they have a more 
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perfect knowledge of some one or two subjects than of 
others, and they should be diffident as to these others. 
The dogmatism of ignorance is at the root of much 
that tends to embitter society. Intellectual enjoyment, 
to be pure, should be accompanied with a modest 
spirit of inquiry — & wish to be taught rather than to 
teach, and a belief in the possibility that, when we 
differ with others, it is we and not they who are in 
the wrong. 

Among the ordinary means of mental improvement, 
we are called upon not to neglect many of daily occur- 
rence, such as access to good libraries, the society of 
persons of scientific attainments, public or private 
classes for the acquisition of different branches of 
knowledge, and lectures upon useful and interesting 
subjects. Attendance also, when opportunities offer, 
upon public assemblies where our senators, lawyers, 
or divines, discuss grave and important questions, is 
not to be discouraged. Permit me, however, here to 
say, that I have of late years observed with regret a 
growing tendency among the inhabitants of large 
towns, and I fear Glasgow cannot be excepted, to run 
after with too much eagerness, and too little discrimi- 
nation, persons of temporary notoriety, who, trusting 
to the accident of some momentary excitement, take 
upon themselves the office of itinerant instructors. 
Frequently they " come as shadows, so depart." We 
know little or nothing of them before their arrival : 
we know as little of them after they have gone away. 
To be a public instructor on any large subject of ethics, 
or social economy, or civil government, or theological 
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science, is no light undertaking, and requires, above all, 
the accompaniment of high personal character that has 
stood the test of years. There may be a pleasant 
excitement in listening to a strange orator who says 
new and startling things ; but I fear it is at the best 
only a species of intellectual dram-drinking. The 
men whom we can safely trust as guides are not the 
men who are every now and then thrown to the sur- 
face by the force of circumstances, and who hasten to 
turn their brief popularity to account. Our guides 
should rather be the men whose rise and progress we 
have seen, whose history we know, whose characters 
we can vouch for, who have long sat in honoured 
places, who have graced our schools, our pulpits, and 
our universities. We do not find such men passing 
from platform to platform to pour into the ears of too 
credulous listeners doctrines and opinions which would 
often need to be thrice winnowed before they could be 
safely considered wholesome. I do not say that these 
sudden and frequently very fiery meteors are to be 
shunned altogether ; some of them are perhaps work- 
ing for good ; but this I say, that we shall do neither 
them nor ourselves any wrong by exhibiting towards 
them a due amount of our national caution and reserve. 
Let us now turn for a moment from subjects 
requiring the exercise of more abstract intellect to 
that new and beautiM field of pure and innocent 
enjoyment which opens upon us in the cultivation of 
taste, and of a love for the Fine Arts. The fruits of 
that magnificent enterprise, the triumphant success of 
which we have all been privileged to see during the 
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past season, are yet to be gathered ; but I doubt not 
they will fall as a golden shower upon the land, and 
that fresh life and vigour will, in many departments, 
be infused into arts and manufactures. Peace has 
achieved many victories ; but none greater than this, 
which we owe to the wisdom of our Prince, and the 
ever-ready patriotism of our Queen. I trust that 
many influences from that wonderful and beautiful 
scene will radiate in this direction ; and I trust that 
an impetus in favour of the fine arts will be one of 
them. I fear that it is something of a reproach to us 
that we have scarcely as yet manifested a sufficient 
sense of the importance of these arts as a mighty engine 
for softening and elevating the character of the people. 
It is indeed impossible in this point of view to overrate 
their power. The fine arts speak a universal language. 
They belong not to any one nation — they are human, 
and nothing that is human is foreign to them. They are 
fettered by the peculiarities of no idiom ; they have 
not to contend with the limited meaning and feeble- 
ness of words. Ariosto or Dante are but little known 
except to the Italian scholar; Haphael is as easily 
appreciated in France, Spain, Germany, or England, 
as in Italy. A perception of the beautiful and the 
grand in art is equivalent to the possession of another 
sense, for it supplies a new power of reading and 
apprehending the beauties and sublimities of the natural 
world. 

Consider for a moment the subjects in which art 
delights, and which it has spread in profusion over 
the whole civilized world. By its highest efforts our 
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minds are raised to the awM sublimity or tranquil 
beauty and benign goodness of spiritual natures, or 
are roused by the tremendous Ml of rebel angels and 
Titans, or overwhelmed with emotion by the visible 
representation of a day of judgment, the happiness of 
the righteous, and the despair of the wicked. Or, 
again, the patriarchs, the apostles and martyrs of our 
holy religion, are placed before us, and our thoughts 
are carried back for centuries into the early times of 
Christian trial and fidelity ; and we see, as in a glass, 
the noble actions, and undaunted deportment, and 
conscious integrity, of these august defenders of the 
new-bom &ith. Descending to less sacred themes, the 
whole page of history becomes the painter's property. 
No act of self-devoting patriotism, no triumph of 
liberty over oppression, no august assemblage of 
philosophers and statesmen, no incident of national 
glory, or of individual heroism, but may be again 
presented to the eyes of posterity, and in a shape so 
impressive that the lessons of years may as it were be 
concentrated into the glance of a moment. Passing 
from the events of history to the scenes of private life, 
what an infinite variety of subjects has the artist found 
in tracing through all the mazes of intelligence and 
passion, the operation of human affections in the 
different relations of society ! There is no condition, 
however humble, where he does not discern the 
existence of moral and physical beauty, and by com- 
municating that discovery he aids in elevating and 
refining the mind of the spectator. Then comes 
portraiture to fix on canvass the features of the mighty 
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dead — ^to hand down to posterity the likenesses of men 
destined for all times — such likenesses as Apelles 
painted of Alexander the Great, Baphael of Julius 
the Second, Titian of Paul HE., Velasquez of Innocent 
X., Rubens of the Duke of Alva, and Vandyke of 
Charles the First and his unhappy Queen. And, even 
in ordinary society, how many a kindly feeling is 
awakened by the genial portrait on the wall! In 
cases of separation by distance or by death, how much 
of consolation has often been found in the works of 
the portrait painter 1 

" For thou, serenely silent art. 

By heaven and love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 

The sacred image of a friend ; 
No spectre forms of pleasure past, 

Thy softening, sweetening tints restore. 
For thou canst give us back the dead. 

Even in the loveliest looks they wore." 

Turning from animate to inanimate Nature, the 
landscape painter takes his place beside the best of 
the descriptive poets. One half of the charm of life 
may be said to depend upon scenery, and the changes 
which the revolving seasons continually operate upon 
it. With what grateful pleasures do all ranks and 
classes, pent up in crowded cities, betake themselves 
from time to time to what is emphatically called the 
country I The very word seems to carry along with it 
hopes of friture enjoyment and a balm for present 
affliction. The irksomeness of artificial life is cheered 
with the prospect of returning again to imiversal 
Nature. When the due time arrives, the weight of 
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seem to have been made for the use of man. But the 
landscape painter looks at these works with the dear 
eye of philosophy, and the earnest enthusiasm of 
genius. By a beautiful dispensation of Providence, the 
mere aspect of external Nature is rendered as capable 
of speaking to the heart as the living acts and language 
of man. In our own land in particular — ^in this our 
Scotland, where an almost romantic love of coimtry 
has ever formed one of the best features of the national 
character — a field worthy of the largest ambition of 
the landscape painter is before him. In the gorgeous 
magnificence of our changing sky there is a gloriousness 
and grandeur which is not to be found in more 
southern climates. There is hardly any combination 
of wood and water, plain and mountain, bosky dell 
and rocky promontory, which may not be met with at 
our own door ; and if objects of moral or historical 
interest be wanted, there is the feudal fortalice, the 
cloistered abbey, the mouldering castle, the moss- 
covered monument, the fields of conflict, the scenes of 
old traditionary story. 

Nor, in speaking and thinking of the fine arts, let 
us forget its noblest department — Sculpture. Severe 
in the consciousness of its own strength, sculpture 
rejects many accessories in which painting takes 
delight. The essential element of beauty is form, the 
excellence of which, so far fi:om being impaired by the 
absence of any accessory, is, when properly understood, 
only rendered the more intense and pure. The 
sculptor conceives of a higher order of beings, placed 
beyond the influences which obscure the original 
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confiision followed, and they were themselves buried 
among the ruins. From these ruins they have again 
been dug up after the lapse of centuries, and they 
now stand in the halls of kings whose people speak a 
new language, or under the roofs of temples dedicated 
to a later but holier faith revealed in the fulness of 
time. 

How inexhaustible, then, are the subjects pre- 
sented to us in the contemplation and study of the 
works of the great masters of art I The source of one 
of the most elevated pleasures of which the mind is 
susceptible would be dried up had sculpture and 
painting never existed, or were the world to lose the 
productions of such men as Raphael, Titian, and 
Michael Angelo, the golden sunshine of Claude, the 
exuberant richness of Rubens, or the tender loveliness 
of Correggio, the energy of Julio Romano, the joyful 
boldness of Annibal Carracci, or the inexhaustible 
profusion of Tintoretto. How many noble thoughts 
and high lessons would have been withheld had we 
never seen the severe grandeur of Poussin, the earnest 
enthusiasm of Murillo, the patrician dignity of Velas- 
quez and Vandyke, the Sistine Chapel, the Vatican, 
the Last Supper, the Transfiguration, the Cartoons! 
Is not a ^e by Giorgione or Rembrandt a fountain 
of deeper thought than hundreds that surroimd us in 
ordinary life? Who is more graceful than Parme- 
giano — who more lovely than Guido ? Would human 
eye ever again have beheld a dead man rising from 
the grave if Sebastian del Piombo had not painted 
the Lassaros? What more sublime than the St. 
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anaassing of wealth, and know how to make wealth 
valuable, by bringing it to the aid of all that refines 
the taste and elevates the moral sentiments. 

A few words more, and I have done, if I have not 
already transgressed too long upon your patience. 
The idea I chalked out for myself in this Address was 
to touch upon certain of the great elements that affect 
our social condition. I have endeavoured to show 
you how Divine Providence brings the means of happi- 
ness to every man's door — ^how labour, in some shape 
or other, is necessary to rational existence — ^how great 
a duty it is to render that labour as intellectual and as 
conducive to useful results as possible — ^howthe acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and the study of those subjects 
which most affect human interests should, for our own 
sakes, go hand in hand with the ordinary business of 
life — and how also we should endeavour to combine 
with the occasional dryness and severity of abstract 
intellectual acquisitions the graces and refining influ- 
ences of those arts whose followers worship the beauti- 
fiil. A grander theme than any yet remains, but one 
which I can do Httle more than indicate, I mean the 
cultivation of our moral nature — ^the purification of 
the heart and the heart's affections; and this more 
especially with the view of fitting us for domestic life, 
and of making it — what domestic life should ever be 
— ^the fountain fi:om which the holiest draughts of 
earthly felicity are drawn. Abroad in the world men 
may find respect, and wealth, and worldly influence ; 
but it is not till they cross the threshold of their own 
homes, and feel how genuine and disinterested the love 
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is that there awaits them, and how faithfully and 
entirely they can reciprocate such love, that the 
wearied spirit finds real repose, and reaps a reward 
better than a. mande of purple or a crovm of gold. 
Let it not be. forgotten, however, tliat the exquisite 
pleasure derivable from the endearing ties and beauti- 
fiil relations of domestic life can be experienced only 
by those who have a conscience at peace and a weU- 
regulated moral nature. In tlie heyday of youth, 
before the passions have been subjected to control, or 
the wortUesaness discovered of some of the objects of 
most ardent pursuit, it is liardly to be expected that 
the full value of this source of enjoyment should be 
acknowledged ; but thrice happy is he who early seeks 
for it, and who in his riper years thoroughly possesses it. 
It is plainly the wiU of the great Euler of the uni- 
verse that mankind should be divided into fiimilies ; 
and in the bosom of their own lamily, be it large or 
be it small, most men spend the bulk of their existence. 
It is there that the relations arise of father, husband, 
brother, son, master, Mend, companion, mother, 
sister, wife. Shadowed with cares as life must always 
be, what a mine of happiness is each of tbese words 
capable of suggesting I To the highest and to the 
lowest belong the affections. A palace would be a 
dungeon without them, and how beautiful is the 
cottage that is full of them I The mighty cannot 
command love; they must win it; and so may tlie 
humblest — 

" repEoing not to tread 

The Uttle aaaoas path of earthlj' care, 

By flowers embellished, and by iprings re&esbed." 
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Well has the gentle and eloquent Jeffi*ey said — 
" When the inordinate hopes of early youth, which 
provoke their own disappointment, have been sobered 
down by longer experience and more extended views 
— when the keen contention and eager rivalries whicli 
employed our riper age, have expired or been aban- 
doned — when we have seen, year after year, the 
objects of our fiercest hostility and of our fondest 
affections lie down together in the hallowed peace of 
the grave — ^when ordinary pleasures and amusements 
begin to be insipid, and the gay derision which 
seasoned them to appear flat and unprofitable — when 
we reflect how often we have mourned and been 
comforted, what opposite opinions we have maintained 
and abandoned, to what inconsistent habits we have 
gradually been formed, and how fi-equently the objects 
of our pride have proved the sources of our shame, 
we are naturally led to recur to the careless days of 
our childhood, and from that distant starting-place to 
retrace the whole of oiir career, and that of our con- 
temporaries, with feelings of far greater humility and 
indulgence than those by which it had been actually 
accompanied ; and to think all vain but aflection and 
honour, the simplest and cheapest pleasures the truest 
and most precious,' and generosity of sentiment the 
only mental superiority which ought either to be 
wished-for or admired." 

The sooner that these views of life, and of the 
priceless worth of the ordinary amenities and common 
afiections of life, can be formed the better. Short is 
the time that is given to the longest liver. " * Passing 
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away ' is stamped on all we love f '— -the statue falls 
from the pedestal — ^the pillar of the temple cnimbles 
into dust-— change and death are among us — 

" Like donds that rake the momitain smumits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother foEowed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land I " 

Let us, then, cherish the purifying affections that 
remain ; let us " keep our hearts with all diligence, 
for out of them are the issues of life;" let our sym- 
pathies be strong and &r-extended ; let us avoid the 
too common error of feeling, on the one hand, some- 
thing of envy or jealousy towards those who have 
pressed on before us in the ranks of life, or of imagin- 
ing, on the other, that those who remain behind in 
the lower and humbler paths may not possess wisdom 
and worth entitled to all admiration. Above all, 
whatever misfortunes or afflictions overtake us, let us 
ever rejoice to know that we have still a harbour of 
refuge in the divine truths of religion — ^that religion 
which strengthens love, and purifies ambition, and 
tranquilizes sorrow, and compensates a hundredfold 
for any sacrifice it may call upon us to make of 
worldly objects of allurement. 

Gentiemen, if, in the imperfect observations I have 
now ventured to submit to you, I have suggested any 
useM thoughts, — ^if I have awakened any train of 
ideas that may lead you to meditate with no impleasur- 
able emotion on the duties and the hopes that lie before 
you, — ^if I have in any way aided in inducing you to 

return to your own homes with a more fervent desire 

b2 
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for self-improyement, — if I have suggested to your 
minds with any feeling of freshness the tr^th that while 
possessions vanish, and opinions change, and passions 
hold a fluctuating seat^ duty for ever exists, subject 
neither to eclipse nor wane— then I have done all I 
hoped or wished to do. I do not doubt that, with 
Grod's help, you will all pursue the honourable career 
you have so well begun, and that, 

** While tens of thonsandB ficdter in their path, 
. And sink thro* utter want of cheering light; 
For 70a the hours of labour will not flag, — 
For yon each evening have its shining star, 
And eveiy Sabbath-day its golden son ! " 
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The Second Editioit of the Encyclopedia. Metropolitan!, will be 
handsomely printed in a series of Cabinet Volumes in Crown Octavo, 
on Long Primer Type. The whole Work will be thoroughly Revised, 
many New Treatises will be added, and the articles will all be provided 
with comprehensive Indexes, or with analytical Tables of Contents. 
It will be abundantly Illastrated by Maps, Woodcuts, and Engravings. 
The Plan of the Work, the Names of the Contributors, and a Detailed 
Account of the Contents, are given in a Prospectus, which may be had 
gratis of all Booksellers. 

GSmOAL OFIHIOHS OF Tl^ WOBX. 

" The greatest and most important litenuy enterprise of the tfane."— CWMo. 

" A sreat miitalce was made in the determination, adopted by the original proprietors of the 
EncycIopsBdia Metropolitana, not to sell their treatises separately. While many were asking 
after the valuable separate worlis which the proprietors haa caused to be written, they suppUed 
the demand by offers of detached portions at a guinea each. ' Berachdi on Light,' for instance, 
which was translated isto French, and could thus be procured for a few shillings, formed a por- 
tion of Ave or six guinea parts, and latterly of a bulky volume. The string is broken by the new 
pcopiietors, who have a better eye to their own interest : and the bulky Encyclopaedia has become 
a collection of separately-sold treatises. There is no greater mistake ttian the supposition that 
the public will Iniy any whole on a large scale for the sake of some of the parts, when they 
do not want the rest. A few persons may be compelled to msJie the outlay i but the nublisher's 
profit is made generally by the maxim that much silver is better than little gold, ana that four 
may often be got in the form of two and two, where it cannot in a single flgureb"— ^tkMwnim, 
May Wi, 1849. in a Review of the Re4um oftheUo EdiHm in FarU. 

" We have here the Ninth Volume of the New Edition of the Encydopndia MetropoUtaDa, 
which is now in progress of publication. Tlie idea of thus re-pubUshing that' excellent work In 
Cabinet volumes, each containing a complete treatise, deserves all encouragement. Among the 
contributors to the first edition ofthe Sneyclopcedia were men of great emhMnoe In th^ several 
departments. Their articles were not meagre compilations hastily got up by raw recruits, bat 
the matured results of deep investigation on the part of men who had won for themselves high 
standing. Those of Dr. Whately on ' Logic ' and ' Rhetoric ' have long ago been published separ- 
ately, with additions, and now rank among the best treatises on these subjects. There is a com- 
Eleteness about all the articles here reprinted, that renders them well worthy of being re-issued 
1 a separate form. They are thus brought within the reach of readers who misht shrink from 
the purchase of the whole Bncyclopiedla. In most cases they have been specially revised and 
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Vol, I., price 28^ oloth lettered, 

INT&0DUGTOB7 BIflSSEBTATIOlf on the SdElTCE of KETROD. 
By Samuel Taylob Colbridob. With a Synopsis. 

Contents:— Philoflophical Principles of Method; BlustratioQ of those Piindplee; 
Application to the General Concatenation and Development of Studies; Plan of the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana as founded on the Principles of Method. 
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though oomewhAt ostentatioualy philosophical, it is, nevertheless, tpAie practical. In itself it 
forms a valuable manual— a skeleton of general knowledge."— ^tia«. 

*' The Essay here reprinted is the most sgjgreaUve eontrilration to tlie department of human 
wisdom of which our language can boast."--TFiMfcJ:y Newt. 

" The treatise of Coleridge upon Method lays down land-marks, which, once observed, it is 
not poMible to wander Into ecfor.->-JI<>ni<Rfr SmxM. 



VoL U., price 5s., doth lettered) 

THS PHILOSOPHT OF IAIIO1TA0E: Part* I., comprehendlngr 
UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pure Science of Language. By 
Sir John Stoddabt, Knt, LL.0. Second Edition, Revised by the 
Author. 

Contents :— Philosophy of Languor ; PreUminary Yiew- of those Faculties of the 
Intelleiet and Will on which the Science of Language depends ;. Of Sentences ; Words 
as Parts of Speech; Nouns; Participles; Prononnsf Verbs;. Articles; Prepositions; 
Coojiincttons; Adverbs; Intexjections; Particles; The Mechanism of Speech. 

** We am not aware that there is, in our XngVsh literatare. a more complete treatise than 
that which is named at the head of this notice— learned withovt oefeeatation. simple without 
meagreness. It is the work of a profound thinker and of a ripe scholar."— W«My CnronkU. 

" We coBumend tUa traly valuable and hafotiaat work to the attrntioo. of the public."- 
Monmg Mtraidt. 

" Sir John Stoddart's volume has, we are informed, been welcomed by the first philologists of 
the day. as a monaaMnt of induatiy. It is a magaabM iUoetratlve of the power of words, and 
their relations in dlfflorentdialeots."— Zlilf • MagvuiHe. 

' ' Before we conclude, we muat express our thanks to the present proprietor of the Encjfchpadia 
Metr(yp<)l4tafM, for this republication of the most valuable portions of a work which, in its <Nnginal 
form, was like Henry Wynd's Bampeon, ' somewhat ponderous.' Some of tiie principal treatises 
have for some time past been befbce the public in a separate fonn. We have long wished to see 
t)ther8 following in the same tract, and none more so than the UnvsiuiAii Gkajoiab of Sir Johh 
SropnAB*, which, notwithstanding a few differencea in p(rfnt of detaU, we eonstfar aa. on the 
wltfiau^tb^ aenndeat and most phlJosepMcal treatise of the kind in the Xugtiefa Language. The 
plan of our remarks has oompeUed us to, leave unnoticed some of its meiiti. 1^ have said 
notiiing of the toany inteiestmg illustrations which the author's extensive acquaintance with 
Snglish literature, eipecially witli our older writers, has enabled him to supply. Nor have we 
done justice to tiie exoeUent pUleeophical ^pUit which pervades the whola.'^- JTora Bridth 
Rt9iim, Noombtr, 1860. 

" Sir John Stoddart's famous Treatise on Universal Grammar, "—CW(J0, Dntmber, 1849. 

" An excellent digiNik. distinguished by many acute and tasteful criticisms.**— United FrMby--^ 
terUm Magatme. 

•' Sdentiflo preeiskm and learned research are sUlfulty assodated ivlth » fine selection of 
popular illustrations."— iSMrttifJk ChKirdian. 

' ' Star John Stoddart is well known as one of the ablest philologists <^ the day, and has devoted 
the intervals of a life of professional activity and uaefttlneas to the cultivation of this recondite 
and curious suljiect."— CU<uvo*v CitiMn, 

**We eorilaUy reconanend this work to the notice of instructors."— fn^ZifA JUmmal of Ed*- 



VoL UI. price ds., cloth lettered. 

LOGIC. 'Bv the Most Beverend Biehard Whately, 1).D., Arehhifihop 

ofDubun: The Original Edition, complete, with a Comprehensive 
Synopsis and a Copious Index by the Efditor. 

Contents.— Introduction: Definition of Logic. History, Analytical !%etch of the 
Liogical System.— <}hap. I. Of the (h>eratioas of the Mind and of Terms. — Chap. 
II. Of Propo8itions.—Chap. m. Of iurguments.— Chan. IV. Of Modal Ifyllogisms, 
&c->Ghap. y. of Fallacies.— Chap. YI. Essay on the Province of Reasoning. 
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Vol. IV., price 8b. 6d., doth lettered, 

BHETOBIC. By the Most B«v«reiid Biohard Whately, B.D., Areh- 
bishop of IhibUn. The Original EcKtion, oomplete, imti a Cdmpre- 
hensive Synopsis and a Ck>pioiis Index by the Editor. 

CoNTKNis— Introduction: Exposition of the snbject.— Chap. L Of the Inventfon, 
Arrangement, and Introdnction of Argtunents. L Of PropodtionB to he Main^ 
tained. 2. Of Argomenta 8. Of the yarions Use and Order of the several kinds of 
Propoiiti<m8 and of ATgoments in different cases. 4. Of Introdnction.— Chap. IT. 
OfPersoasion.— Chap. in. Style. 1. Perspicuity of Style. 2. Energy of Style. 3. 
Elegance of Style.— Chap. IV. Elocution. 



Vol. v., price 68., doth lettered, 

HI8T0BY of the CHBI8TIAK 0R1TBCH. First BiTiaioii: THE 
RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Ri^ht Reverend Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. A New 
Edition, Revised. To which is added, a Dissertation on Mibacles. 
By the Rev. J. H. Newman, B.D., Oriel College, Oxford. 

CoMTBms.— L Introdnction to History of Early Christianiiy; Religion of the 
Gentiles, of the Jews, and of the Samaritans. Fart 1. The Ministry of Clirist 
Part 2. The Apostolic Age. Part 8. Age of the Apostolical Fathera— II. Correspon- 
dence hetween Plinv the Consul and the Emperor Trt^an, respecting the Early 
Christians.~III. life of Apollonius Tyanseus; with a Comparison between the 
Miracles of Scripture and those elsewhere related as regtucds their reepectiye 
Object, Nature, and Evidoace. 

''BnidltaNMMob Iff here oMnbbiedwUhlndapaiidmlthoaglit. The Uitoflcal nansthe flow 
KraoeftiUy along. A certain agreeable tone of generous aud liberal feeling perradee the woric.' * 
—SeonUh Ouardian. 

" * n admirable oompend-fraok and liberaL"— UniUd FreOfUriem Mogagfmt. 



Vol. VL) price 48., cloth lettered, 

FOUnCAL EOOHOKT. By William HaMau Senior, Eiq^ AJC 

Professor of Political Economy in the Uniyersity of Oxford. 

CoNTBMTs— Political Economy, the Science which Treats of the Nature, the Pro- 
duction, and the Distribution of Wealth. Nature of Wealth. Value. Four £ae- 
mentary Propositions of the Science: 1, (Seneral Desire fbr Wealth; 2, Causes which 
limit Popnlauon; 8, Production, Instruments of Production, Capital and Labour; 
4, Comparison of Manufactures with Agriculture. Distribution of Wealth; Ex- 
change : Monopolies ; Bent ; Wages ; Profit ; Emigration. With an Index. 

" Mr. Senior ha» long itood In the highert ranks as a teacher of the great facts of political 
economy, and bis welL^nown treatise on that important science requires no lUd from as in the 
way of Introduction or recommendation. All who would understand the course and tendencies of 
modem civilisation, its great basis, and its working principles, with th^ resists, shoold stody 
this Tohune. embracing a clear vWmiu of the sulngect, with its later additions and famprovementa.^* 
Ottttgom dtistn. 

" The proprietors of the ZncydopaBdia Metropolitana are publishing a second or cabinet 
edition of^that Tory learned work in crown octavo, every treatise being tlXMOughly revised, and 
this work of If r. Senior's fbrms one of the volumes. It Is strictly a treatise on the scienoe of 
political economy, confined to the nattare, production, and distribution of wealth; . . . iJbat- 
Ing these imperfections, it Is demonstrative and clearly written, and the public, we are sure, will 
receive it in its new ibrm with satisfaction. It is a great advantage to have the whole science in 
a single volume. If it be in consequence much less diacursive uian the large volumea of Mr. 
Mill, or the thick, ck)sely printed edition of Smith by Mr. M'Culkch, it is more strictly sdenttflc, 
and in that sense deserves approbation. "-^feoiiomtM, No. M4. 

" A treatise of high reputation, originally published In the ' ZncyclopBdIa Metropolitana,* and 
now rendered accessible to the public at large, by appearing in a separate form— that of a anall 
octavo volume."— Tr<M<MtM(«r li«v<ev. 
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Vol. YIL, piice 28. 6d., doth lettered, 

HI8T0BY of the JEWS, from the Time ai AlezaxLder the Great 

to the Destmction of Jerascdem by Titus. a.m. 3595, B.C. 409, to 
A.©. 70. By the Vcnerabie William Haus Hale, M.A., Master of 
the Charter House, and Archdeacon of London. 

CoiTTENTS --Ohai>. I. From the time of Alexander the Great to the time of the 
Maccabees.— Chap. H. Review of the State of Religion in Judsea from the time of 
Nehemiah to the time of the Maccabees.— Chap. lU. The Asamonean Princes.- 
Chap. IV. Herod the Great— Chap. V. History of the Jews, from the Death of 
Herod the Great to the Destruictiwi of Jerusalem. 



Vol. Vin., price Bs., doth lettered, 

SACKED HISTOBT and BIOOSAPHT, from the AntedHuvtan Period 
to the thne of the Prophet MalachL a.m. 1 to a.h. 3607, b.c. 397. 
Edited by the liev. F. A. Cox, P.D., LL.D. 

CoMTENTS.— Introductory Dissertation: On tiie Claims and Uses of Sacred His- 
<»ry.— Chap. Z. Antediluvian Period.— IL Patriarchitl A^e.— ILL Job.— IV. Moses. 
— ^v. Joshua.— VI. The Judges of Israel to the Monarchy under David.— VIL 
David.— YIII. The Israelitish Monardiy tnm the Reign of Solomon to tilie Cap- 
tivity of the Ten Tribes.- DL The Israelitish Monarclnr firom the Captivity of the 
Ten Tribes to the Captivity of Judah.— X. IsaiiQi, and the Historical Events con- 
nected vrith his Fropliecie&— XI. Nebuchadnezzar.— XIL Daaiel — ^XHL Jeremiah. 
—XIV. EzekieL— XV. Ezra and Nehemiah.— XVL The Latter Minor Prophets.— 
XVIL The Illustrious Women of Ancient Israel.- Index. 

** Flaaaing aod good, and voitigr of f«neral attention."— OMted FrubyUrimt Mt^/tuhte. 



VoL IX^ price 7s. 6d., <doth, lettered. 

HISTOBT of 6BEEK UTERATUHE. By the Hoxl Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, D.C.L.; the Bight Reverend Chables James 
Blompield, D.D., Bishop of London ; R. Whitcombe, Esq., M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; E. Pococee, Esq.; the Bev. J. B. 
Ottley, M^., late Fellow of Oriel Cdlege, Oxford ; and the Rev. 
Hbnrt Thompson, M.A., late Scholar of St. John^s College, Cam- 
bridge, 'Curate of Wrington. 

CosTBNxs.— Early Greek Poetry: Tragic Poets of Greece, -with a Yle^ of the 
Greek Tragedy.— Chorus In Ancient Tragedy.— Lyric Poets of Greece.— Old Comedy 
of Greece.— Middle and Kew Comedy of Greece.— Poets of the Middle Comedy, 
Poets of the NenrCoraedy. — Clonic Logographeni— Greek Historians.— Greek Ora- 
tors.— Greek Pastoral Poetry.— Philoloiical ^otes.: The Greek Article; Digamma; 
Dith3a-aml)us.— Greek Literary •Chronology.— Index. 

"Wo need only to refer to ihe names pr^lxed to tfak notioe of the editon of this volume, as 
«monffat tbemoet eminent Unek aeliolMni ef the day, ae a gaarantee for the oampieteoeM of the 

" The ^reeent volume oempiiMe pepen on the «acly Greek Poeta— the tragle, comic, and ^ic 
imets of Greece, and the Greek hiatociana and orator*. Thoae by Mr. Justice Talfourd are par- 
ticularly interesting. They are ftiU of informaUon, expressed in the choicest language. Biogra- 
phical details are Intenpened with maateiiy OBlUcisms and eloquent tributes of admiration. 
</IaaBic elegance and graoefulneas shine forth on evwry page. All the questions revised in con- 
nection with Botuwe are treated very Ailly And abfy. The tragedians, also, are fJsithfuUy i 
«ketcbed,)the characteristics of eadk peinted out. and their remaining works briefly described."— J 
Atk«i»muin, Btotmber 28, ISM. \ 

.. .. " These papers acppeared in several separaAe velttmes of the .original work, in quarto, but ]\ 

are now happily blended in tliis graceful volume, Aall of inftwmation and reading, not to be for- 
'gotten by weU'«dnc*ted peeaons. Mr. Justice Xalfourd <lias mudi improved his four contributions 
«n Bariy Greek Koetair.Traaedy, Lyrics, and History. They are elegant productions, without 
•diving into the depths of Ookmel Mure, and may advantageously be perused either as a st^ 
^towards, or a ' refresher* after pondeiiiMr on the immense research of that accomplished author. 
JUtogethec we are mueh delighted with ihia claasical aelection, and oonUaUy naoommend it to 
^n mHtAiffM^i^m emulotts of belon^pog to the ranks of superior cultivation."— XAvriiry OomMu 
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Vol. X, price 5e., doth lettered, 

MOAAX and UETAPEYSICAL FH1L080PHY. By fhe Sev. F. S. 
Maurice, Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn, ProfeBSor of Ecclesiastical 
Histoxy, King's OoUaige, London* A New Edition, entirely Be-written. 
Part I. Ancient Philosophy. 

This work treats of the Philosophy befbre the Coming of Christ The sabjects 
considered are,— 1st, The Hebrew FhUosophv; 5kl, the Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Assyrian; 3d, the Hindoo; 4tii. the Chinese; fith, the Persian; eth, the Greek; 7th, 
the Roman; 8th, The Graaco-Hebraic or Alexandrian PhikMophy. 

" The Rev. Ur. If aurtce'a Artiola oa Uotal and WMUfkfaiuA PbOoMpkar b aov nfmdai 
into a good>slMd volume, and ii randefed mndh nkore oompl«to and sautiactovy. Vtom the 
eariieit date* in the annala of Uae homan race tlia author fiBowa up Ida inonlriea, and d*> 
flnea. aa far a* they are auaoeptible of deflnition tKm their rematna and obacotitlea. the philoao- 
^ea of tlie Behrews, l^gyptiana. Phoanidana, Blndooa, Cbineae. Perdaa. Oradan, and Beman. 
Of courae. the Oredan oocuplea the far larveat abare of the woric. and we have the doctdnea of 
the SduMla explained flfom their beginnlnff, to the end of the later 8aeta."~Xtfaamur|r Chumt. 

•• Beplete with atrOdng and original tbooght."— VkUtd FmbfttHem if<va««M. 

" The volume now before oa ia the llrat of the two tliat aro to oompriae the lOatary of Moral 
and Metaphyaleal Philoaophjr. Hr. Maudoe tnaia felly of the Aneient Philoaophy. oenaMndng 
with that of the Hebrews, and then prooeeding to deacribe aacceadvely that of the Bgyptiana, 
Phoanidana, and Aoeyriana. Thence ne tuma to the Hindoo Ptiiloaophy, of whidi he preaenta by 
far the moat dear and intelligible aketeh we have ever aeen. The Chineae Philoaophy follows : 
then thi^ of Perda. then that of Oreeoe. Thia he reviewa under fow grand didaiona, the Pfailo- 
acoby beibre the time of Socratea: tta progreaa from Bocratea to Ariatotle. and to the philoaophy 
of^Ariatotle he devotee an entire aection. The auce oe dlng later aecta are grouped togethw and 
deaeribed more bdedy. The Soman and the Alexandrian PUloaephiea oompleto the aulgect. 
which is treated with Che flilneaa of infonnatlon thai proves how intimately the aathor ia ac- 
quainted with Ma theme."— OrM«. 



Vol. XL, price 56., doth lettered, 

IHIBODUCTIOH to TTHIVEBSAL HI8T0BT. Two DiMertfttioiu:— 
1. On the USES of HISTORY as a STUDY ; 2. On the SEPARA- 
TION of the EARLY FACTS of HISTORY from FABLE. By Sir 
John Stoddart, Ejit., LL.D. A New EiUtlou, Be-written. 

ST!r(»»sis.— Meaning of the Word History— Manner of Relatinip— UtiUty, History 
a Source of PleasnreH-Qualifications of fhe Historian— Particular Historians— Order 
of Study— Sepabatiom of Fact nou Fabu^— Chronology— Geography—Origin of 
Mythology— Political Fictions— ProfSane History— Egypt, ScriptHral and Classical 
Account of-<-£gypt, Modem Aoconnts of— India, Scriptural and Classical Account of 
—India, Uteratore and Religl<ms o^-China—Scvtliians— Tartars— Samatians— Eons 
—Goths— Celts— Babylonian and Assyrian Empires— Modes and Persians—Arabians 
—Syrians and Phanidans— Greeks— Italy— Romans— Afirica-~£tbiopiaas--Ainerica 
— Korth America—Red Indians-^JentralAmertea— South America. 

" The Mfrd ia Sir John Btoddart'a moot inatmetive Introduction to tha Study of ilidvwaa] His- 
tory. • re-written.' in which, after iUostrating the uaes of Hbtoiy as a study, tiie wdl>iead aathor 
givea na a aeoond Disaedation on the aeparation of the eariy ftkda of Hlatory from Pabla. ao fUL 
of curloua and fartereding matter, that we eannoi apeak too highly tnlta praise. ThefiMtsar» 
very condaely atated. are aa numerous aa they are important for the true under a tan ding of » 
▼aat proptvtion of thoioworkB which are held to be needed for our education and atudloua toils.*' 
'"UUrttrjf Chuett*, 

" It ia imooadble to apealc too highly of the enlarged and enlightoned dews of the author : hi» 
estimate ortbe qnaUtiea requialto to an hiatodan ahould be read bjr aU who think of TanturiBg^ 
upon the composition of hietonr. that tliey may try tlieir own conmetenoy . or make due prepara*- 
ilon before they begin. His aketeh of the uaes of historr is of no leas interest and Importaneu tix 
the reader. This isabookto be readinadwela, aa wellaatobaplaaedapmthaUatQdcalahAlf 
in every library."— OMs. 
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Vol. XII., price 8s. 6d., ctotiiletteiied, 

A MAHUAL of BOUAS AHTiaUITEBS. By WiUiMn Bahimt, 
A.M., Trinihr College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanily in the- 
University of Glasgow. With Map and numerous Engravings. 

CoNTEKTS.— Topography of Eome— Origin of the Roman Pfeople, and Political and 
Social Organization— General Principles of the Roman Constltntion— The Comltia— 
Magistrates— The Senate— Public Lands, and Agrarian Laws— Roman Revennfis— 
Roman Laws and Administration of Justice— Religion— Calendar— Military and 
Naval Affairfr-Weighta, Measures, and Coins— Private Life of the Romans— Com- 
prehensive Index. 

" This eompAct and complete If ftnnal oomporiMS all tbe reialta of nodem impvoved aeboianUp^ 
wltbln a modera eonpMS. The divlaioiu and nib^vMoiM are adntraUy drawn, aad plainly 
marked out. withheaAngs printcdfan such a ^fpe as to eatdk the eye ai onoe^ Hctarlal iUns-- 
trations are giren whenerer they are wanted, authoritieB are fteely dted at A* bottom of Ui»- 
page, and an exoeUent index is found at the end of the book."— vAtAciMum. 

' ' This is one of the many vahiable v<damea now issuing fnm the press, as povtlons of the new 
edition of that elaborate and comprebmaiTe work, the ' Siunrclop«dia If etropoUtana.* FtoCBSSor- 
Bamsay has here produoed. within a moderate and useable compass, a idngularty perfect and 
oonptote manual of all that has been accumulated t^ a long succesaion of writers, twehiug the 
national character and peculiarities, the laws, literature, language, manners, and habits cX the 
ancient Bomaas. with a general view of their antiquities, civU and sacred, their mixed origin, and 
the topograplty of the ancient city of republicaa Home. Ihe rolume is proftisely Illustrated with 
engravii^ on wood of every thing remarkable which can throw light upon the sal^ject."— Gtfos- 
ffow Citu«n. 

" This Tolume is one of which it would be difficult to over-estimate the value. It presents In a 
clear and concise form a body of iniSormation on the topography, the manners and customs, on 
the religions, civil, and militwy institutions and ceremonies of ancient Borne. There Is no sul>- 
ject left unexplained, and the arrangement of the varioua matters under the several chapters 
makes this volume exoeedini^y easy of rsfermce. We heartily recommend tlds work to pubUo 
attention ; and Iwfore we conclude our Tory hasty notice, we have to add Uiat the volume, which 
isjbeaatiftally got up. and well printed, is proftisely illustrated with exceUentiy drawn wood-cuts 
from ancient coins, gems, bronses, and other genuine relics of the ancient time of Borne, when^ 
she called herself mlstreu of the world."— Oiaiiu>w Bmvdd. 

" While this volume will be invaluable to the youthful dasdcal student, It is in reality a most 
agreeable companion, as a mere libraxy book, for those of mose advanced age, who wOl find is- 
pieasant and profitable roadlng." — tftojyow Oouritr. 

" We have examined the work with centtderaUe attention, and can s^vo. It our wann4s( com- 
mendatlon. In accuracy of scholarship, in clearness of arrangeawnt, w fidness of inteinatfon. 
it is all that can be desired. The best modem writers on each depnrtment of the siil||feet are 
cited t the most important references to the classical authors are given at tbe foot of the page :. 
and the whole work is enlivened and illustrated by numerous wood-euts taken ftom antioue ol»- 
Jects. The Manual will serve as an excellent introduction to the study of Boman Antiquities."— 
LUtrary Otuitu, 

** Far from being a mere class-book, this work should be in every Ubrarar where andent historsr 
holds a place. It is a vast improvement upon Adam's weB-known wore, and will be a Is sting 
monument of the classkal acquirements ana taste of tbe esteemed author."— /8M(ti«4 €hiardkm. 

" We esa truly si^ that it sseete the wants of the present day . w^ich no other work of the kind 
doesi and we trust that it will forthwith become a general class book la our ooUsgea and graob^ 
mar sehools."— TFiitaMi. 



Vol. XIII., price 123. 6d., cloth lettered, 

A XAHTFAL of BOTANY, being an Introdiutioii to the Study of the 
STBUCTUKE, PHYSIOLOGY, and CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS. 
Bv John Hutton Balfour, M.D*, F.L.S., F.K.S.E., Professor of 
Medicine and Botany in the ITniversity of Edinburgh. With numer- 
ous lUustrations. 

CoNTEKTS —Vegetable Anatomy, Organography, and Physiology .—Systematic 
Botany, or the GiasslflcatloQ of Plants.— ^istoma of CIaflsiflcatioii,~-€6ognKphlcal 
Botany,->Fo8ail Botaay.—Use of the Microsoope.— Collecting Plants— Index. 

" Besides a comprehensive view of all the departments of Botany, the Important applleation of 
the science to agnoulture has obtained lis due share of consideration, and tbe works of Uebig, 
Mulder, and our own Johnston, have furnished valuable matter fbr this purpose. The volume Is 
coploudy illustrated with cuts, and a fine tone of religions feeling runs through and oonseerates 
the whole."— jUtmwy GmsUb. 

" We here record it as our belief that ' Balfour's If stnual ' is the most complete work in the 
BngUsh language."— it^Mtlt BtiHA AgHmOtmiO. 

*' For a mass of valuable and interesting information-«s a monument of industry and researotk 
—we can hardly tpeak too highly of the 'Manual of Botany/ "— Vr««Uy Jf«m$4 
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Balfisiir'i Botany, commued. 

"ThU litfafl bMtlntTOdtietlon. beyend all eomparlMii. which Iim yoi appearad. to the vuM 
deUghtftd of aU Klmoea. We are nUd that the merit of H U due to the tatoot of a Scottish bo- 
tanut, and the eDterpriae of a publUblng firm connected with Scotland.**— iVorf A JBrttUh MaU. 

" The book of Dr. BaUbur li a rvry complete one. ntaeh moM eo than the generality of elemen- 
tary books. The chapters deroted to the structure of plants are particularly well done."~^(la«. 

" Dr. BalfMtf's ' Manual of Botany * is entitled to great praise, fbr the clear and comprehensl^'e 
manner in which he has presented the student with this most serviceable introduction to the 
science. The work Is admtaraUly affanged.*— J»i» tf «y'» Mmgcuthu, 

' ' In elementaiy book of this hind has long been wanted. Hitherto the student has had to seek 
hb knowledge of physiology from one source, of classlieatione fWmk a second, of medical botany 
from a third, of agricultural eliemistry fhmi a fourth, of botanical seography tntu a fifth, and of 
geological botany ftom a sixth i all equally expensive works, ana some of them not generally 
aeeeailble. Thanks to the talent of a aealooa and aeoompUabed botanist and exoelleut teacher. 
and the enterprise of a publishing flrm long identtfled with the interests of sdenoe, the elemeata 
of all these departments of the study are em b odied within tlte plan of the present work, wliieh is 
as remarkable for comprehensiveness as for cheapness "'-Seottuk Oiuurdiam 

" We can recommend the volame as a convenient and pleasant maaaal to sudk of our readers 
as may wiah to study the eoiioaa phenomena of vegetable life."— JtM<mnai». 

" Vow fbr the fhiits. and we have done sufflelent iostlce to this rare and UMMt readable work of 
the whole botanic UbiiMy— for we have gleaned a full and fslr example of its varied. faiteieMing, 
and instructive contents. It is not a mere system i ft Is a philosophy of botany, to which the 
systematic part serves snbordinatvly tlie ofBoe of an index. . . . Whoever wants to know mil 
the rest, with tlie least possible trooUe, within the most limited ^tent of verbiage, and without 
absolutely a single grain of humbug, will not fkil to consult Fkofessor Balfou]*s model Manual of 
BoUny."— Tlrft's migaxitu. 

" Perhaps the most masterly digest of the science which has yet upeared. and. at the same 

time, one of the most readable Professor Balfour's Manual will be found of peculiar value. 

To an amazing amount of tnet, condensed into rather more than six hundred closely-printed 
pages, and Illustrated by more than eight hundred wood'Cats, it adds the higher philosophy of 
the science. It is the work of a man to whom butanv has been the passion and study of a lifo- 
time I and who. to an intimate acquaintance wHh what had been previously known, adds nmcb 
that has been the result of <N4ginal observation. "— WUmt$$. 



VoL XIY., price Ss. 6d., clotih lettered, 

A XAKITAL of EL^CTBO-METALLUBOY, indadiiiff the AppUea- 
TIONS OF THE ART TO MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. By 
James Napibb, F.CS. With numerous lUustratioDs. 

History of the Art of Electro-Metallurgy.— Description of Galvanic Batteries. — 
Electrotype Processes.— BnHudng.—Depo8ithiD of Metab.— Electro-Piating, Electro- 
Gilding, kc 

*' "From tlie experience which Mr. Kapler has had in the praetkse of eleetrotype, few men are 
better qnaliAed to write a treatise on the art. He has produced a book In which every mantpal*. 
toty detail is clearly described. With this book at hand we do not think It would be poas&le fcr 
anv oae to fall in ootaining satisfactory results. Tlte utility of the electro^pe has atmost remoived 
it from the circle of science, and plaoed it in that of manufiscture.'*— .Art Umtom JommaL 

" It is 1^ Car the most oomprehenalve treatise which has been yet poUlshed."— CHtie. 



Vol. XV., price 9s., doth lettered, 

HISTOBY of OBEECE. From its Earlieit Becorda to the Cloie of 
the Peloponnesiaa Wat. By the Hon. Sir T. N. Talfoukd, D.CL. ; 
the Rev. J. B. Ottlet, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; 
J. T. RuTT, Esq.; and £. Pococke, Esq. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

Preliminary View of the Influence of Mythology over the early Greeks..— Oracles, 
Mysteries, Festivals, and National Games^Oriental Sources of Greek Mythology. —  
Popular Legends of the Gods.— Legends of Heroes — Sketch of the Geography of- 
OTeece.»EarIy History of the Peu>ponneBian Statea—Atliens and other Greek 
States.— The Persian War.— Supremacy of Athens.— Alcibiades.— Recapitulation. — 
Social Condition of the Ancient Greeks.— Early Sculptors of Greece.— i^arly Painters 
of Greece.— Chronolog^ical Tables. 
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Early History of Greece, continued. 

"The • Kariy Hlitofy<rf Ow)o ee ' appewTB under th» cage of Mr. Poeocka.aod ineliide* Talfoq>d*» 
Life of AlcibUdee. and his beautiftd papers on the Oreeiaa painter* and sculptors ; Mr. Ott]ey*s 
amusing account of the sodal life of the andents i and Mr. lUitt's Lives of Lycurgus, Draco, and 
Soloa. The rolume opens with an examination of the strange influence of a wild mythology over 
' a race so masculine In intellect as the Greeks. The legends of the gods and heroes, so intimately 
mingled with the traditions of the Hellenic nation, are next eloquently and simply related by the 
aid of the Homeric poems. Upon this portion of the work Mr. Pooocke has brought to bear the 
inferential results of German phUology, and throws great light upon the origin of the Greeks bv 
identifying their myths with the remote Indian theogonies. In execution, this chapter is as skil- 
ftU as tt is unprMending. and it may be nsefhlly contemplated as an instance of learning without 
pedantry, and a crltldam which luiows when to believe aa weU as when to doubt. The history, 
properly so called, succeeds ; then the nsthetio and social eliapters already mentioned ) and an 
aaama eiaronology doses the work. The engravings, which are of the lint order , are one hundred 
and forQr in number. We can only, in conclusion, express our sratifloatlon that ttie ' Encych>- 
p«Ua Metropolitana* has fallen into tlie hands of men afoie andwUling to make not only the most 
but the best of its capaMlities ; for under no otiier drenmstanoes oouU such a volume as this be 
oOlnred to the public under double the price."— JSkprcM. 

" The book is altogether a gem, and for the family library, or for presents to yonng men, there 
has seldom been such a volume oilbred to the public at so low a price."— (Ttof^ow CttLem. 

" Rich aa the volume (particularly the portions detailing history and home life) is in interest. we 
take the pages devoted to the uracies. mysteries, games, and legends of Greece to be, perhaps, the 
most charming and attractive in the booic. It is not onlT that they are martied by a most grace- 
fill as well as profound ability, but that they are remarkable for tlieir novelty Mid originality. 
We regret that we cannot quote more largely ftom the interesting pages, wherein importance 
aecompaaies the interest and ability, and refinement of taste illustrates both. We are convinced, 
however, that we have said enough to direct the public patronage to this vary clever volume."— 
Chunk OMd Stat* Cta(«(t«. 



Vol. XVL, price Ss., cloth lettered, 

PHOTOGRAPHY. A Treatise on the Chemical changes produced by 
Solar Badiation, and the Production of Pictures from Nature by 
the Daguerreotype, Calotype, and other Photographic Processes. By 
Robert Hunt, Esq., Professor of Mechanical Science in the Museum 
of Practical Geolo^. With numerous lUustratious. 

Early History of Photoffrapliy.— General Remarks on Solar Agency. —Selection of 
Paper.— Modes of Manipalation.— Apparatus for Vapoor Process.— fixing the Pic- 
tores.— Talbot's Processes.— Glass Process.— Herschel's Processea— Daguerreotype 
Theory.— Thermography. 

" It contains an Immense amount of Informatioa on the sntoect, which must prove of infinite 
service to those engaged in the pursuit of this most entertaining science. It is a complete history 
of Photography in all its varied ramifications and processea, and ispoMisiied at so cheap a rate aa 
to come frtmu the reach of all who can afBud to make it a study ."—.Art Jowmoi. 



VoL XVIL, price 3b., doth lettered, 

VETEBIKABY ABT. A Praetioal Treatifle on Biieasei of the 
HORSE. By W. C. Spooner, Esq., Hlostrated by Engravings. 

Introduction.— Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse.- General Principles by 
which the Diseases of the Horse are to be combated and overcome.- Diseases of the 
Chest and Passage.— The Abdominal Viscera and Brain.— ^ciiic Diseases.— Local 
Diseases.- Index. 



VoL XVIIL, price 8s., cloth lettered, 

EABLY OBIEMTAL HI8T0BY : oompriBing the Histories of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Lydla, Phrygia, and Phoenicia, &c. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Eadie, D.D., L.L.D., F.S.A., Professor of Biblical 
Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. With Illustrations 
from the most authentic sources. 

Introduction.— Ejnrpt —Geography. -Topography. —History, Political and Social. 
— Assyria.— Geography and Historv.— Nineveh-— Babylon — Persia. — Greography.— 
Topography.— Social and Political History.— Phrvgia, Political and Social History.— 
Phoenicia, Political and Sodal History.-^lhronobgy and Index. 



I 
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Early Oriental History, cotUumed, 

■Ute of our knowlodgo with rogud to the andont natloiM of vhich lie troaia. Hot m&nty the 
hiatary. but th« Reogrsphy. cUmata. customs. raUglon. pollby, and social eharacterlsilos of ea«b 
are daierilMd. Adraotage has been taken of the latest disooveries with regard to Sgypt aad 
Assyria. Bunsen, Lepsius, and Layard hare been carefidly consulted. On the sulgect of <^ro- 
oolfOgy Dr. Badie writes in a llboral, yet not random spirit. He shows deariy, ftom the great 
discrepancy existing between the several avthoritieft-«U possessing ehdms to our respeci— that 
we have no reason to Und ourselves to any one, but may without hedtatlon accept such coneln- 
slons as the monanoMita fairly warrant, however thnr may clash with oar preconceived notiooa. 
WhUe he is careAil to potait out every oonilnnation of Scripture that anelent history suppBes, h* 
doesnotgooutof his way or resort to any u^Histiflable means fbr the pntpose. Sobriety, sood 
sense, distinctness of arrangement, clearness of style, and general eeropfetsaess. are the <|Balitiee 
by which his treatise are distinguished. It is rendered more attractive, as well as mere ueeftil, by 
the numerous woodcuts flrom authentic sources with which it is illustrated."— ittAMuswn. 



Vol. XIX., price 8s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

HISTOBY of the SOKAK BEPTTBLIC. From the Earliest Beeords 
to the Death of Sylla. la Three Diyisions. By the late Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, D.D.^ of Bugbv; the Key. J. H. B. Mountain, 
D.D., Prebendary of lincoln; me Rev. G. C. Bbnoua&d, B.D., 
Fellow of J^dney-Sasaex College, Cambridge; the Right Rer. M. 
Rdssell, D.C.L^ LLJD., Bishop of Glasffow; and l£e Hon. Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L. Edited by K. Pocockk, Esq. 
With an Introductory Dissertation on the Credibility of Early Roman 
History, by the late Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

Introdnctory XMssertation.— Legendary History of Rome— The Repablle, L. J. 
Bnitos, Corlolanns, Cincinnatns, CamUlns—Samnite Wars.— DlonysiQH.— Hamllcar. 
Hannibal— Funic Wars.— The Graccbi— Sylla.— Mithrldates.— Ancient Spain.— 
Chronology and Index. 

" After a careftil sarrer of the oMitents of the Tolumei we feel warranted la stating, ttiat a move 
important contribution to the domestic and popular hiitorical library has not been made in oar 

day The volume is illustrated with wood-engraYings, preaentinff a series of pictorial 

historic memoranda, naefhl and interesting. As a prise for the ingenious alumni of our schools 
and seminarlee. or fi>r a Christmas pr e s e nt to jomtg persons, amore apprcqiriaie Tohune is taielir 
oflbred to the pvblie at so comparaaTcly low a prioe.*— flftoiyvw OUixem. 

The entire Roman History, to the fall of the Western Empire, will be 

comprised in Three Volumes. 



Vol. XX., priee 7& 6d., doth lettered, 

BIBLICAL limQUITIES, With sone oollatena sntneets, iselnding 
the Language, Geography, and Early History of PaLestine, by F. A. 
Cox, DD., LL.D., with Maps and numerous Engravings. 

Nature and Design of the Jewish Economy.— On the Hebrew Lan&^nage and 
literatore.— Maunera and Cnitams of the Israelites.— ReUglon.—CiTU Polity.— 
Domestic Life.— Distribution of Time.— Ordinary Pursuit— Tabernacle in the Wil- 
derness.— Temple of Solomon.— Jewish Synagogues.— Sabbath— Early Pesseasors of 
Canaan.— Political and Physical Geography of Canaan. Natural Histoiy.— Modem 
Jndaiflii.->Sects.— Chronology and mdex. 

" A singularly able and iDteresting Tolnme, ftill of inlomaftiOBi, earoJbt^ arranged and con- 
densed."— Obt^^ (Hiiien. 

" The present Tohune of the re^nne of the Bncyclopndia Metropolltana, Is one of solid learning 
and agreeaUe faifcrmation, eoupUed with aocuraey and skill, written with a ylTacity and clear- 
ness which lender a sulyect entertaining that otherwise would be InstmetlTely dulL The illus- 
traUons are numerous and of great sevrioe. A good index is added. ' '— X«uf«r. 

'• Not only on Biblical antiquities, but also on the Hebrew language and institutions, and 
modem Judaism, a variety and amooni of intenatioa f jnsented in Dr. Ges's woik wUoh 
will not not be fcrnid in any other single Tolume on these ratiJecis.**— Xittrsry OasHt$. 

" This is one of the series of the New Cabinet Edition of the • XneydcpiBdia MeCromlitana,* 
▼arious volumes of which, as they appeared, we have had occasion to conunend so highly. This 
U not tbfl least raloahle of them. TMnrticlaoontrilNitedbySr. Cexto Ite 'Itecyoupiidia'on 
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Biblical AntiqiiitiM, contmued, 

the MUMt of Biblical AntlquitiM, are here ooUeeted in the form of a oontlnuoos treatiM, with 
the admtion of all the new knowledge that haa been obtained by recent researches, m as to bring 
d»wn the faiformation to the present tlaie."—CrUie. 

" This volume constitutes one of the valuable aeries now being Issued In the form of the second 
edition of the Bncyclop«dia Metropolitana. It furnishes us wiUi the results of the most recent 
Investigations in this most important field of Biblical inquiry. Nearly two hundred weiL-ezecuted 
woodcuts add very greatly to the utiUty of the bodi, which, for Its condensed oomprebensivenesa. 
Is the best, as it certainly is the naost readable on the sul^ect in our language. Chrondogical 
taUes and aa index enhance the worth of the vohuw."— Baptist Maffotine.^ 

" The substance and the spirit of the best writings on the sutgect, ancient and modem." — 
BoottUk Ouardum. 

" The volume cannot fail to be very popular .**~£vaiveUM2 Magtuhu. 

" The beet sources of inibrmatlon h'ave been consulted and used with much skill. . . . The 
volmne is exact, comprehensive, and interesting, one which it must be a great satisfaction to the 
writer to have produced, which the critic must commend as the fruit or much diligent labour 
guided by good taste and judgment, and which every intelligent reader of the Bible will, we are 
persuaded, thank us for introducing to his notice. It is the most complete and elegant manual of 
BibUcal antiquities with which we are acquainted."— JEoIec«e Bmitio. 



VoL XXT., price 128. 6<L, doth lettered, 

KETALIVBOT: A Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the 
METALS. By John Arthub Phillips, Esq., F.G.S. Illustrated 
by nearly two hundred Engravings. 

Phyaical and Chemical Properties of the Metals, and their Alloys, Salts, and other 
Compounds.— State in which the Metals are found in nature.— Properties by which 
Minerals are discrhninated. — Crystallc^raphy. — Constitution of the external cmst 
of the Earth.— Principal kinds of Bo<^.— Strata that contain Orea— Localities in 
which the principal Ores are found.— Description of the most important Ores <rf 
eadi Metal.— Chief operations of Mining.— The mechanical preparation of Ores pre- 
vious to Smelting.— Fuel and rrs Econoht.— Wood, Peat, Lignite, Coal, and 
Anthracite, Pbbpabed Fokls— Charcoal, Peat Charcoal, Coke — ^The Assay of 
Faels— Estimation of their comparative value.— Furnace Materials.— Mbtallubgt 
Pbofsb— Iron, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Tin. Zinc, Antimony, Bismuth, Mercury, 
Lead, Silver, Gold, Platinum.— The Processes which relate to the usefhl Metals 
smelted in Great Britain, and those regarding the Crushing, Washing, Amalgama- 
tion, and Assaying of Gold and l^ver Ores, are given in considerable detalL— The 
important sulQect of AssATiNa is treated of Ailly and practically. 



Volumes of the EncyolopsBdia Ketropolitaaa in Active Preparation. 

A EISTOBY OF BOHAK UTERATTJSS. By the late Dr. Arnold, 
Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D., the Bev. 
J. M. Neale, and other Contributors. 

BISTOBY OF THE BOHAK EHPIBE. By the late Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, Right Rev. Bishop Russell, Rev. J. B. Oitley, M.A., and 
other Contributors. With numerous Illustrations. 

EISTOBY OF GBEEGE AND MACEDONIA. History of Greece from 

the Age of Xenophon to the Absorption of Greece in the Roman 
Empire, including the Age of Alexander the Great. By William 
Roe Lyall, D.D., Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., Rev. G. C. Renou- 
ABD, B.D., and others. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HIST0BY.--8EC0ND DIVISION. Christianity in 
the Middle Ages. By the Rev. J. A. Jerbmie, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and other Contributors. 
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IMPOBTANT DISCOVERIES IN THE EARLY HISTOBT OF THE WORLD. 

IHDIA IK GBEECE: or Troth in Mythology. By £. Pococke, Esq. 

Blustrated by Maps of India and Greece, post 8vo. Price 12s. dota. 

GoKTENTS.— The Colonization of Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, by Indian Tribes 
from the Punjab, Caahmir, Thibet and the Himalayan Mountains; the Tartarian 
and Rajpoot IMbes in Egyp^ <™^ Palestine; the Greek Mythology rendered plain 
History upon GeographioBl evidence; Crishna, the Hindoo Chief, the same as the 
Apollo of Ddphi; Cadmns, a Budhist Missionary; the Wars of the Grand Lama in 
Greece; Repression of the Solar Worship; the Nomendatare of the Ancient Qeo- 

fraphy of Hellas, shown to be Sanscrit in Greek disguise. Maps of Greece and India 
emonstiate the Parent States and their Hellenic Settlementa 

"We neTer met with a volume in which there wm so much of bold asaertion. deverly sustained 

5r startUng proot We have all been tolerably familiar with a conviction of the national unity of 
gypi, Greece, and India i but no one has yet so satisfactorily settled this queetion as Mr. 
I Pococke. He has hit upon an hteDectual California, and his ' diggins * are auriferous."— 0atfl«< 

I " The name of Pococlce is auspicious on the part of a writer on eastern antiquities i and, sooth 

I to say. this is a very remariuble book. It aims at proving that Greece was colonized fixtm India. 

We are not prepared to assent with perfect confidence to this conclusion, but we freely admit that 
Mr. Pococke has distinctly and satlsf&ctorQy traced a vast variety of close aJDnities between 
names and places, and also between modes of thinking, in the two countries. . . . For some 
time past, scholars have been well aware that there subsist very striking afllnttiea between the 
Sanscrit and Greek languages. But it renuuned for Mr. Pococke to systematise the wliole sub* 
ject— and this he lias done, with occasional extravManee. and with a tendency, here and thero, 
to unwarrantable dogmatism, but with ^at leammg, with gushing enthusiasm, and with very 
I considerable success. '^iSMtfiA ChtardMm. 

I '< This is a work of prodigious industiy and research, bold and original in its views and specula* 

I tlons. and daringly startling in its range of inquiry and prehistoric investigation. The author is 

well known as an accomplished oriental scholar, and whether, in the eethnation of the learned, 

he nay be consido^ to have established Ills general theory or not, the work claims an earnest 

I and respectful attention."— (Tltu^ow CV<uen. 

I " Like the discovery of America by Columbus, now that it is known, people marvel that the 

I western continent was not sooner ftnind. So it is with Mr. Pococke and his investigations into the 

origin of tl>e Gtreeks and their mythology, and the Hebrews and their country ; we can only 
[ wonder that their common parentage was not sooner discovered."— A'ortA Srttuh MaH. 

" The whole of the chapters on Budhism are admirably written, replete with the most intense 
Interest. The satisfiictory dispersings of old and impenetrable mists, is sometliing quite marvel* 
lous and mirthfhL We regret that we cannot natoAuce the sparkling pages, wblcb show the 
corrupt forms in the Bomlsh worship ate but old lamaic and Budhlstic forms. When we add 
that Mr. Pococke takes nearly every name of note in Grecian history— that he shows for nearly 
every locality in Greece a locality correspondingly named in India, possessing people of corres* 

Ending manners and rdigion— we surely have sidd enough to demonstrate mmt the book most 
, what it really is— a rich and welcome addition to the library of every tlilnking man. We 
know of no work that has appeared witliin our reooUection, so likely to set men tUnking as the 
one before us."— CAuroA and State OoMette. 

" Therefore we recommend Mr. Pococke's volume to the curious student as one of Interest and 
erudition } if it fall to gain converts, if it excites many a smile, on the oUier luuid it will suggest 
thought and amuse the scholar." — Ltader. 

" No one, after the perusal of Mr. Pococke's work, can doubt the substantial truth of his theory. 
Some of his fiscts andmustrations may be regarded as open to ol^ection, but the historical value 
of his discoveries is placed Iwyond question. The whole of our ancient history will require to be 
re-written. A new meaning must henceforth be attached to the word mythology. The old idea 
has no existence in fact. Not only will this discovery effect an entire revolution in the narrative 
of ancient history, but a new element is introduced into the very philosophy of history itself. Now 
that the discovery ia made, one wonders that it has been unknown for so many ages. What piles 
of erudite literature, extending over a period of little less than 9000 years, is consigned to the old 
curiosity shop by the magic wand of Mr. Pococket"— ITiteM*. 

" We have already said that we are not satisfied with the evidence on which we are invited to 
accept Mr. Pococke's conclusion idtogether, at the same time we must admit the existence of much 
that makes his reasoning plautible."— Oritio. 

" We do not well know how to characterise the work before us. The wide range of time and 
sut^t which it embraoee. and the multiplicity of illustrations ethnological, philological, and 
geographical, connects it with aU these sciences, but does not identify it asbekniging exdusively to 
either of them. But though we cannot condescend upon its proper place in the national litera- 
ture, we have no difficulty in assignfaig it a high poeiUon as an elaborate and profound treatise 
upon a sulyect which has oocu^ed the thoughts and the pens of acnne of the most eminent scholars 
in our own and past times," — watgow Herald. 

" We are not disposed to {^ve implicit credit to all Mr. Pococke's conjectures, nor do we think 
he has been invariably successful in tracing etymological affinities ; but of this we feel assured 
that his main propositions are true :— that Surope owes its present race of inhabitants, either to 
India or some country in the immediate neighbourhood— that the names of places and of mythical 
and heroic personages may be mostiy explained through the Sanscrit— and that the classic Greek 
and Roman mythology, as well as the eiurlier systems of Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldea, and Itruria. 
and those of the Celts, Teutons, and Scandinavians, are not pure childish fables, as some have 
bokDy asserted, nor natural philosophy allegorised, as others have laboured to show, but history 
enveloped in a mythic cloud, eventually, perhaps soon, to be dissipated. "— J%tA amd Sovth BhutoM 
Chuette, 
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PROFESSOR EADIE'S WORKS. 

BIBLICAL CTCIABJSDlA: A Complete Dictionai^ of fhe Holy Scrip- 
turos, containing fall Explanations and Descriptions of Eastern Anti- 
quities, Biography, Manners and Oostoms, Geography, Literatnre, 
Theology, &c 4c By the Rev. Johw Eadie, D.D., LLD., Professor 
of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. Illus- 
trated with nearly Two Hundred Engravings and Four Maps, post 8vo, 
containing as much matter as three ordinary Syos. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

•• XUs fli>t.rAte BiUloal GydopwlU."— irPMI. 

" We ghre U <mr moat oordBal and onlieattating recommendation.*— £i;aii^<N«al Mofftudiu. 

"ItU«PuttUc»tk>nofextnordlnanrmdrit. . . . WehaTeanumberof Dletkmarlesofthis 
sort. adH>Ced to Sunday Sohooli, but this greatly oot-diitances them."-— JBrt^f* A Ikumir. 

" It la the beat Dictionary of the kind we have yet teetLT—Mmcoitfonnitt, 

" Fitted to meet the wants of the present day."— i>u6Ui» ChHstkm Jememtner. 

*' The book b a really good one— rich in sound and useflil matter, neatly printed, and of a nioe 
manageable slse.**— jSmMwA Ovatdian. 

" Altogether we eoasider Dr. Xadie*a Work one of the highest merit la its own departoient of 
Uteratttie .»— A'orA BetUsh MaU. 

*' Dr. Ea^ maalfeets Ms possesiion of the happy art of saying enough for his obiect and no 
mure. . . . For a student who, however he may Ions to bare a Hbnrp, is foroettto content 
himaelf with a book-A^, or for an emijrrant, whose eilortis to eompress within the smanest 
praetiMJble spaee the g w a t eet qnaatiigr of the materials for self4mpn>Tement,this is a tAesoitntf." 
~~Watthmam ( nPVcfayim.) 

"... The result la a very eonkras, weD'd^ested, well-arranged work . . . Theprirate 
CtelsUan, the Babbaitb«sehool teacher, and even the minister, wilTflnd it a most pleasant, accu- 
rate, and helpful repository ."—JVee Ckmrtk Magcuine. 

" It wlU prore a tieaaore to Babbath-achool teaebers."— UmtUd Fre^yterkan Maifaxine. 

COHPLECS COirCOBDAHGE to the OLD and KEW TESTAHElTrS, 

on the Basis of Cruden. Edited by the Bey. Jo^ir Eadib, D.D., 
liLkD., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United f^byterian 
Church. With Introduction, by Bby. Db. Ejng. Post 8yo, doth, 5s. 

SICTIOKAXT of the HOLY BIBLE, fbr the lT«e of Young Persons. 
Edked by the Bsv. Johk Eadis, D.D., LL.D , Professor of Biblical 
Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. Numerous lUustra- 
lions, 18mo, bound, Ss. 6d. 

" A most useftil compendium of BiUe lore."— Abtrdem .Boniur. 

" We can assure our readers that the editor has to the letter fiilfllled the promises of his plain- 
speaking preCaoe, and has wrought a book thai will be senrioeabla to youthful students In a 
double sense i for it wlU wake interesting and attractive studies which are generally unaooept. 
able, and. at the same time, it eluddatea and simpUfles that which is loo oOmi r^eoted. because, 
ftom the mode in which it is presented to the youthful mind, it i^pears obtrusive and repulsive. 
Farenta and tutors will unanmvoiisly thank, the author for this reault of a labour of love.**— CMtc . 

*' Avery «eod and useful oompBatlon for youth, done finm the £<N<MlC^eIo)NMi«^^ There are 
a number of wood-cuts which add to the interest, by Illustrating to the ilgfat the physical olriects 
0ientk»ned In the Scripturea."- Xtteroiy a<u«tu. 

EABLY OBIENTAL EISTOBY: comprising the Histories of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Lydia, Phiygia, and PhGenicia, &c. Edited by the 
Eev. Professor Eadie, D.D., LL.D., P.S.A., Professor of Biblical 
Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. With Illustrations 
from the most authentic sources. Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 

* ' We cannot render a better service to the students of histo^ than to recommend them to make 
Immediate and thorough acquaintance with the treasures Dr. Eadie has collected. Witiiin narrow 
limits and at small cost they may obtain the result of extensive, ready, and sound scholarship, 
for which they would otherwise have to search through many yohunQa/'—JEeUate JBeview. 

" It Is foil 0i interest, and we read on with as much anxiety to follow our author as though the 
volume were a series of personal narratives. As a valuable book for the home library, and an 
admirable gift-book at thu season, we heartily recommend Or. Sadie's ' Oriental Hiatocy.' whicli 
Is profusely Illustrated with exeeUent woodcuts, to the especial regard of all our readers. '— Qia» - 
tow HtrM. 
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POPULAB nmtODucnoN to the natural akd phtsical sciences. 

TBE BOOK 01* HATUXE: Aa ElmiMiiteiy IstndutiflD to tha 

Sd^oes of Physics, Astronomy, Ckewistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Physiailogy. By Ihnofessor Schobdler, and 
H. Medlogk, F.O.S. Wifli an Index of 5000 Beferences. Post 8vo, 
600 pages, with nearly 600 wood-cats, doth, 10s. 6d. 

Also, separately, 

THE PHTSICAL SCIENCES, 318 Cuts, 5a 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 333 Cuts, 5s. 6d. 

"Written with remarkable dearneM. aud sonqmloualy comet in its d»tiu]a.'*~JfMM9 JotmuU. 

"Dr. Schoedler'a work, as deacribed by Uebig, is at once the most useftil and beautiltal book of 
the daas to which it belongs. It is a valuable addition to our scientiflo literature. The wood- 
cuts and ilhistrations are numerous and remarkably well executed."— J^^onosiift. 

" The most complete and copious vidhnus of the aoienoes that has ever been offered to the pubtta 
|n a ibrm so useahW and cheap."— <?I(uyow dtttm. 
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It is attorly impossible, in the space we have at command, to make our readers aoquaisted 
with the full TBlue of this admirable Tolnme."— Olo^fow Mtrald. 

" Els ezpoaltions are most hidd. There are few who will not follow him with pleasuie as well 
as with proflt through his masterly exposition of the principles and primary laws of sdenee. It 
should certainly be made a class book in schools."— CMtM. 

The above work in Pabts for nse in Schools. 

SLEMEHTABY TBEATISES on the KATXTSAL and PHTSICAL 
SCIENCES. By Frederick Schoedlbr, Ph. D., Professor of the 
Natural Sciences at Worms, and formerly Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratoij of Giessen. Edited by Henry Mbdlock, F.C.8., Senior 
Assistant m the Royal College of Chemistry. 

L NATURAL PHILOSOPHT, with US ED«n»Ting8, 2& Od. 

3. ASTR ONOMY, vlth 51 Engravings. Is. 6d. 

8. CHEM18TRT, with 60 Engrairings, 3&0d. 

4. MINERALOOT and GEOLOGT, with 128 Engrayings, 2fl.6d. 

5. BOTANY, with 131 Engrayings, la. 6d. 

& ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY, with H Engravings. 2s. Od. 



POPULAR INTRODUCnON TO CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMICAL BEGBEATIOKS: A Pomilar Compendium of Experi- 
mental Chemistry for the Use of beginners. By John Joseph 
Griffin, F.C.S. Ninth Edition, with 500 Illustrations, 18mo, 7s. 6d. 
bound. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTBY. 

LECTUBES OH AGBIGITLTnEAL CHEKISTBY. By Sir Humphry 
Davt, Bart., P.R.S., &c New Edition, with all the Recent Dis- 
coveries of liebig, &c., by John Shier, LL.D., Agricultural Chemist 
to the Colony of J^ritish Guianf^ 8vo, 5s. doth. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

ILLTT8IBATI0HS 07 ZOOLOGY: A Seriei of Hinety Enflravixigs, 

comi^rehending a^nt a Thousand Figures of Quadrupeds, Hurds, fish, 
Reptiles, Mollusca, Insects, Crustacea, Polyps, &c., engraved by J. W. 
Lowry and Thomas Landseer, after Sowerby, Charles Landseer, and 
others. The Descriptions include Selections from Articles contributed 
to the En^clopsedia Metrqpolitana, by John Flint South, Esq., 
FX.S., J. £. 6&AT, Esq., F.L.S., J. F. Stephebt, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.8., 
and ot^er eminent Naturalists. Imp. 4to, Sis. 6d. doth, gilt edges. 
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REV. A. K. ABYINE. 

CTCLOFJSBU 07 BEUGI01T8 AIIEGD0TE8 : A vast OoUMtum of 

Facts, KarrativeSf and Examples, with Copious Index, Condensed and 
Revised from the Work of Rev. A. K. Arvine, A.M. With Introdactory 
Essay by Rev. Dr. Chester. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

" The ' OycloiwBdia' is the move com|>rahensiTe work, and a really vahiable and interesting 
coliection or facta and sayings on the chief topics of religion and morality. It hns been 'care* 
ftilly gathered from a larger work.' bv the Rev. A. K. Arvine, of New Tork, and excludes all 
stories merely grotesque, or having no prooft of authenticity. This weeding process, together 
with the consl<feration of the evidenee in support of the anecdotes, give to the work a Eigber 
claim and authority than attach to any other dmilar productton."— ^oM«m/onn(«« 
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' The ' OyelopsBdia of Moral and Religioiu Aneodotes' is a book of aniversal and. enduring in. 
terest. . . . They are introduced by an Bssay flrom the pen of Dr. George Cbeever, written 
in the lively and pointed style of that popular author, and sbowlngthe uaefulnets of illustration 
in religious teaching. ... It cannot fail to prove popular, we are glad to have it in our 
power to class so useful and aRreeable a volume amongst the books for the season. Toung and 
old wm read it with avidity and vnAt.**—8«otiUh Guurdbm. 

" We have hese Arvine's volume abridged by the omission of a number of stories, either too 
grotesque for good taste to approve in such a collection, or void of the marks of autlientleity. To 
our mind the work loses none of Its real value or useAilnesa by the winnowing process. . . . 
We will answer for tlio book, as a whole that it will be one of the best read in the minister's 
Ubcaiy, or on the Christian's taUe. where It may Had a piaoe."— I7Mfa<t iVMftytcridm Magusime. 



REV. CHARLES EINGSLET. 



8EBH0N8 OH HATIONAL SUBJECTS. By the Bev. Ghas. Eingiley, 

Canon of Middleham, Yorkshire, and Rector of Eversley, Hants, 
Author of Yeast, Alton Locke, &c., foolscap 8yo, 5s. cloth. 



LITERARY STUDIES. 

THE nCPOBTAKGE OF LTCEBATirBE TO HEH OF BlTSOrESS. 

A Series of Addresses by the Duke of Argyll — Earl of Carlisle, 
Archbishop Whately — Sir David Brewster — Sir John Herschel, 
Archibald Alison, Esq. — Lord Mahon — Charles Knight — Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.— Su: Thomas N. Talfourd— Professor Nichol 
Henry G. Bell, Esq., &c. &c. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 



LA.W OF NATIONS. 

PBINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATIONS, with Saiiplementary 

Essays on the Law of Blockade, and on Contraband in War. By 
Archer Polson, Esq., to which is added an Essay on Diplomacy, 
by the Rev. T. Habtwell Uorne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

*• Mr. Poison's work is extremely valuable. It is succinct, and at the same time ftiU. Tt leaves 
no important question untouched, and supplies numerous authorities for all the opinions. To 

?iblic writers, statesmen, and politicians generally, it will be a most usefkil hand>booK. .... 
be other part of this compact little volume is a valuable treatise om diplomacy, which will be 
equally useftil to politicians, and may be consulted with advantage by the general reader." — 
EwMmitt. 



RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

GYCLOPJEDIA OF ALL BELIGIONS, on a New and Aathoritative 
Plan. Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 



POPULAR RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 

GYCLOPJEDIA OF POPULAB BELIGIOUS BIOGBAPHY. By the 

Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 
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